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PART THE FIRST. 


int was a blind beggar, had long lost his sight, 
He had a faire diughter of bewty most bright : 
And many a gallant brave suiter had shee, 

For none was soe comelye as pretty Bessee. 


And though shee was of favor most faire, 

Yett seeing shee was but a poor beggars heyre, 
Of ancyent housekeepers despised was shee, 
Whose sonnes came as suitors to prettye Bessee. 
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Wherefore in great sorrow faire Bessy did say, 
Good father, and mother, let me goe away 
To seeke out my fortune, whatever itt bee. 
This suite then they grazited to prettye Bessee. 


Then Bessy, that was of bewtye soe bright, 
All cladd in gray russett, and late in the night, 
From father and mother alone parted shee ; 
Who sighed and sobbed for prettye Bessee. 


Shee went till shee came to Stratford-le-Bow; 

Then knew shee not whither, nor which way to goe: 
With teares shee lamented her hard destinie, 

So sadd and soe heavy was pretty Bessee. 


Shee kept on her journey untill it was day, 

And went unto Rumford along the hye way; 
Where at the Queenes armes entertained was shee : ww iE Saaeees 
Soe faire and wel favoured was pretty Bessee. WS 3 / = Was ages 7 


Shee had not been there a mouth to an end, 

But master and mistress and all was her friend : 
And every brave gallant that once did her see, 
Was straight-way enamourd of pretty Bessee. 


Great gifts they did send her of silver and gold, 
And in their songs daylye her love was extold ; 
Her beawtye was blazed in every degree: 

Soe faire and soe comelye was pretty Bessee. 


The young men of Rumford in her had their joy ; 
She showed herself curteous, and modestly coye ; 
And at her commandment still wold they bee ; 
Soe fayre and soe comlye was pretty Bessee. 


Foure suitors att once unto her did goe ; 
They craved her favor, but still she sayd noe ; 
I wold not wish gentles to marry with mee. 
Yett ever they honored prettye Bessee. 


The first of them was a gallant young knight, 
And he came unto her disguisde in the night, 
The second a gentleman of good degree, 
Who wooed and sued for prettye Bessee. 


A merchant of London, whose wealth was not small, 
He was the third suiter, and proper withall : 

Her masters own sonne the fourth man must bee, 
Who swore he would dye for pretty Bessee. 


And, if thou wilt marry with mee, quoth the knight, 
Ile make thee a ladye with joy and delight ; 

My hart’s so inthralled by thy bewtie, 

That soon I shall dye for prettye Bessee. 


The gentleman sayd, Come, marry with mee, 
As fine as a ladye my Bessye shal bee: 

My life is distressed: O heare me, quoth hee ; 
And grant me thy love, my prettye Bessee. 


Let me bee thy husband, the merchant cold say, 
Thou shalt live in London both gallant ‘and gay ; 
My shippes shall bring home rych jewells for thee, 
And I will for ever love pretty Bessee. 


Then Bessy shee sighed, and thus she did say, 

My father and mother I meane to obey ; 

First gett there good will, and be faithfull to mee, 
And you shall enjoy your prettye Bessee. 


To every one this answer shee made, 

Wherefore unto her they joyfullye sayd, 

This thing to fulfill wee all doe agree ; 

But where dwells thy father, my prettye Bessee ? 
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My father, shee said, is soone to be seene : 
The seely blind beggar of Bednall-greene, 
That daylye sits begging for charitie, 

He is the good father of pretty Bessee. 


His markes and his tokens are knowen very well; 
He alwayes is led with a dogg and a bell: 

A seely olde man, God knoweth, 1s hee, 

Yett hee is the father of pretty Bessee. 


Nay then, quoth the merchant, thou art not for mee : 
Nor, quoth the innholder, my wiffe thou shalt bee : 

I lothe, sayd the gentle, a beggars degree, 

And therefore, adewe, my pretty Bessee ! 


Why then, quoth the knight, hap better or worse, 

I waighe not true love by the waight of the pursse, 
And bewtye is bewtye in every degree ; 

Then welcome unto me, my pretty Bessee. | 





With thee to thy father forthwith I will goe. 
Nay soft, quoth his kinsmen, it must not be soe ; 
A poor beggars daughter noe ladye shall bee, 
Then take thy adew of pretty Bessee. 


But soone after this, by breake of the day, 

The knight had from Rumford stole Bessy away. 
The younge men of Rumford, as thicke might bee, 
Rode ufter to feitch againe pretty Bessee. 


As swifte as the winde to ryde they were seene, 
Untill they came neare unto Bednall-greene ; 
And as the knight lighted most courteouslie 
They all fought against him for pretty Bessee. 


But rescew came speedilye over the plaine, 
Or else the young knight for his love had been slaine. 
This fray being ended, then straitway he see 4 ie @ 


His kinsmen come rayling at pretty Bessee. \f BS JT 
- 7 My | 2s 1G) fi HW 
Then spake the blind beggar, Although I bee poore, * | y ee aa 
iy i r ‘ 


Yett rayle not against my child at my own doore : | | “AAA Whi pam al il 


Though shee be not decked in velvett and pearle, 
Yett will I droppangells with you for my girle. 


And then, if my gold may better her. birthe, 
And equall the gold that you lay on the earth, 
Then neyther rayle nor grudge you to see 
The blind beggars daughter a lady to bee. : 


But first you shall promise, and have it well knowne, 
The golde that you drop shall all be your owne. 

With that they replyed, Contented bee wee. 

Then here’s, quoth the beggar, for pretty Bessee. 


With that an angell he cast on the ground, 

And dropped in angels full three thousand pound ; 
And oftentimes itt was proved most plaine, 

For the gentlemens one the beggar droppt twayne : 


Soe that the place, wherein they did sitt, 

With gold it was covered every whitt. 

The gentlemen then having dropt all their store, 
Sayd, Now, beggar, hold, for wee have noe more. 


Thow hast fulfilled thy promise arright. 

Then marry, quoth he, my girlie to this knight ; 

And heere, added hee, I will now throwe you downe 
A hundred pounds more to buy her a gowne. 


Their fleshe for very. anger they-tore. 


The gentlemen all, that this treasure had seene NS itny > ie , 
Admired the beggar of Bednall-greene : A> : ji a! ye } 
And all those; that were her suitors before : AVES Wy i 
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Thus was fair Besse matched to the knight, 

And then made a ladye in others despite : 

A fairer ladye there never was seene, 

Than the blind beggars daughter of Bednall-greene. 


But of their sumptuous marriage and feast, 
What brave lords and knights thither were prest, 
The second fitt shall set forth to your sight 

With marveilous pleasure and wished delight. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Off a blind beggars daughter most bright, 

That late was betrothed unto a younge knigit ; 
All the discourse thereof you did see ; 

But now comes the wedding of pretty Bessee. 


Within a gorgeous palace most brave, 
Adorned with all the cost they cold have, _ 
This wedding was kept most sumptuouslie, 
And all for the credit of pretty Bessee. 


All kind of dainties, and delicates sweete 

Were bought for the banquet, as it was most meete ; 
Partridge, and plover, and venison most free, 
Against the brave wedding of pretty Bessec. 


This marriage through England was spread by report, 
So that a great number thereto did resort 

Of nobles and gentles in every degree ; 

And all for the fame of prettye Bessee. 


To church then went this gallant younge knight ; 
His bride followed after, an angell most bright, 
With troopes of ladyes, the like nere was seene 
As went with sweete Bessy of Bednall-greene. 


This marryage being solempnized then, 
With musicke performed by the skilfullest men, 
The nobles and gentles sate downe at that tyde, 
Each one admiring the beautifull bryde. 


Now, after the sumptuous dinner-was done, 

To talke, and to reason a number begunn : 

They talkt of the blind beggars daughter most bright, 
And what with his daughter he gave to the knight. 


Then spake the nobles, “* Much marveil have wee, 
This jolly blind beggar wee cannot here see.”’ 

My lords, quoth the bride, my father ’s so base, 

He is loth with his presence these states to disgrace. 


‘‘ The prayse of a woman in question to bringe 
Before her own face, were a flattering thinge ; 
But wee thinke thy father’s baseness, quoth they, 
Might by thy bewtye be cleane put awaye.’’ 


They had noe sooner these pleasant words spoke, 
But in comes the beggar cladd in a silke cloke ; 

A faire velvet capp, and a fether had hee, 

And now a musicyan forsooth he wold bee. 


He had a daintye lute under his arme, 

He touched the strings, which made such a charme 
Saies, Please you to heare any musicke of mee, 
Ile sing you a song of pretty Bessee. 


With that his lute he twanged straigtway, 

And thereon begann most sweetlye to play ; 
And after that lessons were playd two or three, 
He strayn’d out this song most delicatelie. 


‘“¢ A poore beggars daughter did dwell on a greene, 
Who tor her faireness might well be a queene : 

A blithe bonny lasse, and a daintye was shee, 

And many One called her pretty Bessee. 
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‘¢ Her father hee had noe goods, nor noe land, 
But beggd for a penny all day with his hand ; 
And yett to her marriage he gave thousands three, 
And still he hath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 


‘¢ And if any one here her birth doe disdiine, 
Her father is ready, with might and with maine, 
To proove shee is come of noble degree : 
Therfore never flout att prettye Bessee.’’ 


With that the lords and the companye round 
With harty laughter were readye to swound ; 
Att last said the lords, Full well wee may see, 
The bride and the beggar ’s behoulden to thee. 


On this the bride all blushing did rise, 

The pearlie dropps standing within her faire eyes, 
O pardon my father, grave nobles, quoth shee, 
That throughe blind affection thus doteth on mee. 


If this be thy father, the nobles did say, 
Well may he be proud of this happy day ; 
Yett by his countenance well may wee see, 
His birth and his fortune did never agree ; 


And therefore, blind man, we pray thee bewray, 
(And looke that the truth thou to us doe say) 
Thy birth and thy parentage, what itt may bee; | 
For the love that thou bearest to pretty Bessee. 


‘* Then give me leave, nobles and gentles, each one, 
One song more to sing, and then I have done; 

And if that itt may nott winn good report, 

‘Then doe not give me a groat for my sport. 


‘* [Sir Simon de Montfort my subject shall bee ; 
Once chiefe of all the great barons was hee, 
Yet fortune so cruelle this lorde did abase, 
Now loste and forgotten are hee and his race. 


‘¢ When the barons in armes did King Henrye oppose, 
Sir Simon de Montfort their leader they chose ; 

A leader of courage undaunted was hee, 

And oft-times he made their enemyes flee. 


‘¢ At length in the battle on Eveshame plaine 

The barons were routed, and Montfort was slaine ; 
Moste fatall that battel did prove unto thee, 

Thoughe thou wast not borne then, my prettye Bessee ! 


‘* Along with the nobles, that fell at that tyde, 
His eldest son Henrye, who fought by his side, 
Was felde by a blowe, he receivde in the fight ; 
A blowe that deprivde him for ever of sight. 


‘¢‘ Among the dead bodyes all lifelesse he laye, 
Till evening drewe on of the following daye, 
When by a yong ladye discoverd was hee ; 
And this was thy mother, my pretty Bessee ! 


‘‘ A barons faire daughter stept forth in the nighte 
To search for her father, who fell in the fight, 
And seeing yong Montfort, where gasping he laye, 
Was moved with pitye, and brought him awaye. 


‘« In seerette she nurst him, and swaged his paine, 
While he throughe the realme was beleevd to be slaine : 
At length his faire bride she consented to bee, 

And made him glad father of prettye Bessee. 


‘“‘ And nowe lest oure foes our lives sholde betraye, 
We clothed ourselves in beggars arraye ; 

Her jewelles shee solde, and hither came wee: 
All our comfort and care was our prettye Bessee. 
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‘¢ And here have wee lived in fortunes despite, With that the faire bride they all did embrace, 





Thoughe poore, yet contented with humble delighte : Saying, Sure thou art come of an honourable race, 
Full forty winters thus have I beene Thy father likewise is of noble degree, 

A silly blind beggar of Bednall-greene. And thou art well worthy a lady to bee. 

« And here, noble lordes, is ended the song Thus was the feast ended with joye and delighte, 


A bridegroome most happy then was the younge knight, 
In joy and felicitie long lived hee, 
All with his faire ladye, the pretty Bessee. 


Of one, that once to your own ranke did belong : 
And thus have you learned a secrette from mee, 
That ne’er had beene knowne, but for prettye Bessee.”’ 


The above popular old ballad was written in the reign 
of Elizabeth, as appears not only from ver. 23, where 
the arms of England are called the ‘‘ Queenes armes ;’’ 
but from its tunes being quoted in other old pieces, writ- 
ten in her time. The late Mr. Guthrie said, that he had 
formerly seen another old song on the same subject, com- 
posed in a different measure from this; which was truly 
beautiful, if we may judge from the only stanza he remem- 
! bered. In this it was said of the old beggar, that ‘‘ down 
| his neck 
i\ 


Now when the faire companye, everye one, 

Had heard the strange tale in the song he had showne, 
They all were amazed, as well they might bee, 

Both at the blinde beggar, and pretty Bessee. 


—— his reverend lockes x 
i} i In comelye curles did wave ; 5 
And on his aged temples grewe 
; The blossomes of the grave.’ 
The ballad is chiefly given from the Editor’s folio MS. 
compared with two ancient printed copies: the conclud- 
ing stanzas, which contain the old Beggar’s discovery ot 
himself, are not, however, given from any of these, being 
very different from those of the vulgar ballad. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
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SPRINGS, 





BY THOMAS MILNER, M. A. 





(Concluded from page 144.) 


Thermal. Springs characterized by a higher tem- 
perature throughout the year than the mean of the 
latitude where they are situated, abound in active 
voleanic districts, as in the Neapolitan territories 
and Iceland, and are obviously referable to the action 
of subterranean fire. They are frequent also in lo- 
calities which have been the scenes of volcanic 
activity in past ages, as in Asia Minor, the neigh- 
borhood of Rome, and Auvergne. They are found, 
likewise, in countries far apart from both active and 
extinct volcanoes, and are probably due to a variety 
of causes—to the disengagement of subterranean 
gases powerfully combined with caloric, to the de- 
composition of mineral substances, and to the inter- 
nal heat of the globe. There are varieties of pyrites 
which are converted into sulphate of iron, by the 
contact of water, an evolution of heat accompanying 
the change; and supposing a spring to flow through 
a bed of such pyrites, its waters might become 
thermal by such a decomposition. It is, however, a 
well-known fact that the internal temperature of the 
globe increases with the distance from the ‘surface, 
and many of the warm springs may be simply occa- 
sioned by the superficial waters percolating through 
cracks and fissures to an immense depth, where 
they are variously heated by the high temperature of 
the interior, according to the extent of their pene- 
tration, and return to the surface before being cooled 
down. Warm springs occur at Buxton, Stoney 
Middleton, and Matlock in Derbyshire, which, on 
account of their properties, and the beautiful localities 
in which they are situated, annually attract a num- 
ber of visitors, and verify the remark of Seneca, 
““wherever warm springs abound, new places of 
amusement are sure torise up.’”? The heat of the 
Matlock water ranges from 66° ‘to 68° Fahrenheit ; 
that of Stoney Middleton, where it is believed the 
Romans established a bath, is 2° higher; while that 
of the Buxton water is 82°, and never varies at any 
hour of the day, or season of the year. At the latter 
spot, some lines are’ still shown, as those which 
Mary Queen of Scots is said to have scratched upon 
one of the windows of the apartment she oc- 
cupied :— 


Buxtona, que calide celebrabere nomine lymph, 
Forte mihi posthec non adeunda, vale. 


‘¢ Buxton, farewell ! no more perhaps my feet 
Thy famous tepid streams shall ever greet.” 


The south thermal waters of England, in the 


counties of Gloucester and Somerset, excepting 
Bristol, have a higher temperature than those ‘of: the’ 
north division, that of three of the springs of Bath’ 


being as follows:—Cross Bath 109°, King’s Bath 





114°, Hot Bath 117°. lt appears somewhat remark- 
able that the tepid springs of Matlock rise from fifteen 
to thirty yards above the level of the river Derwent, 
while those that rise above and below that range are 
cold; and the common occurrence of hot and cold 
springs, in close juxtaposition, seems not less anoma- 
lous. Homer, in describing the flight of Hec- 
tor before Achilles, attributes to the Scamander, 
two fountain-heads, the one hot and the other 
cold :— 

‘« Next by Scamander’s double source they bound, 
Where two famed fountains burst the parted ground ; 
This hot through scorching clefts is seen to rise, 

With exhalations streaming to the skies ; 

That the green banks in summer’s heat o’erflows 

Like crystal clear, and cold as wintér snows.’’ 
Homer is wrong in assigning such ‘a@source to this 
particular river, which bursts ‘at once from a dark 
chasm in the Ideean mountains, amid scenery of the 
grandest description ; but the fact’ of hot and ‘cold 
springs in the immediate vicinity of each other, 
blending their waters in one stream, is not an uncom- 
mon physical occurrence. The commander of the 
recent exploring expedition from the United States, 
Mr. ‘Wilkes, witnessed a remarkable example of this 
in one of the islands of the Feejee group. On land- 
ing, the beach was found absolutely:stéaming, warm 
water oozing through the sands and gravel, in some 


‘places too hot to be borne by the feet: The springs 


were five in number, at’some distance from the 


beach, occupying a basin forty feét in diameter. A 


small rivulet of fresh water passed close to thé basin, 
so that one hand might be put into a scalding spring, 
and the other in water of ‘the temperatute of 75°. 
That of the spring ‘was’ from 200° to 210°. * The 
waters joined below, and the united streams stood at 
145°, diminishing in temperature until they éntered 
the sea. No gas appeared to be disengaged from the 
springs, in which the natives customarily boil their 
food, which is well done in about a quarter of an 
hour. Strange as it appears to find hot and cold 
streams pouring from the bosom of the earth within 
a few paces of each other, their subterranean courses 
may be far apart, and be prosecuted’ under widely 
different circumstances, the one percolating through 
substances which occasion the evolution of heat, or 
rising up from an immense depth where it has been 
heated by interior fires, and the other confined entirely 
to the superficial strata. When the Romans came 
into Gaul, they found a warm spring in Provence, 
which’ furnished an abundant supply of water, and 
which received the name of Agua Sezxtie, from 
Sextus Calvinus, who esfablished baths, and laid the 
foundation of the modern city of Aix upon the spot. 
Through digging in the neighborhood, about a thou- 
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‘¢ And here have wee lived in fortunes despite, 
Thoughe poore, yet contented with humble delighte : 
Full forty winters thus have I beene 

A silly blind beggar of Bednall-greene. 


‘¢ And here, noble lordes, is ended the song 

Of one, that once to your own ranke did belong : 

And thus have you learned a secrette from mee, 

That ne’er had beene knowne, but for prettye Bessee.”’ 


Now when the faire companye, everye one, 

Had heard the strange tale in the song he had showne, 
They all were amazed, as well they might bee, 

Both at the blinde beggar, and pretty Bessee. 
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With that the faire bride they all did embrace, 
Saying, Sure thou art come of an honourable race, 
Thy father likewise is of noble degree, 

And thou art well worthy a lady to bee. 


Thus was the feast ended with joye and delighte, 

A bridegroome most happy then was the younge knight, 
In joy and felicitie long lived hee, 

All with his faire ladye, the pretty Bessee. 


The above popular old ballad was written in the reign 
of Elizabeth, as appears not only from ver. 23, where 
the arms of England are called the ‘“‘Queenes armes ;’’ 
but from its tunes being quoted in other old pieces, writ- 
ten in her time. The late Mr. Guthrie said, that he had 
formerly seen another old song on the same subject, com- 
posed in a different measure from this; which was truly 
beautiful, if we may judge from the only stanza he remem- 
bered. In this it was said of the old beggar, that ‘“‘down 
his neck 

—— his reverend lockes 
In comelye curles did wave ; 
And on his aged temples grewe 
The blossomes of the grave.”’ 

The ballad is chiefly given from the Editor’s folio MS. 
compared with two ancient printed copies: the conclud- 
ing stanzas, which contain the old Beggar’s discovery ot 
himself, are not, however, given from any of these, being 
very different from those of the vulgar ballad. 

Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
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SPRINGS. 





BY THOMAS MILNER, M. A. 





(Concluded from page 144.) 


Thermal. Springs characterized by a higher tem- 
perature throughout the year than the mean of the 
latitude where they are situated, abound in active 
voleanic districts, as in the Neapolitan territories 
and Iceland, and are obviously referable to the action 
of subterranean fire. They are frequent also in lo- 
calities which have been the scenes of volcanic 
activity in past ages, as in Asia Minor, the neigh- 
borhood of Rome, and Auvergne. They are found, 
likewise, in countries far apart from both active and 
extinct volcanoes, and are probably due to a variety 
of causes—to the disengagement of subterranean 
gases powerfully combined with caloric, to the de- 
composition of mineral substances, and to the inter- 
nal heat of the globe. There are varieties of pyrites 
which are converted into sulphate of iron, by the 
contact of water, an evolution of heat accompanying 
the change; and supposing a spring to flow through 
a bed of such pyrites, its waters might become 
thermal by such a decomposition. It is, however, a 
well-known fact that the internal temperature of the 
globe increases with the distance from the surface, 
and many of the warm springs may be simply occa- 
sioned by the superficial waters percolating through 
cracks and fissures to an immense depth, where 
they are variously heated by the high temperature of 
the interior, according to the extent of their pene- 
tration, and return to the surface before being cooled 
down. Warm springs occur at Buxton, Stoney 
Middleton, and Matlock in Derbyshire, which, on 
account of their properties, and the beautiful localities 
in which they are situated, annually attract a num- 
ber of visitors, and verify the remark of Seneca, 


‘‘wherever warm springs abound, new places of 


amusement are sure to rise up.”’ The heat of the 
Matlock water ranges from 66° ‘to 68° Fahrenheit ; 
that of Stoney Middleton, where it is believed the 
Romans established a bath, is 2° higher; while that 
of the Buxton water is 82°, and never varies at any 
hour of the day, or season of the year. At the latter 
spot, some lines are’ still shown, as those which 
Mary Queen of Scots is said to have scratched upon 
one of the windows of the apartment she oc- 
cupied :— 


Buxtona, que calide celebrabere nomine lymphe, . 
Forte mihi posthac non adeunda, vale. 


‘¢‘ Buxton, farewell ! no more perhaps my feet 
Thy famous tepid streams shall ever greet.” 


The south thermal waters of England, in the 


counties of Gloucester and Somerset, excepting: 
Bristol, have a higher temperature than those ‘of: the’ 
north division, that of three of the springs of Bath 


being as follows:—Cross Bath 109°, King’s Bath 





114°, Hot Bath 117°. 


lt appears somewhat remark- 
able that the tepid springs of Matlock rise from fifteen 
to thirty yards above the level of the river Derwent, 
while those that rise above and below that range are 
cold; and the common occurrence of hot and cold 
springs, in close juxtaposition, seems not less anoma- 


lous. Homer, in describing the flight of Hec- 
tor before Achilles, attributes to the Scamander, 
two fountaiti-heads, the one hot and the other 
cold :— 

‘* Next by Scamander’s double source they bound, 
Where two famed fountains burst the parted ground ; 
This hot through scorching clefts is seen to rise, 

With exhulations streaming to the skies ; i, 


That the greén banks in summer’s heat o’erflows 
Like crystal clear, and cold as winter snows.’’ 


Homer is wrong in assigning such a source to this 
particular river, which bursts at nce from a dark 
chasm in the Jdeean mountains, amid scenery of the 
grandest description ; but the fact of hot and cold 
springs in the immediate vicinity of each other, 
blending their waters in one stream, is not an uncom- 
mon physical occurtence. The commander of the 
recent exploring expedition from the United States, 
Mr. Wilkes, witnessed a remarkable example of this 
in one of the islands of the Feejee group. On land- 
ing, the beach was found absolutely stéaming, warm 
water oozing through the sands and gravel, in some 
places too hot to be borne by the feet: ’ The springs 
were five in number, at’some distance from ‘the 


‘beach, occupying a’basin forty feét in diameter. A 


small rivulet of fresh water passed close to thé basin, 
so that one hand might be put into a scalding spring, 
and the other in watér of ‘the temperatute’ of 75°. 

That of the spring was from 200° to 210°. * The 
waters joined below, and the united streams stood at 
145°, diminishing in temperature until they éntered 
the sea. No gas appeared to be disengaged from the 
springs, in which the natives customarily boil their 
food, which is well done in about a quarter of an 
hour. Strange as it appears to find hot and cold 
streams ‘pouring from the bosoin of ‘the earth Within 
a few paces of each other, their subterranean courses 
may be far apart, and ‘be prosecuted under widely 
different circumstances, the one percolating through 
substances which occasion the evolution of heat, or 
rising up from an immense depth where it has been 
heated by interior fires, and the other confined entirely 
to the superficial strata. When the Romans came 
into Gaul, they found a warm spring in Provence, 
which furnished an abundant supply of water, and 
which received the name of Ague Seztia, from 
Sextus Calvinus, who established baths, and laid the 
foundation of the modern city of Aix upon the spot. 
Through digging in the neighborhood, about a thou- 
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sand paces distant, some cold springs were laid open, 
and the spring of Sextus gradually diminished, and 
became perfectly dry. In 1721, the plague then 
raging at Aix, the physicians declared that the warm 
spring would be highly beneficial for bathing, and 
the other springs were accordingly stopped, and in 
twenty-two days that of Sextus reappeared. It seems 
evident, therefore, that their waters are identical, 
cold and hot within the superficial distance of a 
thousand paces, but their passage from the one point 
to the other is no doubt that of a descent to a great 
depth, where the warm temperature is acquired, 
from whence they remount to the surface. 

Thermal springs are common in the Alps and Pyre- 
nees, and in the districts lying around their roots, par- 
ticularly in the Grand Duchy of Baden, where they 
have occasionally a very high temperature. The town 
of Baden wasthe Civitas Aurelia Aquensis of the Ro- 
mans, and possesses thirteen warm springs, the prin- 
cipal of which, called the Ursprung, produces 7,500,000 
cubic inches of water in twenty-four hours, with a 
temperature of 1934°. The temperature of the thermal 
springs on the northern side of the Alps is—Leuk, 
twelve springs, varying from 117° to 126°; Naters, 
86°; St. Gervaige, 94° to 98°; Aix les Bains, 114° to 
117° ; Moutiers, 101°; and Brida, 97°. These springs 
rise near the bottom of the great caleareous forma- 
tion that covers the northern side of the Alps, and 
near its junction with the mica slate that covers the 
granite. Mr. Bakewell refers the temperature of the 
thermal waters of the Alps and Pyrenees to interior 
combustion, to the agency of which, the original ele- 
vation of the mountains may be due; and the con- 
clusion is supported by the fact, that the districts 
where the hot springs are situated, have been sub- 
ject to great and frequent convulsions, particularly 
the Haut Vailais, where the temperature of the water 
is the highest. Inthe year 1755, at Brieg, Naters, 
and Leuk, the earth was agitated with earthquakes 
every day for four months, and some of the shocks 
were so violent, that the steeples of churches were 
thrown down, the walls were split, many houses 
became uninhabitable, and the waters of the Rhone 
were observed to boil. It is probably true of most 
hot springs, that they owe their temperature to sub- 
terranean fire, as much as those in the neighborhood 
of Vesuvius, though occurring in countries where no 
indications of igneous action are exhibited by the 
superficial crust of the earth. It is corroborative of 
this statement, that during the great earthquake that 
destroyed Lisbon in 1755, the hot springs at Mou- 
tiers, in Savoy, ceased to flow for forty-eight hours, 
and increased in quantity when they flowed again ; 
a similar effect being produced at the same time at 
the hot springs of Toplitz, in Bohemia. 

There are several tepid springs which appear to 
alter considerably in their temperature, being warmer 
in the winter than the summer—an apparent variation 
merely, caused by the real variation in the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere. There are warm springs, 


however, in which the temperature is really different 
at different seasons, as measured by the thermometer 
immersed in the water, alterations which are pe- 











riodical in some cases, and irregular in others. The 
following passage occurs in Lucretius :— 
‘A fount, ’t is ramored, neur the temple purls 
Of Jove Ammonian, tepid through the night, 
And cold at noun-day ; and the astonished sage 
Stares at the fact, and deems the punctual sun 
Strikes through the world’s vast centre, as the shades 
Of midnight shroud us, and with gay reverse 
Madden the well-spring : creed absurd and false.’’ 
Pliny refers to this fountain, with some exaggeration, 
as cold in the day-time, and scorching hot at night ; 
and Ovid likewise :— 
66 ay, stream, O horn-crowned Ammon! in the midst 
hills us at noon, but warms at morn and eve.”’ 
The alterations in the temperature of the fountain is 
analogous to that of the caverns encrusted with ice 
in summer, and warm in winter, and may have been 
produced in the same. way by evaporation. 
Ebullient.—Springs displaying violent ebullition, 
sending off vast clouds of steam, and throwing up 
their scalding water to a considerable height in the 
form of a jet, are the common phenomena of volcanic 
regions. In the island of St. Michael, one of the 
Azores, there is a round, deep, and lovely valley, its 
sides covered with myrtles, laurels, and ;mountain 
grapes, with wheat, Indian corn, and poplars waving 
upon its fields, in which many boiling fountains 
occur., The principal, called the Caldeira, is ona 
gentle eminence by the side of the river, and boils 
with great fury, and the river itself exhibits ebullition 
in verious places, where the water is too hot to be 
borne by the hand. But the most remarkable of 
these springs are found in Iceland, and constitute, 
owing to their diversified appearances, sublime, 
beautiful, and terrible objects in that strange region, 
where the extremes of heat and cold, in the form of 
ice and fire, are in near proximity. They are found 
in various parts of the island, but the chief are 
situated in its south-western division, on a plane at 
the base of a low range of hills, about thirty-six 
miles from Hecla. Here, within a circle of two 
miles, above a hundred are contained, some of which 
boil incessantly, without any discharge of their con- 
tents, while others cast their waters high into the 
air. To the principal of these springs the name of 
Geyser is applied—a term derived from the Iceland 
geysa, signifying to burst forth with vehemence and 
impetuosity. There are two, more remarkable than 
the rest, called the Great Geyser and the New Geyser, 
whose columns of vapor are seen by the traveler 
long before he reaches their site. ‘‘ At the distance 
of several miles,” says Henderson, “on turning round 
the foot of a high mountain on our left, we could 
descry, from the clouds of vaporthat were rising and 
convolving in the atmosphere, the spot where one 
of the most magnificent and unparalleled scenes in 
nature is displayed.” The Geysers are intermittent 
hot springs; and on approaching the Great Geyser, 
when in a quiet state, it presents the appearance of a 
large circular mound, formed by the depositions of 
the fountain. Ascending the mound, a spacious 
basin is seen, partly filled with hot water, clear as 
crystal, and gently bubbling. In the centre there is 
a cylindrical pipe or funnel, about eighty feet in depth, 
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and from eight to ten feet in diameter, widening at 
the top, and opening gradually into the basin. The 
inside exhibits a whitish surface, consisting of a 
siliceous incrustation, which has been rendered 
smooth by the action of the boiling water. The 
basin is about 150 feet round; and, when full, the 





water it contains is about four feet deep, measuring 
from the surface to the commencement of the pipe. 
The water, occasionally running over the edges of 
the mound, has acted upon the surrounding peat, 
mosses, and grass, converting them into stone, and 
furnishing fine specimens of petrifaction. 












































The Great Geyser. 


Such is the Geyser when asleep! The whole 
scene changes when it is in action, which occurs at 
irregular intervals.. -Explosions in the bowels of the 
earth, like reports of cannon, shake the ground, and 
warn the visitor to retire toa distance, for they an- 
nounce an eruption. The water in the basin be- 
comes more and more agitated ; it boils furiously : 
and at last it is suddenly projected into the air, in a 
succession of jets, which are at first inconsiderable, 
but become more powerful, till a magnificent column 
is sent up to a great height, finishing the display, as 
though the Geyser, like a thing of life, summoned 
all her power to dignify her retreat. This is the 
grandest part of the exhibition. The atmosphere is 
filled with immense volumes of steam, rolling over 
each other as they ascend, through which the columns 
of water, shivering into foam and spray, are seen 
spreading in all directions. As the jets rise out of 
the basin, the water reflects the most beautiful colors 
—sometimes a pure and brilliant blue, or a bright 
sea green ; but, in its farther ascent, all distinctness 
of color is lost; and the tops. of the jets, receiving 
the rays of the sun, are white as snow. It appears, 
from the observations of various visitors, that the 
height of the jets is very irregular, and the power 
of the Geyser very unequal. In Olafsen and Povel- 
sen’s time, the water was carried to the height of 
three hundred and sixty feet! When seen by Von 
Troil, in 1772, it rose to ninety-two feet. Sir John 
Stanley states the highest jet observed by his com- 





pany, in 1789, to have been ninety-six feet. Lieu- 
tenant Ohlsen, a Danish officer, in 1804, found by a 
quadrant that the highest jet rose to two hundred and 
twelve feet. In 1809 Mr. Hooker mentions its rising 
to upward of a hundred feet; and Sir George Mac- 
kenzie states ninety feet to have been the height to 
which ke saw the water thrown in 1810. 

The New Geyser is somewhat different in its ex- 
ternal structure from the preceding fountain, but its 
eruptions are marked with the same characteristic 
features. ‘The name of Stockr is applied to it by the 
Icelanders, signifying, to agitate—originally the name 
of a fountain close by, which, immediately after an 
earthquake in 1789, became entirely tranquil, when 
New Stockr began to erupt. Henderson witnessed 
the joint eruption of both Geysers, of which he gives 
the following description :—“ About ten minutes past 
five in the morning we were aroused by the roaring 
of Stockr, which blew up a great quantity of steam ; 
and when my watch stood at the full quarter, a crash 
took place as if the earth had burst, which was in- 
stantaneously succeeded by jets of water and spray, 
rising in a perpendicular column to the height of 
sixty feet. As the sun happened to be behind a cloud, 
we had no expectation of witnessing any thing more 


sublime than we had already seen. But Stockr had. 


not been in action above twenty minutes, when the 
Great Geyser, apparently jealous of her reputation, 


and indignant at our bestowing so much of our time 


and applause on her rival, began to thunder tremen- 
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dously, and emitted such quantities of water and 
steam, that we could not be satisfied with a distant 
view, but hastened to the mound with as much 
curiosity as if it had been the first eruption we had 
beheld. However, ifshe was more interesting in 
point of magnitude, she gave the less satisfaction 
in point of duration, having again become tranquil 
in the course of five minutes; whereas her less 
gaudy but more steady companion continued to 
play till within four minutes of six o’clock.” 
Henderson mentions the singular fact, that by 
throwing a great quantity of large stones into the 
pipe of Stockr, he could awaken the slumbering 
giant, and bring on an eruption in a few minutes. It 
has been thought a remarkable circumstance, that 
the old Icelandic annals should be entirely silent re- 
specting these marvels of the island. An apparent 
allusion to them occurs in the ancient poem, the 
Voluspa, in the Edda :— 
‘¢ At the end of time 
The vapors rage (geysar,) 


And playful flames 
Involve the skies.’? 


Ari Frode, the first historiograplier of the north, who 
flourished in theeléventh century, was educated 
within a mile of the Ceysers, yet makes no mention 
of them;*hor are they referred to by anative Ice- 
lander, till the time of Svenson, bishop of Skalpolt, 
in the seventeenth century. But no argument can 
be founded upon this fact, to prove that the boiling 
fountains were not in full play when the first Nor- 
wegian colonists took possession of the soil, in the 
ninth century, more than that Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were not overwhelmed by the eruption of 
Vesuvius in the year 79, because Pliny, who saw 
the voleano explode, who lost his uncle by it, and 
minutely describes the event, omits all notice of the 
buried cities— one of the most unaccountable circum- 
stances in the range of history. 

The explanation of these great efforts of nature, 
given by Mr. Lyell, is simple and ingenious, founded 
upon the general supposition of a subterranean cavity 
where water and steam collect, and where the free 

















escape of the steam is prevented till it acquires 
sufficient force to discharge the water. He sup- 
poses water from the surface of the earth to penetrate 
into the cavity A D by the fissures F F ; while at the 
same time steam, at an extremely high temperature, 
rises upward through the fissures C C. When the 
steam reaches the cavity, a portion of it is at first con- 
densed into water; and it gradually raises the tem- 
perature of the water already there, till at last the 
lower part of the cavity is filled with boiling water, 





and the upper part with steam under high pressure, 
As the pressure of the steam increases, its expansive 
force becomes greater; and at length it forces the 
boiling water up the fissure or pipe E B, and a con- 
siderable quantity runs over the rim of the basin. 
When the pressure on the steam in the upper part of 
the cavity is thus diminished, it expands till all the 
water, D, is driven to E, the bottom of the pipe; 
and when this happens, the steam rushes up with 
great velocity, as on the opening of the valve ofa 
steam boiler. Mr. Lyall, upon the same principle, 
accounts for the eruption of volcanoes, referring it to 
the dgency of steam upon melted lava accumulated 
in cavities in the bowels of the earth—a theory 
which, though not demonstrable, is invested with a 
high degree of probability. Incidental notice may 
here be taken of some springs which appear to boil, 
but are cold to the touch and to the thermometer. 
They are occasioned by currents of pure air or gases 
being in connection with their waters. There is 
one of this kind at Peroul, near Montpellier, which 
bubbles and heaves up furiously ; and some paris of 
the river Etang, in the vicinity, exhibit the same 
appearance. ; 

A remarkable spot was visited by Humboldt in 
South America, where phenomena of a class similar 
to those of the ebullient springs appeared—the erup- 
tion of water, mud, and air from the surface. The 
scene of this exhibition was near the Indian village 
of Turbaco, in the neighborhood of Carthagena—a 
beautiful district adorned with luxuriant vegetation. 
After pushing his way through thickets of palm-trees, 
he reached an open space almost entirely devoid of 
verdure, called, by the natives, Los Volcanitos. They 
affirmed that, according to a tradition preserved in the 
village, the ground had formerly been ignited; but 
that a monk had extinguished it by frequent applica- 
tions of holy water, and converted the fire volcano 
into a water volcano. The volcanitos consisted of 
several small truncated cones, having a height of 
about twenty feet, and their circumference at the 
base near eighty yards. At the top of each cone 
there was an aperture, about two feet in diameter, 
filled with water, through which air-bubbles ob- 
tained a passage. Each of the bubbles contained up- 
ward of a cubic foot of elastic fluid ; and their power 
of expansion was often so great, that the water was 
projected over the brim of the cone. Some openings 
by which air escaped were observed in the plain, 
without being surrounded by any prominence of the 
ground. The natives asserted that there had been 
no observable change in the form and number of the 
cones for twenty years, and that the little cavities 
are filled with water even in the driest seasons. The 
temperature of the water and mud was not higher 
than that of the atmosphere; the latter having been 
81.5°, and the former 80-6° or 81°, at the time of 
Humboldt’s visit. A stick could easily be pushed 
into the apertures to the depth of six or seven feet; 
and the dark-colored clay or mud was exceedingly 
soft. An ignited body was immediately extinguished 
on being immersed in the gas collected from the 
bubbles, which was found to be pure azote. Here, 
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botanizing in the magnificent woods around, the 
traveler spent several happy days with Bonpland— 
the scientific companion of his journey, afterward 
seized by the tyrant Francia—the subject of the fol- 
lowing pleasing allusion, written in 1831; ‘ At Tur- 
baco we lived a simple and laborious life. We were 
young; possessed a similarity of taste and disposition ; 
looked forward to the future with hope; were on 
the eve of a journey which was to lead us to the 
highest summits of the Andes, and bring us to vol- 
canoes in action in a country continually agitated by 
earthquakes ; and we felt ourselves more happy than 
at any other period of our distant expedition. The 
years which have since passed, not all exempt from 
griefs and pains, have added to the charms of these 
impressions; and I love to think that, in the midst of 
his exile in the southern hemisphere, in the solitudes 
of Paraguay, my unfortunate friend, M. Bonpland, 
sometimes remembers with delight our botanical ex- 
cursions at Turbaco—the little spring of Torecillo— 
the first sight of a Gastavia in flower—or of the 
Cavanillesta loaded with fruits, having membranous 
and transparent edges.”’ 

Infammable. Springs capable of firing and sup- 
porting flame are found in several parts of the globe, 
and, though not very numerous, they have been 
known from a very early era. They arise from 
combination with combustible substances of hydro- 
gen gas. The substance usually found oozing out 
of the earth, in connection with their waters, passes 
under the various names of pitch, naphtha, petroleum 
or rock oil, and bitumen. Naphtha is the purest 
state of this substance, which becomes petroleum 
upon a certain exposure to the air, and bitumen upon 
a continued exposure to it. The fountain by the 
temple of Jupiter, at Dodona, was inflammable, ac- 
cording to the account given of it by the Roman 
natural philosopher and poet Lucretius :— 


‘¢ A fount there is, too, which, though cold itself, 

With instant flare the casual flax inflames 

Thrown o’er its surface ; and the buoyant torch 

Kindles alike immediate, o’er its pool 

Steering the course th’ etherial breeze propels.”’ 
Pliny confirms this representation; and if, with 
Colonel Leake, we suppose Dodona to have been in 
the valley south of the lake of Joannina, in Epirus, 
the statement may be true; for now, in Illyria and 
Zante, at no great distance, there are pitch springs; 
and, in the latter, they were certainly in existence 
2300 years ago, as we learn from Herodotus. “In 
Zacynthus,”’ says the historian, ‘‘ I saw pitch brought 
up out of the water of a pond. Indeed there is 
several of these ponds; but the largest of them is 
about seventy feet square, and twelve feet deep. 
The mode of procuring the pitch is the following :— 
They take a pole, and push it into the water witha 
myrtle branch at the end; and, on pulling it up, they 
find the pitch adhering to it, which in smell is like 
asphaltus, but of a better quality than the common 
pine pitch. They collect this pitch in a kind of vat 
or receptacle which they have dug near the pond; 
and, when the quantity is considerable, they put it 
in large jars or barrels.’”” The historian might be 
describing an operation of the present day, so exactly 








do the proceedings of the modern Zanteotes corres - 
pond with his account. The great region of naphtha 
springs is to the west of the Caspian, in the territory 
of Baku, where a scene presents itself alike marvelous 
and unique. The naphtha streams spontaneously 
through the surface, and rises wherever a hole is 
bored. Speaking of a spot where it most abounds, 
Colonel Rottiers states :—‘‘[t appears to undergo 
distillation as it ascends to the surface, and thence 
falls down the sides of the mountains into re- 
servoirs, constructed at some unknown period. 
It is conjectured that entire forests of resinous 
trees were once engulfed by some violent effort of 
nature, and that their decomposition is the origin of 
this inflammable liquid. The color of the oil is black ; 
but it shines with a reddish tint when the sun’s rays 
are upon it.”? Not far from the same spot he observed 
a current of white oil gushing out, which readily 
inflames and burns upon the surface of water ; and in 
calm weather the people of the country amuse them- 
selves by pouring whole tons of it into a bay of the 
Caspian. They then set fire to it; and it is borne out 
of sight, giving the waves the appearance of a sea of 
fire ; and, in comparison with this splendid exhibition, 
our finest illuminations and fireworks sink into insig- 
nificance. Petroleum springs occur in the territory 
of Modena and Parma, in Sicily, and in the Birman 
empire, where, in one locality, there are said to be 
upward of five hundred wells, yielding annually 
400,000 hogsheads. Around the island of Trinidad, 
also, fluid bitumen oozes from the bottom of the sea, 
and rises to the surface of the water; while, in the 
interior of the island, there is a vast collection of 
bituminous matter, forming a great pitch-lake, with 
frequent crevices and chasms filled with water. The 
origin of the substance in this locality is referred by 
some writers to the immense quantities of woody 
and vegetable bodies brought down in the course of 
ages by the river Orinoco, which, becoming arrested 
in particular places by the influence of currents and 
eddies, and subject to the agency of subterranean fire 
in this region of volcanic action, have undergone 
those transformations and chemical changes which 
produce petroleum, converted into pitch upon being 
forced up to the surface and exposed to the air, 
There are waters, however, unconnected with bitu- 
men, from whose surfaces flames dart out, without 
the liquid being at all hot. These contain inflam- 
mable gases, disengaged from masses of iron, zinc, 
and tin, dissolved by sulphuric and muriatic acids. 
Such are the fountains of Poretta Nuova, and a brook 
near Bergerac, which may be kindled by a lighted 
straw. Similar springs have appeared near Wigan 
in Lancashire, and Brosely in Salop, by the banks of 
the Severn. 

Mineralized. Water is seldom found in a pure 
state, that is, without color, taste, or odor. It ‘is 
generally met with possessing these properties ; and 
even when its odor is not cognizable by man, the 
keener sense of the camel will scent it afar off in the 
desert. Rain water is impregnated with whatever 
foreign ingredients may exist in the atmosphere 
through which it descends ; and spring water, besides 
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betraying the ingredients usually found in the rains 
from which it proceeds, becomes charged with a 
variety of substances and gases in percolating through 
the superficial strata of the earth. When these are 
present in an extraordinary degree, so as to produce 
some sensible effect upon the animal economy, the 
springs so constituted are termed mineral, and are 
both cold and thermal. 

The waters of many of the chalybeate springs 
frequently hold in solution so large a quantity of iron, 
as to encase with a ferruginous deposit the channels 
through which they pass, depriving of their natural 














Dripping Well, Knaresborough. 
green the mosses and grasses which are laved by the 
stream, and covering them witha yellow incrustation. 
The brine springs of Northwich, which rise up 
through beds of rock-salt, are also so fully saturated, 
as to yield an annual supply of upward of forty thou- 
sand tons of salt manufactured from them, besides 
the large quantity taken from the mines. But of all 
mineral ingredients, lime combined with carbonic 
acid occurs in the greatest abundance in springs, 
some of which are thermal. The deposition of the 
calcareous matter held in solution takes place when 
the acid is dissipated in the atmosphere, and exten- 
sive formations are produced. So rapid is the pre- 
cipitation of carbonate of lime at the hot baths of 
St. Vignone, in Tuscany, that half a foot of solid 
travertine is the annual product near their source. 
The hot waters of Hierapolis have been similarly 
productive. This city, now a site of desolate ruins, 
was formerly one of the most flourishing in Asia 
Minor, and was resorted to for its thermal springs, 











celebrated in a still extant inscription :—‘‘ Hail golden 
city Hierapolis! the spot to be preferred before any 
in wide Asia, revered for the rills of the nymphs: 
adorned with splendor !’’ The ancients speak of the 
transforming power of the waters, and relate that 
being conducted about the vineyards and gardens, 
the channels became long fences, each a single stone. 
T here is now a powerful hot spring feeding numerous 
rills, and a calcareous cliff, an entire deposition from 
it. The occurrence of petrifactions, which puzzled 
science a century ago, and which rustic ignorance 
accepted as instances of the real transmutation of 
different objects into stones, is now 
well known to arise from the depo- 
sition upon them of the earthy in- 
gredients of the waters to which 
they are exposed, investing them 
with a calcareous or siliceous crust. 
The Dripping Well at Knares- 
borough, on the banks of the Nidd, 
often visited on account of its in- 
viting scenery, and the cave of 
Eugene Aram in the neighborhood, 
is a curious petrifying spring; and 
at the Matlock Wells the process 
of petrifaction is shown, objects 
which are put into them becoming 
soon encrusted with the limestone 
precipitated from the water as it 
evaporates. A considerable num- 
ber of springs have recently been 
found to contain iodine or bromine. 
Those which issue from the lias at 
Leamington, Gloucester, Tewkes- 

bury, and Cheltenham, contain io- 
’ dine.. The saline aperient waters 
of Epsom contain’a small quantity 
of. bromine, which is also found 
in the springs from the coal forma- 
tion of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, New- 
castle, and Kingswood. In several 
European springs, a remarkable 
animal substance has been detected, termed glairine, 
which may be derived from strata containing ani- 
mal fossil remains, through which the water per- 
colates. 

Such are the chief peculiarities of the subject of 
this chapter. No apology need be offered for devot- 
ing so much space to it; for, however incompetent 
to explain all the phenomena, there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the high interest and practical 
utility of the phenomena themselves. The springs 
are the sources of the rivers which fertilize the soil 
through which they flow, aud form the navigable 
channels which offer nations a convenient medium of 
intercommunication. To the geologist, they speak in 
the language of comment respecting the interior con- 
stitution of the globe, by their occasional high tempe- 
rature and mineral composition, and the mode in which 
many of its strata have been produced by the solid pro- 
ducts in course of formation from their waters. The 
medicinal virtue of their streams is also a beneficial 
item of no mean importance ; and whether welling 
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through the loose sand and stony pavement of the 
Arabian desert, or breaking forth at the grassy foot 
of a grove-crowned hill, the fountains of the earth 
are inviting objects of contemplation, through their 
association with the ideas of purity and benevolence, 
independently of being beautiful parts of natural 
scenery. Hence we may sympathize with the sen- 
timent that inspired the ancient songs of the Well, 
and regard as an appropriate homage, when under 
due restraints, that principle of veneration for the 
waters which pervaded the mind of all antiquity, 
and has survived in some rural customs to the pre- 
sent day. Milton, in his Comus, alludes to the 
honors formerly paid to the Severn : 





‘¢ The shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her good deeds loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream, 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils.’’ 

There is an elegant custom still observed by the 
villagers of Tissington, in Derbyshire, of a similar 
kind—that of dressing their wells with flowers on 
Ascension day. There are five copious springs issu- 
ing out of the limestone, which are decorated with 
boughs of laurel and white thorn, interspersed with 
the flowers of the season, arranged in various pat- 
terns and inscriptions. The effect is singularly beau- 
tiful; and the procession of the peasantry to sing at 
each well—a graceful usage handed down from a 
remote age—forms a very agreeable spectacle. 








THE BROTHERS. 


One bosom nourished them, one hand sustained 
Their tottering steps, with fond, unwearied care 

Their infant hearts in Virtue’s precepts trained— 
And joined their little hands in holy prayer. 

One interest then was theirs, one home, one heart— 

°T is strange to think such bonds can ever part ! 





Mother! who hold’st thine infant on thy knee, 
Reading, with raptured glance, his sunny eyes; 
Thinking in each bright feature thou canst see 
A seraph’s spirit, fitted for the skies— 
Fancy outstrips the present—hope elate 
Shows him in ripened years, good, wise, and great. 
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THE NAPOLEONIDA. 


A ROMANCE OF HISTORY, 





BY WILLIAM DOWE. 





There were three kings into the East, 
Three kings both great and high, 
And they had sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 
They took a plough and ploughed him down, 
Put clods upon his head, 
And then they swore a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn was dead. 


But the warm Spring came kindly on, 
And showers begun‘to fall ; 
John Barleycorn got up again 


And sore surprised them all ! 


THE three potentates of the ballad who had buried 
the famous old ‘“‘ king of grain,’’ and thought they 
had seen and heard the last of him, were not possibly 
more taken aback at the reappearance of that bearded 
blade, than are these other kings of the East just 
now, at the apparition of the “‘Emperor Napoleon” 
at the head of three or four nundred thousand armed 
men! They thought, when they had hewn him 
down, put the clods of St. Helena on his head, and 
sworn at Verona that he was defunct, there was an 
end of him. But here he is again—‘* with a differ- 
ence.”? His portentous aspect perplexes them with 
fear of change; though they still can comfort them- 
selves with the idea that he has already overthrown 
two world renowed republics, 

About half.a century ago, when the emperor of 
the French first became a great. fact, mighty was 
the dread inspired by his name in the homes of the 
British isles. Napoleon was synonymous. with 
every thing alarming and diabolical. The young 
were taught to consider him a cruel ogre who had 
cut off the heads of the king and queen of France, 
and went about with ** Fee fa fam; I smell the blood 
of an Englisman!” He was pointed out in the Re- 
velations—some proved he was the: monster with 
seven heads and ten horns—and preachers solemnly 
alluded to him in the pulpits. -His name’ was taken 
up and examined, and, whether broken into sylla- 
bles, or turned into anagram—not “ mild anagram,” 
by any means—the name of a fiend or.a beast was 
always plainly discoverable. We remember to have 
seen some such dreadful dividings and interpretings. 
There was-“‘ Apollyon. The N being taken away, 
you had the undeniable name of the demon—as pro- 
nounced—near enough, diabolically speaking, for all 
useful purposes! When ‘Nap’? was removed 
there was left ‘““O Leon!’’—a lion, a wild beast— 
going about seeking whom he may devour! The 


“Eon”? or **Ceon,’? was an emanation—a spirit— 
that is to say, an evil spirit. However twisted, 
“Napoleon” was awful, and the man himself had, 
in faet, been seen in-Patmos before he was seen in 








Burns. 


Corsica! Pulpits, books, pamphlets and newspapers 
held up the emperor as something to be feared and 
hated ; and little children, whenever they were told 
that “Bony was coming,’ would go howling into 
garrets and coal-cellars for safety. It was only after 
Napoleon was dead and gone that people began to 
have moderate notions of him, and to reeognize him 
as no worse than the other respectable homicides — 
the Alexanders, Hannibals, Ceesars,: and so forth. 
Nay, things have been for some time latterly run- 
ning to the other extreme ; and we have histories of 
Napoleon, of the imaginative: order, ‘representing 
him as the splendid hero, with-a great: many showy 
virtues—saying and doing many ‘more fite*things 
than he ever did in‘his life. He is made melodra- 
matic and highly attractive to the -juvenile and 
general tastes. Formerly it was the custom to 
‘‘ point a moral,”’ as it is now to ‘adorn atale,”’ with 
him and his fate. They used'to say it-was the retri- 
bution of Heaven which demolished: his* dynasty. 
But the moralists were apparently mistaken—seeing 
that. Providence has been bringing it back again. It 
is but too common to take portions, acts as it were, 
of. the great providential drama for the whole. 
“That bloody and most .bootless Waterloo’’ hat 
been countervailed—its results nullified. T-he thou- 
sands upon thousands died there .in vain to settle the 
Bourbon dynasty in France and drive the Napo 
leonic away forever; and it is curious to consider 
that just as the Duke of Wellington was going down 
to sleep beside Nelson, in the vault of St. Paul’s, the 
‘¢ Emperor Napoleon” was, virtually, once’ more in 
Paris, with the strong will and the military means 
to continue those plans which the British generalis- 
simo had fought so vigotously to overthrow!: Des- 
tiny has, doubtless, preserved the Bonaparte. family 
for some great revolutionary ends in Europe—such 
as we shall begin to guess at, presently, when Louis 
Napoleon will attempt to push the French frontiers 
to the Rhine, and Leopold be heard from Belgium 
calling the Holy Alliance to the rescue. 

A wonderful race, certainly, these Bonapartes— 
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the most remarkable family of modern times; or, 
indeed, of any times! They first appeared like pe- 
trels in a great European tempest, “to ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm;”’ they disappeared 
in the hush of society that followed the close of the 
Napoleonic wars; and lo! we have had them lately 
crowding abroad again at the noise of one more 
mighty commotion of the elements! For good or 
for evil—and, being believers in the unvanquished 
principle of progress, we think the good must pre- 
dominate—the Bonapartes will be greatly identified 
with the history of this whole century. It is curious 
to trace their origin and rise, in the last, and the 
course of their meteoric chief between the island of 
his cradle and that of his temporary grave. 

The egg-shaped island of Corsica—about one hun- 
dred miles long by forty-five broad—became, in the 
course of ages, the home of a strangely mixed popu- 
lation derived from the Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
Saracens, Germans, Gauls and Italians, who had 
possessed or overrun it in turn. Seneca, who lived 
in it for some time, says it was famous for its 
atheists, brigands, fillibusters and such wild folk, as 
well as for its honey. In the eighteenth century it 
was in the possession of Genoa. In 1730, the Cor- 
sicans being extremely turbulent, the Genoese sold 
them and their island, in God’s name, to France; as 
Isabella the Fat, for instance, should sell us the 
island of Cuba and have done with it But the angry 
islanders would not be sold. They fell into a vio- 
lent state of chronic insurrection that puzzled the 
purchasers a good deal. In 1753, or thereabouts, 
the Corsicans chose a king—a fleeting, shadowy per- 
sonage whom we remember best in connection with 
the Spectator—King Theodore. He left his island 
in disgust—as Sancho Panza did his island of Bara- 
taria—and as little cumbered with worldly goods, 
and came to London. There he became bankrupt, 
and when put into the king’s-bench and being asked 
for a schedule of his effects, gave “the kingdom of 
Corsica!’? Poor Theodore died in London, and the 
French, at last, drove out the famous patriot Pascal 
Paoli (the friend of Johnson and Boswell) and suc- 
ceeded in bringing the isle, in 1769, under the do- 
minion of France. Little did Louis XV. or Choiseul 
—the minister who had exerted himself so much to 
get the island—dream of the new-born subject who, 
that very year, came squalling into the circle of the 
monarchy! The king of France rejoiced that Cor- 
sica was his own, justas Madame Letitia Bonaparte 
was bringing Napoleon into the world to sit, one 
day, on that Capetian throne of his. The seizure 
of Corsica by Louis was, in fact, as full of evil 
omen for his race as the winning of the spoils of 
Pallas was of old for the Latian Turnus. Nescta 
mens hominum fati sortisque future! as Dan 
Virgil says. Poor King Theodore, in his pauper’s 
grave, was astonishingly avenged, and by the son, 
too, of his sometime friend, Signor Carlo, the law- 
yer of Ajaccio. That period was pregnant with 
remarkable men and things. Most people were say- 
ing just then, that it was a period and prospect of 








platitudes—all the mighty picturesque of history and 
homicide had gone by—the day of great characters 
was over! Just as they talk now, since Webster 
and the others are gone. But great men will be 
“living after the Agamemnons,’’ and the earth- 
quakes will come. There was one in the British 
Isles the other day, and one in New England the 
other night!* The close of the nineteenth century 
will be as full of wonderful things as was that of the 
eighteenth. 

In 1789, when the grievances of a thousand years 
sprang up simultaneously for redress in France, 
Carlo Bonaparte had been four years in his grave, 
and Madame Letitia, then thirty-six years old, kept 
her family of eight children at Ajaccio, where her 
half-brother, the Abbé Fesch, also lived with them, 
and, doubtless, shared his income with his straight- 
ened relatives. They formed a fateful household 
circle—wearing invisibly, as it were, their future 
crowns and coronets. The eldest was Giuseppe, 
(the names were afterward Frenchified) about twen- 
ty-three years old, a lawyer like his father; the 
second, Napolione, two years younger, who had 
been educated at the military academy of Brienne, 
and was now “a lieutenant in the regiment of La 
Fere’’— 


‘* A very young soldier of the king, 
And the king’s young soldier !”’ 


It is curious to consider Napoleon a poor officer of 
King Louis; more curious to consider what his life 
might have been if the Bourbons had held their own. 
He would probably have become a general of great 
skill; but rather discontented, and unpopular with 
his superiors. The third of the Bonapartes was 
Luciano, a spirited young scholar from the college 
of Autun—full of grand ideas of liberty and republi- 
canism; the next, Marianna—afierward Eliza; the 
next, Luigi—who never dreamed he was to be the 
father of the emperor of 1853; and then came the 
three youngest: Maria Annonciada—afterward Pau- 
line, Caroline, and Gierolamo—the present dissatis- 
fied uncle, and the only survivor of the “ giant 
brood’? which first chipped their shells in that old 
nest of Ajaccio! 

All the family were friendly to the first French 
Revolution. They could scareely be otherwise— 
seeing that they were nurtured on the traditions of 
rebellion, which lingered round all the hills and 
hearthstones, and breathed in the very atmosphere 
of poor, old, fighting Corsica, with her Theodores, 
and her Paolis, and her forty years or so of cut-and- 
thrust, and general hot water! Father Carlo had, 
now and then, flourished a good Ferrara with the 
aforesaid chiefs; and had bequeathed it, in a raving 
manner on his feverish death-bed, to his second son, 
who would be nothing but a soldier. While Luciano 
astonished the folks at Ajaccio with his grand ha- 
rangues about liberty, the rights of man, and the no- 


* Our readers, of course, know that we allude to the 
actual, unfigurative earthquake which took place in 
England in October, and those subsequent shocks ex- 
perienced in several parts of New England on the mid- 
night between the 26th and 27th of November last. 
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ble doings of the National Assembly—and Guiseppe, 
the eldest, participated in the enthusiasm of the time 
in a more measured way—the Lieutenant Napolione, 
who had got leave of absense, would take long, 
lonely walks about the rugged island, reading Plu- 
tarch, and building castles in the air, and also find 
time to write essays on various subjects—the ‘ Re- 
volutions of Corsica”? among the rest—which he for- 
warded, full of hope, to the redoubtable demagogue- 
aristocrat Mirabeau. In 1792, the musing and thread- 
bare young lieutenant was in Paris, and, walking 
one day about the streets with Bourrienne, witnessed 
the attack of the mob on the palace of the Tuileries. 
The spectacle stirred up his blood a good deal: he 
regarded the helplessness of the king with disgust, 
and felt that with a regiment of cavalry, and a car- 
ronade or so, he could sweep that outrageous tag-rag 
and bobtail to the devil! Three years later, he car- 
ried out a similar idea in grand style. But he now 
came back to Ajaccio, and began to ask himself 
what sort of a people these French were, after all; 
and, in 1793, he was summoned to take his first de- 
cisive step in life. In that year, Corsica was thrown 
into a ferment by the return of Paoli—who hoisted 
once more the flag of independence. But the times 
were changed. He brought the Englisi with them 
—these instruments of Pitt, then regarded as “‘L’en- 
nemt du genre huwmain,’’ the enemy of the human 
That movement will neverdo! The Bona- 
partes are now French, and will have nothing to say 
to Paoli—with British bayonets at his side, and Bri- 
tish gold in his pocket. Young Napoleon murmurs, 
moodily, “* Ttmeo Danaos et dona ferentes ;’’ and, 
so, to escape the hostility of the new masters of the 
island, the Napoleonidze, with their penates, leave 
their ancestral home forever, and throw themselves 
into the arms of France—or rather seize it in their 
own; as Norman William seized England when he 
fell on his face on the shore at Pevensey. The con- 
tinent was all before them, where to choose their 
place of rest, with the lieutenant for their guide. 
They could not have had a better. 

The mother and her family took up their residence 
at Marseilles, while the young soldier went pioneer- 
ing their way to fortune with his Toulon guns and his 
sword. Joseph, who was now (1794) a war com- 
missary, married Mademoiselle Clary, the daughter 
ofa wealthy merchant of the city. Meantime, Na- 
poleon was made a general of brigade. But on the 
fall of Robespierre, to whose party he and his brother 
were attached, the Bonapartes were suspected and 
thrown out of employment for a time, during which 
the poor young general thought of going away to 
fight for the Grand Turk. He had very little money 
ia those days, used to lodge in garrets, living from 
hand to mouth, and write to Talma, the tragedian, 
congratulating him on his lucky profession and ask- 
ing for the loan ofa trifle. ‘ But via the cloud that 
shadowed Borgia!”” The terrible day of Vendemi- 
aire came, in 1795, bringing out the swarming and 
fire-breathing sections for another hurly-burly—and 
Napoleon Bonaparte was there, to the fore, to tell 


race, 








continued storm of victory ! 


disagreeable business, if they wouled Ghent, under 
him! And they did. He then drew 
guns and his cavalry, and with sabre-sty another ? 
remorseless grape swept out of the str\ heard at 
capital the last popular outbreak of the Firxounding, 
tion! \ Soije- 
. \Soig 
** Down with those full-fed aristocrats, who ell 
feel for the poor people !”? cried a burly potssa 
shaking her big head and fist at the thin, sallo 
general, as he sat on horseback, in the commotion. 
‘‘Come, madam,” retorted he, smiling, ‘‘ let these 
good citizens here decide which of us both seems 
the better fed.” A mighty shout of French laughter 
came to put down the Amazon along with the rest of 
the sans culottes, and the triumph of the young chief 
was complete at all points on that remarkable day, 
The Bonapartes were now on the grand march to 
glory. Barras sends for the conqueror of the sec- 
tions, introduces the widow Beauharnois with her 
fascinating black eyes, hints she would make a very 
good wife, and says the army of Italy wants a com- 
mander. People declare that Barras should marry 
Josephine himself, and so forth. But what does that 
signify to the young man? Bah! let him but have 
that army—let him but clutch that military trun- 
cheon, and he will gladly marry the widow (who is, 
indeed, a very charming woman of 33, only six years 
his senior, with a charming boy and girl. The mat- 
ter was agreed on. They were married; and very 
soon the ardent bridegroom was fighting in the heart 
of Italy against the Austrian generals and the ele- 
ments; overcoming both, out of all rule of regulated 
warfare, and bringing that classic old peninsula in 
one campaign to the feet of the Five Hundred, in a 
In that year, 1796, the 


the trembling Directory that if princes, are 


| English left Corsica with curses to the French, and 
| then Joseph and Lucien were returned as Deputies 








to the Council from their native island. Napoleon 
was now looked on as the best general of the repub- 
lic; and the reception he met with in Paris, on his 
return from Italy, resembled one of the ovations of 
the Roman generals in the old time. But his very 
celebrity made him an object of alarm to the Direc- 
tory. They knew he was the idol of his army. as 
well as the favorite of the people, and feared the in- 
fluence he might exercise on the government. They 
resolved to remove to a distance a man so charged 
with peril to themselves, and sent him to Egypt—an 
exercise of power for which he repaid them on his 
return! In the shadow of the Pyramids, he had 
sternly resolved on the fate of these bungling Direc- 
tors! 

Eliza Bonaparte had now married Captain Bac- 
chiochi, a Corsican gentleman; and the gay Pau- 
line, the spoiled pet and beauty of the family, had 
made a love-match with General Leclerc, who won 
her from a crowd of adorers, In 1799, all the Bona- 
partes—Madame Mere at their head—migrated from 
Marseilles to Paris, and along with them came a 
troop of poor relations, hungry and high-hearted, and 
wondering what that good Napolione was going to 
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the most remarkable family of modern times; or, 
indeed, of any times! They first appeared like pe- 
trels in a great European tempest, ‘to ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm;’’ they disappeared 
in the hush of society that followed the close of the 
Napoleonic wars; and lo! we have had them lately 
crowding abroad again at the noise of one more 
mighty commotion of the elements! For good or 
for evil—and, being believers in the unvanquished 
principle of progress, we think the good must pre- 
dominate—the Bonapartes will be greatly identified 
with the history of this whole century. It is curious 
to trace their origin and rise, in the last, and the 
course of their meteoric chief between the island of 
his cradle and that of his temporary grave. 

The egg-shaped island of Corsica—about one hun- 
dred miles long by forty-five broad—became, in the 
course of ages, the home of a strangely mixed popu- 
lation derived from the Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
Saracens, Germans, Gauls and Italians, who had 
possessed or overrun it in turn, Seneca, who lived 
in it for some time, says it was famous for its 
atheists, brigands, fillibusters and such wild folk, as 
well as for its honey. In the eighteenth century it 
was in the possession of Genoa. In 1730, the Cor- 
sicans being extremely turbulent, the Genoese sold 
them and their island, in God’s name, to France; as 
Isabella the Fat, for instance, should sell us the 
island of Cuba and have done with it But the angry 
islanders would not be sold. They fell into a vio- 
lent state of chronic insurrection that puzzled the 
purchasers a good deal. In 1753, or thereabouts, 
the Corsicans chose a king—a fleeting, shadowy per- 
sonage whom we remember best in connection with 
the Spectator—King Theodore. He left his island 
in disgust—as Sancho Panza did his island of Bara- 
taria—and as little cumbered with worldly goods, 
and came to London. There he became bankrupt, 
and when put into the king’s-bench and being asked 
for a schedule of his effects, gave ‘the kingdom of 
Corsica!’’? Poor Theodore died in London, and the 
French, at last, drove out the famous patriot Pascal 
Paoli (the friend of Johnson and Boswell) and suc- 
ceeded in bringing the isle, in 1769, under the do- 
minion of France. Little did Louis XV. or Choiseul 
—the minister who had exerted himself so much to 
get the island—dream of the new-born subject who, 
that very year, came squalling into the circle of the 
monarchy! The king of France rejoiced that Cor- 
sica was his own, just as Madame Letitia Bonaparte 
was bringing Napoleon into the world to sit, one 
day, on that Capetian throne of his. The seizure 
of Corsica by Louis was, in fact, as full of evil 
omen for his race as the winning of the spoils of 
Pallas was of old for the Latian Turnus. Nescta 
mens hominum fati sortisqgque future! as Dan 
Virgil says. Poor King Theodore, in his pauper’s 
grave, was astonishingly avenged, and by the son, 
too, of his sometime friend, Signor Carlo, the law- 
yer of Ajaccio. That period was pregnant with 
remarkable men and things. Most people were say- 
ing just then, that it was a period and prospect of 





platitudes—all the mighty picturesque of history and 
homicide had gone by—the day of great characters 
was over! Just as they talk now, since Webster 
and the others are gone. But great men will be 
“living after the Agamemnons,”’ and the earth- 
quakes will come. There was one in the British 
Isles the other day, and one in New England the 
other night!* The close of the nineteenth century 
will be as full of wonderful things as was that of the 
eighteenth. 

In 1789, when the grievances of a thousand years 
sprang up simultaneously for redress in France, 
Carlo Bonaparte had been four years in his grave, 
and Madame Letitia, then thirty-six years old, kept 
her family of eight children at Ajaccio, where her 
half-brother, the Abbe Fesch, also lived with them, 
and, doubtless, shared his income with his straight- 
ened relatives. They formed a fateful household 
circle—wearing invisibly, as it were, their future 
crowns and coronets. The eldest was Giuseppe, 
(the names were afterward Frenchified) about twen- 
ty-three years old, a lawyer like his father; the 
second, Napolione, two years younger, who had 
been educated at the military academy of Brienne, 
and was now “a lieutenant in the regiment of La 
Fere’”’— 


‘* A very young soldier of the king, 
And the king’s young soldier !”’ 

It is curious to consider Napoleon a poor officer of 
King Louis; more curious to consider what his life 
might have been if the Bourbons had held their own. 
He would probably have become a general of great 
skill; but rather discontented, and unpopular with 
his superiors. The third of the Bonapartes was 
Luciano, a spirited young scholar from the college 
of Autun—full of grand ideas of liberty and republi- 
canism; the next, Marianna—afterward Eliza; the 
next, Luigi—who never dreamed he was to be the 
father of the emperor of 1853; and then came the 
three youngest: Maria Annonciada—afterward Pau- 
line, Caroline, and Gierolamo—the present dissatis- 
fied uncle, and the only survivor of the “ giant 
brood’’ which first chipped their shells in that old 
nest of Ajaccio! 

All the family were friendly to the first French 
Revolution. They could scarcely be otherwise— 
seeing that they were nurtured on the traditions of 
rebellion, which lingered round all the hills and 
hearthstones, and breathed in the very atmosphere 
of poor, old, fighting Corsica, with her Theodores, 
and her Paolis, and her forty years or so of cut-and- 
thrust, and general hot water! Father Carlo had, 
now and then, flourished a good Ferrara with the 
aforesaid chiefs; and had bequeathed it, in a raving 
manner on his feverish death-bed, to his second son, 
who would be nothing but a soldier. While Luciano 
astonished the folks at Ajaccio with his grand ha- 
rangues about liberty, the rights of man, and the no- 


* Our readers, of course, know that we allude to the 
actual, unfigurative earthquake which took place in 
England in October, and those subsequent shocks ex- 
perienced in several parts of New England on the mid- 
night between the 26th and 27th of November last. 
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ble doings of the National Assembly—and Guiseppe, 
the eldest, participated in the enthusiasm of the time 
in a more measured way—the Lieutenant Napolione, 
who had got leave of absense, would take long, 
lonely walks about the rugged island, reading Plu- 
tarch, and building castles in the air, and also find 
time to write essays on various subjects—the ‘ Re- 
volutions of Corsica” among the rest—which he for- 
warded, full of hope, to the redoubtable demagogue- 
aristocrat Mirabeau. In 1792, the musing and thread- 
bare young lieutenant was in Paris, and, walking 
one day about the streets with Bourrienne, witnessed 
the attack of the mob on the palace of the Tuileries. 
The spectacle stirred up his blood a good deal: he 
regarded the helplessness of the king with disgust, 
and felt that with a regiment of cavalry, and a car- 
ronade or so, he could sweep that outrageous tag-rag 
and bobtail to the devil! Three years later, he car- 
ried out a similar idea in grand style. But he now 
came back to Ajaccio, and began to ask himself 
what sort of a people these French were, after all; 
and, in 1793, he was summoned to take his first de- 
cisive step in life. In that year, Corsica was thrown 
into a ferment by the return of Paoli—who hoisted 
once more the flag of independence. But the times 
were changed. He brought the English with them 
—these instruments of Pitt, then regarded as “‘ L’en- 
nemt du genre humain,”’ the enemy of the human 
That movement will never do! 
partes are now French, and will have nothing to say 
to Paoli—with British bayonets at his side, and Bri- 
tish gold in his pocket. Young Napoleon murmurs, 
moodily, ‘* Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes ;” and, 
so, to escape the hostility of the new masters of the 
island, the Napoleonidee, with their penates, leave 
their ancestral home forever, and throw themselves 
into the arms of France—or rather seize it in their 
own; as Norman William seized England when he 
fell on his face on the shore at Pevensey. The con- 
tinent was all before them, where to choose their 
place of rest, with the lieutenant for their guide. 
They could not have had a better. 

The mother and her family took up their residence 
at Marseilles, while the young soldier went pioneer- 
ing their way to fortune with his Toulon guns and his 
sword. Joseph, who was now (1794) a war com- 
missary, married Mademoiselle Clary, the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant of the city. Meantime, Na- 
poleon was made a general of brigade. But on the 
fall of Robespierre, to whose party he and his brother 
were attached, the Bonapartes were suspected and 
thrown out of employment for a time, during which 
the poor young general thought of going away to 
fight for the Grand Turk. He had very little money 
ia those days, used to lodge in garrets, living from 
hand to mouth, and write to Talma, the tragedian, 
congratulating him on his lucky profession and ask- 
ing for the loan of a trifle. .‘‘ But via the cloud that 
shadowed Borgia!’’? The terrible day of Vendemi- 
aire came, in 1795, bringing out the swarming and 
fire-breathing sections for another hurly-burly—and 
Napoleon Bonaparte was there, to the fore, to tell 


race, 


The Bona- , 





| signify to the young man? 


the trembling Directory that he would settle this 
disagreeable business, if they would only leave it to 
him! And they did. He then drew out his great 
guns and his cavalry, and with sabre-strokes and the 
remorseless grape swept out of the streets of the 
capital the last popular outbreak of the First revolu- 
tion! 

** Down with those full-fed aristocrats, who don’t 
feel for the poor people!” cried a burly potssarde, 
shaking her big head and fist at the thin, sallow 
general, as he sat on horseback, in the commotion. 

‘*Come, madam,” retorted he, smiling, ‘‘ let these 
good citizens here decide which of us both seems 
the better fed.” A mighty shout of French laughter 
came to put down the Amazon along with the rest of 
the sans culottes, and the triumph of the young chief 
was complete at all points on that remarkable day, 

The Bonapartes were now on the grand march to 
glory. Barras sends for the conqueror of the sec- 
tions, introduces the widow Beauharnois with her 
fascinating black eyes, hints she wquld make a very 
good wife, and says the army of Italy wants a com- 
mander. People declare that Barras should marry 
Josephine himself, and so forth. But what does that 
Bah! let him but have 


‘that army—let him but clutch that military trun- 


| cheon, and he will gladly marry the widow (who is, 











indeed, a very charming woman of 33, only six years 
his senior, with a charming boy and girl. The mat- 
ter was agreed on. They were married; and very 
soon the ardent bridegroom was fighting in the heart 
of Italy against the Austrian generals and the ele- 
ments; overcoming both, out of all rule of regulated 
warfare, and bringing that classic old peninsula in 
one campaign to the feet of the Five Hundred, in a 
continued storm of victory! In that year, 1796, the 
English left Corsica with curses to the French, and 
then Joseph and Lucien were returned as Deputies 
to the Council from their native island. Napoleon 
was now looked on as the best general of the repub- 
lic; and the reception he met with in Paris, on his 
return from Italy, resembled one of the ovations of 
the Roman generals in the old time. But his very 
celebrity made him an object of alarm to the Direc- 
tory. They knew he was the idol of his army as 
well as the favorite of the people, and feared the in- 


| fluence he might exercise on the government. They 


resolved to remove to a distance a man so charged 
with peril to themselves, and sent him to Egypt—an 
exercise of power for which he repaid them on his 


return! In the shadow of the Pyramids, he had 


| sternly resolved on the fate of these bungling Direc- 


tors! 

Eliza Bonaparte had now married Captain Bac- 
chiochi, a Corsican gentleman; and the gay Pau- 
line, the spoiled pet and beauty of the family, had 
made a love-match with General Leclerc, who won 
her from a crowd of adorers, In 1799, all the Bona- 
partes—Madame Mere at their head—migrated from 
Marseilles to Paris, and along with them came a 
troop of poor relations, hungry and high-hearted, and 
wondering what that good Napolione was going to 
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do for them. Something handsome, of course, see- 
ing that he has been lately kicking the old fogies of 
the Directory out of the windows, and is now the 
First of the three consuls, and can do any thing he 
pleases! This was very true, indeed; and the Bo- 
napartes were now, in fact, the most distinguished 
family in France. They fought, or legislated, or 
wrote books with eclat. Joseph found time in the 
midst of his diplomatic missions to write a romance 
called “ Moina;’’ and Lucien produced a novel, 
called “ Stella ;’’ Louis, too, had a literary turn, and 
afterward wrote some imaginative matter. A good 
deal of fancy and romance was mixed up with the 
genius of this astonishing family. Napoleon’s mind 


was full of the Italian essor ; and it is remarkable ‘ 


that, with all his severe practical sense, he admired 
the vague loftiness of Ossian. Lamartine, by the 
way, entertained a warm enthusiasm, also, for the 
** flimsy giantry” of the misty Macpherson. Moving 
toward the empire, Napoleon made his brother-in- 
law, Bacchiochi, a colonel; and sent Leclerc to St. 
Domingo, as governor of that dependency. Caroline 
was married to the beaw sabreur—the handsome 
swordsman, Joachim Murat; and, after some ma- 
neeuvering on the part of the First Consul and Jo- 
sephine, Louis Bonaparte (of whom we shall have 
more to say, by and bye) was persuaded to marry 
Hortense Beauharnois—his step-niece, as she may be 
termed. 

When Napoleon became emperor, in 1804, he 
grew dissatisfied with his family relations, and 
wished most of them at the—island. His brothers, 
in particular, tried and tormented his proud spirit 
exceedingly. He always disliked the marriage of 
Lucien with Mademoiselle Boyer—the inkeeper’s 
daughter; and when the latter died, he hoped his 
brother would have turned his thoughts to a lady of 
rank. But Lucien enraged him by marrying, in 
1803, Madame Juberteau, the widow of an officer. 
Jerome behaved as reprehensibly as Lucien. Dur- 
ing a cruise off the American coast, in command of 
a war-ship, he put into Baltimore; and there, at a 
very early age, married a fair republican—Miss 
Elizabeth Patterson. When the young couple re- 
turned to France, in 1805, the emperor would not re- 
receive them. The old plebeian instincts were too 
strong, in fact, for these brothers; and their conduct 
shows they were men of good dispositions—who 
liked what was cordial and true better than what 
was splendid merely. Lucien, the Brutus-genius 
of the family, would not bend to the will of his bro- 
ther. Like an honest republican, he went away 
and set up his independent household gods at Rome, 
in 1804. He did not like, and very often blamed his 
brother’s imperial doings, and took to writing a grand 
epic poem, called ‘‘ Charlemagne,”’ for his friend— 
Pope Pius VII. Lucien was an enlightened man— 
a virtuoso, and a patron of literature. It was to him 
that young Beranger applied, with his first MS. of 
songs; and from him the poor chansonnier received 
the early and effective encouragement he so warmly 
acknowledges. 


In the Senatus Consultum which raised Napoleon 
to the empire, the brothers Lucien and Jerome were 
not mentioned among the heirs to the throne. Con- 
sidering that Louis Napoleon is always guided by 
precedent, this may account for the exclusion of 
Jerome from the number of those named in the late 
Senatus Consultum as liable to be nominated to the 
succession. By the Consultum of 1804, females 
were excluded from the order of the Bonapartean 
line, according to the old Frankish “law of Salick 
land.” 

The Bonaparte family were now covered with 
titles. Murat was made a prince—and looked every 
inch a prince! and Caroline a princess. Pauline, 
now the widow of General Leclerc, who had died 
of fever in St. Domingo, was married to the Italian 
Prince de Borghese, and Eliza, wife of Bacchiochi, 
became a French princess in her own right. The 
beautifal Pauline, Josephine the gay and splendor- 
loving, and the handsome and dignified mother of 
the Napoleonidee, gave extraordinary attractions to 
the court in those earlier years of the empire, when 
the wonders of Aladdin’s lamp seemed to be realized 
at the Tuileries. Madame Mere had a grand estab- 
lishment of her own, and looked, with a feeling of 
composed astonishment, on that sudden exaltation 
of all who were dear to her in the world— 


She who did supply the wars 
With thunder, and the court with stars! 


Lines, by the by, which are very suitable to her, 


_and, we may add, no less curious, that they were 


applied by Sir Jervace Clifton to another Madame 
Leetitia—the Countess of Essex—over two centuries 
azo. One would think they were prophetic! But 
the heads of that Corsican house were to rise still 
higher. England would not cease from championing 
the French emperor “ to the utterance.’’ The con- 
tinental system was established to ruin her trade, 
and the furies of war continued to rage by sea and 
land. Tilsit and Erfurth saw the continent sub- 
servient to Napoleon, and then his princes and peers 
rose to kings—hedging his formidable dignity with 
crowned heads and sceptered hands. Joseph was 
made King of Naples and Sicily, and then King of 
Spain—leaving the Italian monarchy to Murat; 
Eugene Beauharnois, who had married the daughter 
of the King of Bavaria, was made King of Northern 
ltaly, and Jerome was made “a king of shreds and 
patches” of territory in Westphalia. The latter had 
been forced to quit his American wife and marry a 
princess of Wurtemburg. The Princess Borghese 
got the Duchy of Guastalla, and the Princess Eliza 
got Lucca and Piombino. The gray mare, in this 
latter case, was the better horse; and Eliza towered 


like Thalestris over poor Bacchiochi. Lucien was 


offered several thrones, if he would but quit his wife. 
But he manfully refused to break that sacred tie. 
He stuck to his wife and to his MS. of Charlemagne, 
and proved himself a better man than any of the 
The Pope, however, made him Prince of 
Canino, in spite of his republicanism. 


kings. 





Then came the last act of the Napoleonic drama, 
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(First Part.) Napoleon, who loved glory better 
than Josephine—(their marriage from the beginning 
was a mere martage de convenance)—divorced her ; 
her children, the King of Italy and the Queen of Hol- 
land, consenting, for state reasons. Of Bonaparte 
and Josephine, it may truly be said, “ they should 
never have met, or never have parted.’”? But the 
Nemesis reached the infractor of the bond. The 
evil luck seemed to come with the childish, reluctant 
Marie Louise ; but it would have come whether or 
no. The terrible Russian war broke the power of 
Napoleon. The veteran hearts that would still have 
kept his throne against the world, perished by the 
snowy wastes of Moscow, or the dark-rolling waters 
of the Berezina. Since the angel of the Lord blew 
in passing, against the host of Sennacherib, such an 
overthrow had never fallen upon any armament. 
Germany now rose, as Spain had done, and the 
French armies were forced over the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Rhine—a terrible and bloody re- 
calcitration! In 1814, the Bonapartes were all over- 
thrown ; and there was a greatcalm. Napoleon was 
at Fontainbleau, temporizing and endeavoring to 
transfer his throne to his son. Marie Louise and 


the King of Rome—then three years old—were at | 
Blois, with Joseph and Jerome, who called on the | 


empress to go to the South of France, regardless of 
any act of capitulation, and summon the people to 
rally round the child. But she refused. The brothers 
then left her, and she proceeded with her son to her 
father’s head-quarters at Rambouillet. She refused 
to accompany her husband to exile. She treated 
him as he had treated Josephine—which was a just 
retribution. The latter died in 1814, after the em- 
peror had gone to Elba. 
Italian duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla— 
revertible to her son at her death. Young Napoleon 
was taken away to Vienna, and never saw his father 
more. But the father longed tosee him. He would 
not allow he was yet put down; but would strike 
another blow for the lad, and for empire. Landing 
in the month of March, 1815, at Frejus, on the Gulf 
of San Juan, he made from that placeto Paris one 
of the most decisive and astonishing marches re- 
corded in history! When it was announced that the 
old lion had broken loose, the nation held its breath 
fora time. A royal army, commanded by the Bour- 
hon princes, was posted at Melun, to stand between 
the terrible man and Paris—to meet him, and take 
or destroy him! But Napoleon, as he approaches 
the capital, drives forward resolutely toward the 
royal position, accompanied by two attendants only. 
The troops see a cloud of dust, then a cabriolet 
rattling down the opposite hill. There is a little 
man seated in it, between two others—Who? 
What? Sacre Dieu! that gray coat !—that cocked 
hat! See, he stands up, and is stretching out his 
arms to them! In ten minutes a French revolution 
is improvised and accomplished; the army is de- 
lirious—demoralized—restored ; Napoleon is now 
at the head of it, marching, as before, with a serene 
rapidity, upon the Tuileries, where he is to sleep, 








and Louis the Desired and the French princes, are 
running horribly breathless toward Ghent, under 
cloud of night! 

There was a Bony ! When comes such another ? 


A little while, and the cannons are heard at 
Waterloo—“ that first and last of fields’’—sounding, 
on the road to Brussels, and by the wood of Soig- 
niés, and on the heights of Planchenoit—the knell 
of Napoleon’s grand army, and his imperial puis- 
sance. Then, childless and crownless, he is wafted 
away to his last exile, ‘‘ placed far amid the melan- 
choly main ;” and then, in 1821, he is laid in his 
lonely grave, by the brook and the willow. 

The shepherd having been smitten, the flock was 
scattered—scattered all over the world Madame 
Mere went to Rome, to live and die with Cardinal 
Fesch—with a quieter mind, perhaps, than she had 
possessed during the troubled ascendency and pre- 
carious splendor of her wonderful Napoleon, Pauline 
died at Rome in 1815, leaving no children. She had 
clung to her brother, when all had left him—(even 
her own husband, Borghese)—and gone toshare his 
exile at Elba. She cheered his solitude, and by 
means of her unsuspected journeys and intercourse 
in various parts of the continent, concerted the sud- 
den restoration of her brother to his lost throne. 
The ex-king of Rome was now in the custody of 
of his grandfather, the Emperor of Austria. In the 
first place, the boy was deprived of his name, (Na- 
poleon Francis,) and called Francis Joseph. He 
was brought up at Schoenbrunn, in a state of con- 
straint—a sickly semi-Austrian. By his keepers, 
the Hapsburgs, he was treated, morally, as the little 


| dauphin was treated by the republicans in the Temple 
Marie Louise received the | 


They tried to poison his nature and make him hate his 
father. But the poor boy still loved to read and think 
about him, and felt a strong filial reverence and affec- 
tion forhis memory. As he would read every thing 
that had been written concerning the life and cam- 
paigns of the emperor—which, being history, could 
not well be kept from him—his tutors and instructors 
were always at hand to explain every thing; to 
show the youth the proper way of regarding his 
father’s career as ill-regulated and ambitious. Their 
Austrian glosses were upon every thing he perused 
—whether history, politics, or poetry—and his en- 
thusiasms were kept thoroughly drenched, lest they 
should become too warm. With all this, the Duke 
de Reichstadt ever thought of France, and parting 
one day from a French traveler who had visited him, 
he said: “I know no one in Paris; but salute, for 
me, the Column in the Place Vendome!” In 1830 
he was seized with a strong desire to go to France, 
to assist Charles X.; but he soon found that this 
was out of the question. He was the possessor of 
a Bohemian estate ; but, circumstanced as he was, 
amidst the stagnant splendor of the Austrian court, 
he did not need it. He knew he was no common 
man, and felt a longing desire to mix with the world, 
end do something worthy his lineage. He was fond 
of military studies, and was highly elated when his 


i grandfather gave him the uniform and rank of a 
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colonel. He was forever drilling his regiment— 
going through the exercises and bawling the word 
of command. But it was soon seen he was not for 
this world. Consumption was plainly visible in his 
prematurely tall, thin figure, and pallid face. In 
1828 his mother married Count Niepperg—her cham- 
berlain—and went to live in Italy. Several of 
Shakspeare’s verses, concerning Hamlet’s mother, 
will apply to poor Marie Louise. In 1832 she came 
back to Schoenbrunn to see her son die, in that 
cherished room where his father had once slept, 
when he was the conqueror of Austria. 

In 1836 died the venerable old mother—-Madame 
Leetitia—she who had danced with King Theodore « 
of Corsica, and dandled King Napoleon—F rancis of 
Rome—whose reccllections embraced so many 

‘¢ Names, deeds, gray legends, dire events, rebellions, 

Majesties, sovran voices, agonies, 

Creations and destroyings ;’’ 
who had witnessed such an Iliad of heroisms and 
vicissitudes and royal woes, in her magnificent life 
of eighty-seven years ! 

Joseph Bonaparte came to Amcrica in 1815, and 
lived, as Count Survilliers, at Bordentown, N. J., 
near the city of Philadelphia. His wife and two 
daughters remained in Europe ; and he went back- 
ward and forward between the continents two or 
three times. In 1841, having obtained leave to live 
in Italy, he returned to that country, and died at 
Genoa in 1845, aged seventy-seven. Jerome, after 
the battle of Waterloo, in which he had charged 
bravely to uphold the sceptre of his brother, was 
protected in Wurtemburg by his wife, who with- 
stood even her own father in his favor. In 1835 she 
died, and her two surviving children are Mathilde 
Demidoff and Napoleon Paul. Caroline Murat, after 
the shooting of her husband on the coast of Sicily 
in 1815, lived with her widowed sister, Eliza, at 
Trieste. In 1836, she brought her four children to 
Paris, and received a pension from Louis Philippe. 
She died in 1839. Her eldest son was Napoleon 
Achille Murat, who came to America, and marrying 
here, practiced as a lawyer in Georgia. He wrote 
a feeble book on ‘‘ The Moral and Political Con- 
dition of America,?’ and having returned to Europe, 
died in 1847. His younger brother, Napoleon Louis, 
once Prince of Ponte Carvo, was also married, and 
a lawyer, at New York. But he went back, too, 
and is now at the right hand of the emperor. Two 
of their sisters were married—one to the patriotic 
Count Pepoli, and the other to the Count Rasponi. 
The Princess Eliza, wife of Bacchiochi, left a 
daughter, who was married to the Count Camerata. 

Eugene Beauharnois was protected, after the 
crash of 1815, by his father-in-law, the King of 
Bavaria, and created Duke of Leuchtenberg and 
Prince of Eichstadt. On his death, in 1824, he left 
two sons and six daughters. The eldest of these 


last married Oscar, now King of Sweden; the 
second was united to the Prince of Hohenzollern ; 


son married Donna Maria, Queen of Portugal, in 
1835, and died the same year; the younger obtained 
the daughter of the Czar Nicholas, in 1839. 

Lucien Bonaparte, still at variance with his 
brother, and desirous to escape from all constraint, 
left Italy, and attempted to come to America in 
1810—at the very time Louis, King of Holland, was 
going away out of his brother’s power. But Lucien 
was taken by the English cruisers, and kept in Eng- 
land till 1814. After the fall of his brother, the 
emperor, (to whom he became in some sort recon- 
ciled—now that the latter was in trouble,) he went 
back to Italy, and, for the remainder of his life, was 
known to all the world as a virtuoso and man of tasie. 
He polished his ‘ Charlemagne,’’ and finished his 
‘¢ Cyrneide,”’ (Cyrnos was the ancient name of Cor- 
sica.) In 1828, tombs, with Etruscan remains, were 
discovered on his estate, and he gathered a rare 
museum, Which all travelers went to see. He died 
in 1840, at the age of 65, leaving 2 house full of 
children. His daughters by Mademoiselle Boyer, 
of St. Maximin, were married, one to Prince Ga- 
brielli, the other to Lord Dudley Stuart, the well- 
known friend ofall foreigners and fugitives in London. 
Of his four daughters, by the second marriage, 
Leetitia married an Irishman, Mr. Thomas Wyse, 
now British Charge at Athens. The three others 
are—the wife of Count Vincent of Canino, Constance, 
a nun at Rome, and Jeanne Bonaparte, wife of the 
Marquis Honorata. Charles Lucien, prince of Mu- 
signano, Was married in 1822, to his cousin, the 
daughter of Joseph. He came to America to see his 
father-in-law, and followed here the ornithological 
tracks of Audubon and Wilson. He afterward pub- 
lished in Italy the “Iconography of the Italian 
Fauna.’ He was President of the Roman Con- 
stituante Assembly, in 1848-9. His brothers, Louis, 
Peter, and Antony, aged respectively 39, 38, and 36, 
were also engaged in the Roman trouble. He 
(Charles Lucien) has three sons, Joseph Lucien, 
aged 32, Lucien Louis, aged 28, and Napoleon 
Jacques, aged 17. He has also five daughters, who, 
doubtless, have names—but we cannot come at them 
just now. 

We now revert to the present emperor’s branch 
of the tree—or rather, the trunk of it. In 1793 Louis 
Bonaparte, then nineteen years old, saw and fell in 
love with Madamoiselle Beauharnois, daughter of 
an emigrant marquis, a relative of Josephine’s first 
husband. Like the rest of his brothers, but one, he 
preferred the happiness of the heart to ambition. 
Napoleon, to thwart the match, sent Louis away to 
Lyons on military business, and afterward carried 
him off to Egypt. The young man never ceased to 


think of his mistress, however, and hoped to have 


her yet. But the plans of Napoleon succeeded, and 
the lover only came back to see the lady married to 
M. De Lavalette. This was a blow from which he 
never recovered—for which he never could forgive 





the third to Don Pedro, Emperor of Brazil; and the 
fuurth to the Count of Wurtemburg. 


his imperious brother. Josephine now desired to 


/marry her reluctant step-brother to her daughte: 
The eldest | 


Hortense; while Hortense wished to marry Napo- 
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leon’s handsome aid-de-camp, Duroc. The manceu- 
vering of the empress at last succeeded, and at a 
ball at Malmaison, the young people were taken 
captive and brought to the consenting point. They 
were married in 1802. But it was a marriage of 
coldness, and misgivings, and tears, 
Pale grew her cheek, and cold, 
Colder her kiss; 
Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this! 
Ts a sentiment which Louis might have sighed forth 
at many subsequent periods of his life. His eldest 
son died in infancy. His second, Napoleon Louis, 
was born in 1804. In 1806, he became king of Hol- 
land, and in 1808, Charles Louis Napoleos (now em- 
peror) was born at Paris on the 20th of April. 

{n 1810, Louis left the throne of Holland rather 
than codperate with Napoleon’s designs against the 
interests and liberties of the Hollanders, and went 
away, with a free mind, to Italy and Switzerland. 
He went alone. There being no longer any state 
necessity to keep them together, he and Hortense 
parted by mutual consent. Poor Louis, like his 
brothers, took to the pen on his release, and wrote 
several things—political, poetical and critical— 
among them a melancholy love tale, “ Marte ou Les 
Peines de l’ Amour,” in which he apparently told 
the story of his own heart. He now felt like a man 
who had long lost his way, but had at last found it 
in a quiet pathway with the shade of pensive and 
whispering trees overhead. His government of the 
Dutchmen, who had learned to love and respect 
him, left no pang of remorse to embitter his soli- 
tude. 

Hortense went to her estate at Arenenberg, in 
Switzerland, with her two boys—whom, curiously 
enough, the father consented to part with—and there 
they grew up, rambling from chdéteau to chalet and 
remembering the great man who had, once upon a 
time, fondled them and talked to them in the noble 
palace of the Tuileries. For, before his fall, Napo- 
leon had Jooked on them as his possible successors, 
and would sometimes have them brought to him. 
All this, and the pretensions of their blood, they 
doubtless heard after from the lips of Hortense at 
that old castle in Thurgau. In 1831, the young men 
—the elder of whom had been recently married to 
his cousin Charlotte, daughter of his uncle Joseph— 
ran away into Italy, to do something in the insur- 
rection against Austria which had broken out in the 
Romagna. Napoleon Louis, overcome by fatigue 
and sickness, died at Forli, in that year, and Hor- 
tense, who had followed her children, was just in 
time to save Charles Louis Napoleon, who had fallen 
sick at Ancona, from the clutches of the Austrians. 
She carried him off to England, and thence, in spite 


of his desire to join the Polish rebels, to Switzer- | 


land. In 1832, on the death of the ex-king of Rome, 
Louis Napoleon felt himself “king of the Bona- 
partes.” According to the Senatus Consultum of 
1804, he was the heir of Napoleon. In a little time 
he published some pamphlets—a Manual of Artil- 





ay 


| lery, Military Thoughts on Switzerland, and Politi- 


| cal Reveries—all very poor stuff. He was however 
appointed captain of a Bernese regiment in 1834. 
In 1836 this harum-scarum head of the house 
(who knew, however, the rotten foundations of 
Louis Philippe’s dynasty) was encouraged to invade 
France by way of Strasbourg. On the snowy morn- 
ing of October 30th, a regiment of artillery, the 
officers of which had been gained over, were drawn 
up in the barracks of that town, and there they were 
immediately joined by Louis Napoleon and seven 
or eight others, carrying a standard with an eagle 
on the top of it. The nephew of the emperor was 
presented to the men, and, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, they consented to follow him. Away they 
marched through the town, rousing up and astonish- 
ing the natives a good deal. All would have gone 
well in Strasbourg, but for a stupid infantry regi- 
ment which could not understand the matter, and so 
stood firm for old Potre and things as they were. 
The insurrection was checked before breakfast, the 
insurgents were reclaimed, and Louis Napoleon 
brought to Paris. Promising to go to America and 
stay there, he was shipped for New York. In that 
city he resided for some time, in a dilapidated aud 
dissipated way. Part of the time he lodged in 
Reade street, with a gentleman now high in office in 
France. He had hardly any thing to live on, but 
nevertheless contrived to live profligately enough 
He was frequently insulted and expelled from cer- 
tain places in which he had behaved too outrage- 
ously, and was more than a dozen times the occupant 
of a cell in the old jail in the Park—taken down 
some time since! Some time before he went away 
from New York, he was under arrest for violent 
conduct toward a woman who kept one of the dis- 
reputable houses of the city. He got off, somehow 
or other, after employing a lawyer whom he forgot 
to pay, and next turned up in London, in 1837, 

In that year his mother died at Arenenburg. Be- 
tween that period and 1848, he varied his rowé life 
in London by writing, among other things, his very 
heavy and commonplace pamphlet called “ Idees 
Napoleoniennes”—chiefly remarkable as showing 
the fatuous tenacity with which he always clings to 
the one overgrown idea that he has got in his head. 
He had several followers and flatterers, and used to 
assume many habits and airs of state, ridiculous 
enough when contrasted with his circumstances. 
In 1840, seeing that Louis Philippe was going to 
trade upon the ashes of Napoleon, which the Prince 
de Joinville was bringing from St. Helena for a 
magnificent burial in the Madclaine, he resolved to 
spoil that state-stroke by a coup of his own. Ac- 
cordingly with forty or fifty téte-montees about him, 
and £20,000 in his pocket, he embarked, on the 4th 
of August, in the City of Edinbargh steamer, for the 
conquest of France. That night he unfolded his 
plans, and the war-council drank excessively. Cap- 
tain Crow said afterward that he never saw any 
people drink somuch! At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the invaders landed near Boulogne and then 
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marched on the town; the prince in the front, a large 
gilt eagle behind him, to conjure with, a live one in 
a box, and a neat kilderkin of rum. The soldiers 
of the 42d regiment were at breakfast when the 
strange party entered the barracks. The prince 
began hostilities by serving out rum—which the 
royalists seemed rather glad to get—and then ha- 
ranguing them. Somewhat mystified by the sudden- 
ness of the thing, and also, perhaps, by the liquor, 
the soldiers could not exactly make out whether the 
man before them was the emperor, or his son, or 
his nephew ; but that did not signify ; and they were 
going to rebel, when an unbelieving old sergeant, 
who had not taken so much as the rest, prevented 
the adhesion of the men, and so brought on an alter- 
cation and alarm, in the midst of which the officers 
came flying into the barrack-yard, with their swords 
in their hands, to ask what was the matter. An 
angry parley, a hubbub, a skirmish followed, in 
which Louis Napoleon shot a poor soldier in the 
neck—and then the baffled invaders retired from the 
barracks to try their desperate luck with the citi- 
zens. Away they went, the prince running vehe- 
mently at their head, with his cocked-hat on the 
point of his sword, crying out Vive L’ Empereur ! 
and throwing handfuls of silver about him among 
the puzzled and delighted crowd that scampered 
along at his heels. But the soldiers followed them, 
and when they were out of breath, came and took 
them. Then the Pretender was sent to Ham, with 
Montholon, Persigny, Parquin and Canneau, and 
there, for six long years, he led the weary life of a 
prisoner—writing about the ‘‘ Extinetion of Pauper- 
ism’ and meditating a grand Life of Charlemagne! 
In 1846 he escaped from that place, in the dress of a 
laborer carrying a plank, and went to England. 
Two years afterward, Louis Philippe escaped fiom 
the Tuileries, carrying an umbrella, and went to the 
same place. 

In 1848, the hopes of Louis Napoleon were again 
in full feather—all alive and fluttering. During the 
exaggerated hubbub in London, he seemed to fore- 
show his future policy by becoming a special con- 
stable to put down the angry Chartists and preserve 
‘‘ order’’ in society. At the close of that year he 
was recalled, in the most wonderful manner, by the 
French people, who had witnessed, with weariness 
or fear, the wordy turbulence, the spasmodic states- 
manship, the fierce and flimsy theories of the La- 
martines, the Rollins, and the Blanes. He was 
chosen to the assembly—not in the electoral spirit 
which we understand, but by that blind instinctive 
impulse which serves the French instead of the 
sound practice and experience of democracy. The 
first important achievements of his presidentship 
were the overthrow and murder of the sister repub- 
lic of Rome, and the violent setting aside of that 
strong, old fallacy that France was the van of Euro- 
pean republicanism—that her leadership was indis- 
pensably necessary to its progress and success. 
She now opened her welcoming arms to the Bona- 
partes, who came trooping in from all quarters of the 





horizon. Three of them were returned as repre- 
sentatives to the assembly, viz: Peter, second son 
of Lucien, and brother of the ornithologist; Napo- 
leon, son of Jerome; and Napolean Lucien Murat, 
the late New York lawyer. 

The Ex-king, Jerome, was made Governor of the 
Invalids; and his daughter, Mathilde Demidoff, pre- 
sided at the re-unions of the Prince-President. 

The reactionary course of Louis Napoleon is well 
known. In 1851, he demolished the republican con- 
stitution. Suspecting—perhaps truly—that the As- 
sembly was conspiring against him, and resolved 

To delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon— 
he took his high-handed measures accordingly. On 
fhe eve of the 2nd of December—the anniversary of 
the battle of Austerlitz and the coronation of the eim- 
peror—- 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And France’s capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry. 
The president walked about among his festive guests 
as calm and courteous as usual ; and nothing seemed 
to indicate the mine which was about to spring. 
But in the morning, the citizens—amazed Belshaz- 
zars in their night-caps—looked out of their windows 
and saw the president’s hand-writing on their walls 
—the ‘“* Mene, Tekel, Upharsin’”’ of republicanism. 
Meantime the Assembly of the Naticn was collared 
and turned out of doors. They who had coolly de- 
molished the Roman republic were coolly demolished 
themselves. They were carried on foot—ministers, 
generals, ambassadors, admirals, members of the In- 
stitute, orators, authors—the Duke de Broglie, Ker- 
atry—father of the House, Odillon Barrot, Dufaure, 
Berryer, Duvergier, D’Hauranne, Gustave de Beau- 
mont, ovr friend De Tocqueville, Admirals Laine 
and St. Cecile, Generals Oudinot and Lauriston, the 
Dukes of Luynes and Montebello, and so forth—all, 
to the number of 120, marched to prison like a com- 
pany of felons!’ The taking away of the Long Par- 
liament’s “‘ bauble,’’ or the scattering of the French 
Directory at the orangery of St. Cloud, was nothing 
to that fell December swoop! It is comfortable to 
think of it—for the sake of Roman liberty, retribu- 
tion, and ‘the eternal fitness of things!”? Then the 
French generals had their turn. Cavaignac, Chan- 
garnier, Bedeau—all African Scipios—were pulled 
out of bed, in their shirts, put in vans (like so many 
pick-pockets) and carried off to Ham—though, pro- 
bably, they would rather have gone to Turkey. 
After all this, what had the editors to expect? The 
president showed what a joke that power of the 
press is! Alas! the French presses were made 
afraid, and ran off like grashoppers. They could do 
nothing against cannons. Jater arma silent lead- 
ing-articuli. The newspapers were dispersed— 
vanished the Duck, the Volcano, the Red Bullets, 
the Mother Michel, the Devil’s Eye-Glass, and with 
these the “‘Ami du Peuple,”’ the “Commune,” the 
“ Populaire,” the ‘Pere Duchesne,” and all the rest 
of these paper-pillars of the ebullient state! An 
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army of cheap and fiery newspapers melted away 
like ghosts at the crowing of the cock, and the 
white-faced shopkeepers said—joy go with them! 

Louis Napoleon had now thrown the whole re- 
public of 1848 into pi: he was the colossus of the 
scene; and the rest of mankind walked about under 
his huge legs to find themselves a prudent way of 
getting along in the world, without the danger of 
bringing their heads against a bayonet. But the 
most wonderful spectacle of all was the serenity 
with which the French shrugged their shoulders at 
all this bloody legerdemain—at the sight of their 
most dignified representatives and fellow-cilizens 
taken captive through the streets like rogues and 
vagabonds ! 

France has laid aside her last republic among the 
rest of her failures with the equanimity of Beau 
Brummell’s valet, laying aside the experimented 
oravats—thetr failures of the toilet. The French 
have got Napoleon III. By a dynastic assumption, 
Napoleon II. is supposed to have resigned. And, 
indeed, the supposition in his case wears a better 
fase than that of Louis XVII. That poor boy died 
in the Temple—an ignorant, half-brutalized creature. 
They only killed the father’s body; but they killed 
the son’s mind—a far more deplorable murder! 
The Bourbons would ignore the usurpation of a 
quarter of a century; and, therefore, the shadowy 
Louis XVII. represents the most innocent reign on 
the roll of the Capetian kings. Napoleon Francis 
was once a king, and was usually styled Napoleon 
II., by anticipation. Even Victor Hugo—he who 
has been lately recanting, in prose truculently point- 
ed, the Napoleonism of his lyric verse—wrote a 
poem on the birth and fate of the King of Rome, 
with the title, ‘‘ Napoleon IT.” 

Oh, eighteen hundred and eleven! Oh, time, 
When a vast population bowed to hear 
the number of the cannons that thundered from the 
Invalids to announce the child of Marie Louise. 
Twenty-one would have indicated a daughter. At 
the twenty-second, all Paris was in a state of loud 
and lively emotion! The present emperor, then, 
ignores the Bourbons, as they ignored his uncle. 
There is not now, we believe, a royal family in 
Europe so strong in heirs as that of Bonaparte. Un- 
less violently put out of the way, they must, in the 
order of nature, keep a firm and protracted hold of 
their dynasty. By the Senatus Consultum, Louis 
Napoleon—in default of his own issue—may choose 
his successors from the sons of his Uncle Lucien, 
viz: Charles Lucien, Ex-president of the Roman 
Assembly, and his three brothers—Louis-Lucien, 
Pierre, and Antony; from the sons of Charles Lu- 
cien, viz: Joseph Lucien, Lucien-Louis, and Na- 
poleon Jacques; he may also adopt Napoleon 
Bonaparte, son of Jerome. The imperial family 
will consist of these, and the others named in the 
preceding pages; and none of these persons can 
marry without tae consent of the emperor. There 
are a set of Irish youngsters who will find them- 
selves curiously hindered in the matter of falling in 





love—all along of the successful perjury of Louis 
Napoleon; to wit—the children of Mr. Wyse, of 
Waterford, now with their parents at Athens. Le- 
titia, daughter of Lucien, is the wife of that gentle- 
man. 

It is remarkable that the man who never bore a 
French title—who thwarted the emperor by marry- 
ing to please himself, and manifested (of the whole 
family) the most republican feclings against the em- 
pire, should be the one whose children, after all, 
stand closest collaterally to the present throne of 
France. It is also to be remarked that these Ca- 
ninos are still republican in their ideas; a fact which 
may give rise to much speculation as to the future 
character of the French monarchy. But this last is, 
itself, a doubtful thing, after all; and obliges us to 
confine our thoughts to its immediate chances. Just 
now, we see nothing but a quiet subsiding into the 
old order of Napoleon I. There will be princes, 
dukes, peers, princesses, duchesses, countesses, and 
all the paraphernalia and high tone of regulated im- 
perialism. There will be an empress: and a young 
scamp—who was many times in Reade-street jail, 
the worse for drink and dirt—will be a grand em- 
peror, wearing the crown of Clovis, and sitting upon 
the throne of Charlemagne! Well, who says now 
that the world is falling into the platitudes, and that 
there are no more any romantic and unprecedented 
| Strange things under the sun? This is the Thau- 
_maturgian age, of a surety—and more of it is to 
' come! 

What, then, is to come? Who can venture to 
foretell, in the midst of such a wild jostling of events 
| —in such a bewildering of high hopes and fond pro- 
phecics? <A Gallic tete-montee, with a true trigger, 
may, ‘in the twinkling of a maz/ post,’’? make France 
again a stormy republic, and Europe a battle-ground. 
But, supposing Aristogiton or Ankerstrém don’t 
come—still there be parlous chances in another di- 
rection. France has for ages been trying to go to 
the boundaries of old Gaul—to make the Rhine, at 
least, the German frontier, and thus include Flanders 
or Belgium. This is a traditional idea of the French 
monarchy and people, which will yet be realized. 
Flanders was anciently one of the half-dozen great 
French fiefs (Normandy, Burgundy, Thoulouse, 
Aquitaine, Bretagne) which gathered round the cen- 
tral Capetian duchy. In time, it became united to 
the dukedom of Burgundy; and, on the death of 
Charles the Bold, was alienated. The daughter of 
that ‘* Mad Bull” marrying Maximillian of Austria 
took away Flanders, which thereafter, in spite of 
the efforts of Louis XI., remained with Germany. 
Henry IV. tried to recover the Rhine provinces: 
and used to say, that he wished Germany should 
have all who spoke German; Spain, all who spoke 
Spanish ; but that France should have all who spoke 
French. Ifthat rule held good, France would have had 
Flanders. Louis XIV. took it at the peace of Nime- 
guen; but the war of the Spanish succession stripped 
him of it. During the first French revolution, daunt- 
less Danton used to proclaim in the Convention, that 
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the boundaries of Franee were “the Alps, the Py- 
renees, the Ocean, and the Rhine!’’ and Napoleon 
I., while he had power to wield a sword, made and 
kept it so. 

All the French writers sustain and glorify this 
proud old dream. Following the haughty declara- 
tions and policy of Richelieu, Augustine Thierry, 
no later than 1850, declares it has for ages formed 
‘part of the national conscience ;’? and he further 
says, that the fulfillment of it having been demanded 
‘with importunity and menaces”’ of the two dynas- 
ties recently crushed, it behooves the nation, now free, 
to act for itself, and consummate that ancestral pre- 
tension! The words of Thierry are very emphatic, 
and find an echo in every French heart. 

The government of Louis Napoleon is even more 
incompatible with peace, than that of Napoleon I. 
confessedly was. ‘To preserve himself against the 
exasperations of a humiliated and insulted people— 
such as the French know themselves to be—the 
present ruler must endeavor, by war, to enlist the 
military pride of the nation on his side. This seems 
to be his inevitable policy, in the estimation of those 
who venture to predict any thing concerning the 
French government. It seems the only thing that 
could, in some degree, hush up or slur over his bare- 
faced outrage against the laws and honor of France. 
No doubt such a movement would be a momentous 
one—almost as perilous as not to make it. It would 
bring up the great powers, bristling in arms, to sup- 
port the Holy Alliance, and to keep the map of Europe 
as it was in 1812. It would thus set the continent in 
a blaze, and give the peoples one more chance against 





their circumspect oppressors. Live or die, Louis 
Napoleon seems destined to be the cause of uproar 
in the world. He has an amazing dogged confidence 
in his luck (he has no star) as his history has shown 
in several striking ways; and is just the man to go 
in for the Rhine border, with France hurraing at his 
back. He has shown himself disposed to stickle for 
the traditional claims of the nation—even in so tri- 
fling a thing as the Holy Places of Jerusalem, to the 
protectorate of which he insists that France is en- 
titled. This claim rose in the middle ages; but with 
a coat of Napoleonic varnish it will look as good as 
new—and see if Abdul Medjid will dare make a jest 
of it—as we do! 

The future condition of France under the Napo- 
leonidz baffles, we repeat, all power of prediction. 
But one tendency, at least, we can perceive—the 
results of which seem to “loom in the future,” as 
D’Israeli would say—the tendency to a Napoleonic 
policy. By his master-passion (following the rule 
of Alexander Pope) we may discover the regularity 
of this comet—the plainness of such an unprincipled 
Wharton. He has only one idea in his head (but 
that is a thumper—a monster) “‘ the Napoleon idea ”’ 
—with a gray-coat and cocked-hat on! That will 
certainly lead him into the Napoleonic ways. 
Wherefore let all concerned look a-head; and let 
Belgium have an eye to her crockery, and the un- 
lucky Lion on the Waterloo mound! That ez- 
emplary Napoleon I. had a habit of laying hands on 
whatever he considered his right, and then saying 
with military piety—‘‘ Dieu me l’a donnée; gare a 





qui la touche!” 
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Frerce sunshine beats on the stubble 
Yon lofty hills about, 

And the green leaves almost perish 
By the brooks, of scorching drought. 


The birds seem tired of singing, 
They hide in the shady glade— 

You notice their weary winging 
Where those moss-beds are made. 


A cloud ’s seudding over the meadow, 
It darkens the stunted grass, 

That lowly will lie to-morrow 
Where the mower’s scythe shall pass. 


The tender shoots springing early 
Spread promise along the plain, 
Of harvest-shocks, richly dowered 

With fringes of yellow grain. 


And now they are thinly standing 
On white and glimmering ground, 

The wild corn-flowers are drying 
Where the scattered sheaves are bound 


The drought may thin the harvest; 
Too late may fall the showers, 

And we weary of disappointment 
Full oft in this world of ours. 


The meadow-lands, seared and barren, 
In the shimmering light may lie; 
And the fruit we dearly cherish 
Of a blighting mildew die ;— 


Yet bear we a heart of patience 
To meet all the coming sorrow, 
While walking in shaded valleys 





Heaven’s comfort and strength we ’ll borrow. 











A MARRIAGE 


AT TANGIER. 


(EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL.) 


THE moon is glancing in through the open window 
from the spangled ripples of the bay; but I am too 
sleepy to be poetical—so, good night, dearest. I will 
make a long journal letter of this, for there will be 
plenty of time here. 

This morning, before breakfast, I stopped before 
one of the little shop-nooks in the main street, where 
a grim and bearded pagan sat cross-legged, and began 
to bargain with him for a pair of bright yellow mo- 
rocco-leather slippers. While the treaty was pro- 
ceeding a sleek and officious Jew came up, under 
pretence of interpreting, and insinuated that he had 
better and cheaper slippers at his shop. I thonght, 
perhaps, he was no greater rogue than others; and 
so I went with him, and found a very smart establish- 
ment up stairs, with a great variéty of shawls, and 
scarfs, and jillabiahs, and. Moorish cushions, and 
daggers, and every sort of curiosity—the only thing 
which appeared to be deficient were yellow slippers. 
In the patio of the house there was a plasterer, or 
white-washer. While I was looking over the things 
he had slipped out, and when I came into the street 
he fell upon me with strong intreaties to inspect his 
shop somewhere else; but I told him he was a 
whited sepulchre, and went back to breakfast. 

Wandering about the town, we came to the foot 
of the oastle hill. At the top, there was a gateless 
and dilapidated arch, amenable to pacific entry ; and 
within a picturesque, irregular court-yard, partially 
in ruins, with horse-shoe arches and slender arabesque 
columns. Sauntering in through the archway, we had 
been passed by a handsome maiden, bearing a basket, 
whom we knew, by being unveiled, to be a Jewess, 
At a modest distance we followed the fair Susannah 
among the winding angles and corners of the ruin. 
She went in at a low, broad arch. Here we were 
received by a grizzly-bearded old man, in a turban, 
with a couple of large keys in his belt. Him we 
saluted with ‘‘ essaldm aleykom” and a bow. 

‘““Waleykom essaldém!” he replied. ‘Ye, oh! 
caballeros, are apparently Spanish,”’ he continued, 
in slow, strangely accented Castilian, “and are 
doubtless come to see the prison.” 

‘‘We are come to see the prison, truly; but we 
are not Spanish—being, shokr Alléh !* of the family 
of the Inkleez.”’ 

‘‘ Thrice welcome, sons of the Inkleez: I am the 
father of the prison,’’? said he, making a salaam, 
‘and ye shall see my children.”” He then poured 
out some coffee from a pipkin, which stood over a 
few charcoal embers. He made many excuses for 
only having one cup in his coffee-service; and lita 
long chibouque, from which we each smoked a few 
whiffs after we had taken a few sips of the coffee. 

‘But who is that fair maiden whispering through 
the hole in the door ?”’ 


* Thanks be to God! 
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** She is Rahab, the daughter of one Joshua, an 
old rogue, who lately sold a donkey to one of the 
Faithful for more dirhems * than it was worth, even 
if it had not been bewitched; but bewitched it was, 
and died within a week, and the old dog will remain 
in my family till he refunds the price. His daughter 
ofien brings him food in her basket. He is by far 
too well off—the old thief! and if he were starved 
a little, he would give up his dishonest gains much 
sooner; but, the other day, when I told her she must 
come no more, she cried so bitterly, saying the old 
man would die, that I could not find in my heart to 
refuse her—for the she-wolf of an unbelieving Jewess 
has fair eyes, and it pinches my heart to see her 
weep. Daughter of the accursed, stund aside, and 


let these gentlemen look through the door.” 


A most foul, black, damp and dismal place it was; 
the crowded prisoners squatting about here and there 
on the floor—which was like the pavement of a sta- 
ble, or an old-fashioned farm, where ammonia is not 
economized. The ancient Joshua was standing near 
the door; his long, white beard wagging as he chew- 
ed. While we were looking, there was a noise at 
the outer gate, and a fresh offender was brought in. 
He was an old acquaintance; having only been let 
out of prison a week ago, and now he had been 
caught again, stealing a bunch of carrots in the mar- 
He was very vociferous in his defense ; 
but, in the most brilliant crisis of his harangue, as 
soon as he had been shouldered opposite the prison- 
door, it opened with a crash of bolts and chains— 
they gave him a slap on the back, and in he leaped 
head foremost over the high stone threshold—the 
door crashed to again, and there was an end of him. 
There was something irresistibly ludicrous in the 
extremely sudden disposal of this turbulent purloiner 
of vegetables, of which a description, necessarily 
telling a number of simultaneous occurrences one 
after another, can give but little idea. 

We presented the prisoners with a small contribu- 
tion for bread, (which they clamorously demanded,) 
and gave the father of the prison a large cigar. Go- 
ing out of the castle, we sat down on a stone-bench 
along the wall, beneath the shade of a tower. Here 
a small crowd of infidels gathered to see us light our 
pipes with a burning-glass, after which they wished 
to have their fingers burned, and we fell into a re- 
ligious discussion, which we carried on first by pas- 
sages from the Koran ; of which having exhausted 
our stock ineffectually, we finished off the argument 
with our broomsticks: these we applied to their 
shins; for they could not keep their tempers when 
we quoted Mahomet to prove that both Christians 
and Jews might be saved, if they believed in God 
and the last day and did virtuously. 

As we descended through the town, we were 

* Pieces of silver money. 
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the boundaries of France were ‘the Alps, the Py- 
renees, the Ocean, and the Rhine!’’ and Napoleon 
I., while he had power to wield a sword, made and 
kept it so. 

All the French writers sustain and glorify this 
proud old dream. Following the haughty declara- 
tions and policy of Richelieu, Augustine Thierry, 
no later than 1850, declares it has for ages formed 
‘part of the national conscience ;’’ and he further 
says, that the fulfillment of it having been demanded 
‘with importunity and menaces’”’ of the two dynas- 
ties recently crushed, it behooves the nation, now free, 
to act for itself, and consummate that ancestral pre- 
tension! The words of Thierry are very emphatic, 
and find an echo in every French heart. 

The government of Lous Napoleon is even more 
incompatible with peace, than that of Napoleon I. 
confessedly was. ‘To preserve himself against the 
exasperations of a humiliated and insulted people— 
such as the French know themselves to be—the 
present ruler must endeavor, by war, to enlist the 
military pride of the nation on his side. This seems 
to be his inevitable policy, in the estimation of those 
who venture to predict any thing concerning the 
French government. It seems the only thing that 
could, in some degree, hush up or slur over his bare- 
faced outrage against the laws and honor of France. 
No doubt such a movement would be a momentous 
one—almost as perilous as not to make it. It would 
bring up the great powers, bristling in arms, to sup- 
port the Holy Alliance, and to keep the map of Europe 
as it was in 1812. It would thus set the continent in 
a blaze, and give the peoples one more chance against 








their circumspect oppressors. Live or die, Louis 
Napoleon seems destined to be the cause of uproar 
in the world. He has an amazing dogged confidence 
in his luck (he has no star) as his history has shown 
in several striking ways; and is just the man to go 
in for the Rhine border, with France hurraing at his 
back. He has shown himself disposed to stickle for 
the traditional claims of the nation—even in so tri- 
fling a thing as the Holy Places of Jerusalem, to the 
protectorate of which he insists that France is en- 
titled. This claim rose in the middle ages; but with 
a coat of Napoleonic varnish it will look as good as 
new—and see if Abdul Medjid will dare make a jest 
of it—as we do! 

The future condition of France under the Napo- 
leonidz baffles, we repeat, all power of prediction. 
But one tendency, at least, we can perceive—the 
results of which seem to “loom in the future,’’ as 
D’Israeli would say—the tendency to a Napoleonic 
policy. By his master-passion (following the rule 
of Alexander Pope) we may discover the regularity 
of this comet—the plainness of such an unprincipled 
Wharton. He has only one idea in his head (but 
that is a thumper—a monster) “ the Napoleon idea ”’ 
—with a gray-coat and cocked-hat on! That will 
certainly lead him into the Napoleonic ways. 
Wherefore let all concerned look a-head; and let 
Belgium have an eye to her crockery, and the un- 
lucky Lion on the Waterloo mound! That ez- 
emplary Napoleon I. had a habit of laying hands on 
whatever he considered his right, and then saying 
with military piety—‘‘ Dieu me l’a donné; gare a 
qui la touche!” 
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Fierce sunshine beats on the stubble 
Yon lofty hills about, 

And the green leaves almost perish 
By the brooks, of scorching drought. 


The birds seem tired of singing, 
They hide in the shady glade— 

You notice their weary winging 
Where those moss-beds are made. 


A cloud ’s seudding over the meadow, 
It darkens the stunted grass, 

That lowly will lie to-morrow 
Where the mower’s scythe shall pass. 


The tender shoots springing early 
Spread promise along the plain, 
Of harvest-shocks, richly dowered 
With fringes of yellow grain. 





And now they are thinly standing 
On white and glimmering ground, 

The wild corn-flowers are drying 
Where the scattered sheaves are bound 


The drought may thin the harvest; 
Too late may fall the showers, 

And we weary of disappointment 
Full oft in this world of ours. 


The meadow-lands, seared and barren, 
In the shimmering light may lie; 
And the fruit we dearly cherish 
Of a blighting mildew die ;— 


Yet bear we a heart of patience 
To meet all the coming sorrow, 
While walking in shaded valleys 
Heaven’s comfort and strength we ’ll borrow. 











A MARRIAGE AT TANGIER. 


(EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL.) 


THE moon is glancing in through the open window 
from the spangled ripples of the bay; but I am too 
sleepy to be poetical—so, good night, dearest. I will 
make a long journal letter of this, for there will be 
plenty of time here. 

This morning, before breakfast, I stopped before 
one of the little shop-nooks in the main street, where 
a grim and bearded pagan sat cross-legged, and began 
to bargain with him for a pair of bright yellow mo- 
rocco-leather slippers. While the treaty was pro- 
ceeding a sleek and officious Jew came up, under 
pretence of interpreting, and insinuated that he had 
better and cheaper slippers at his shop. I thought, 
perhaps, he was no greater rogue than others; and 
so I went with him, and found a very smart establish- 
ment up stairs, with a great variéty of shawls, and 


searfs, and jillabiahs, and. Moorish cushions, and 


daggers, and every sort of curiosity—the only thing 
which appeared to be deficient were yellow slippers. 
In the patio of the house there was a plasterer, or 
white-washer. While I was looking over the things 
he had slipped out, and when I came into the street 
he fell upon me with strong intreaties to inspect his 
shop somewhere else; but I told him he was a 
whited sepulchre, and went back to breakfast. 

Wandering about the town, we came to the foot 
of the oastle hill. At the top, there was a gateless 
and dilapidated arch, amenable to pacific entry ; and 
within a picturesque, irregular court-yard, partially 
in ruins, With horse-shoe arches and slender arabesque 
columns. Sauntering in through the archway, we had 
been passed by a handsome maiden, bearing a basket, 
whom we knew, by being unveiled, to be a Jewess. 
At a modest distance we followed the fair Susannah 
among the winding angles and corners of the ruin. 
She went in at a low, broad arch. Here we were 
received by a grizzly-bearded old man, in a turban, 
with a couple of large keys in his belt. Him we 
saluted with ‘ essaldm aleykom”’ and a bow. 

‘““Waleykom essaldm!’’ he replied. ‘Ye, oh! 
caballeros, are apparently Spanish,’”’ he continued, 
in slow, strangely accented Castilian, “and are 
doubtless come to see the prison.” 

‘*We are come to see the prison, truly; but we 
are not Spanish—being, shoér Alldh !* of the family 
of the Inkleez.”’ 

‘¢ Thrice welcome, sons of the Inkleez: I am the 
father of the prison,’? said he, making a salaam, 
‘and ye shall see my children.’”?’ He then poured 
out some coffee from a pipkin, which stood over a 
few charcoal embers. He made many excuses for 
only having one cup in his coffee-service; and lit a 
long chibouque, from which we each smoked a few 
whiffs after we had taken a few sips of the coffee. 

“ But who is that fair maiden whispering through 
the hole in the door ?”’ 


* Thanks be to God! 








‘She is Rahab, the daughter of one Joshua, an 
old rogue, who lately sold a donkey to one of the 
Faithful for more dirhems * than it was worth, even 
if it had not been bewitched; but bewitched it was, 
and died within a week, and the old dog will remain 
in my family till he refunds the price. His daughter 
ofien brings him food in her basket. He is by far 
too well off—the old thief! and if he were starved 
a little, he would give up his dishonest gains much 
sooner; but, the other day, when I told her she must 
come no more, she cried so bitterly, saying the old 
man would die, that I could not find in my heart to 
refuse her—for the she-wolf of an unbelieving Jewess 
has fair eyes, and it pinches my heart to see her 
weep. Daughter of the accursed, stand aside, and 
let these gentlemen look through the door.” 

A most foul, black, damp and dismal place it was; 
the crowded prisoners squatting about here and there 
on the floor—which was like the pavement of a sta- 
ble, or an old-fashioned farm, where ammonia is pot 
economized. The ancient Joshua was standing near 
the door; his long, white beard wagging as he chew- 
ed. While we were looking, there was a noise at 
the outer gate, and a fresh offender was brought in. 
He was an old acquaintance; having only been let 
out of prison a week ago, and now he had been 
caught again, stealing a bunch of carrots in the mar- 
ket-place. He was very vociferous in his defense ; 
but, in the most brilliant crisis of his harangue, as 
soon as he had been shouldered opposite the prison- 
door, it opened with a crash of bolts and chains— 
they gave him a slap on the back, and in he leaped 
head foremost over the high stone threshold—the 
door crashed to again, and there was an end of him. 
There was something irresistibly ludicrous in the 
extremely sudden disposal of this turbulent purloiner 
of vegetables, of which a description, necessarily 
telling a number of simultaneous occurrences one 
afier another, can give but little idea. 

We presented the prisoners with a small contribu- 
tion for bread, (which they clamorously demanded,) 
and gave the father of the prison a large cigar. Go- 
ing out of the castle, we sat down on a stone-bench 
along the wall, beneath the shade of a tower. Here 
a small crowd of infidels gathered to see us light our 
pipes with a burning-glass, after which they wished 
to have their fingers burned, and we fell into a re- 
ligious discussion, which we carried on first by pas- 
sezes from the Koran; of which having exhausted 
our stock ineffectually, we finished off the argument 
with our broomsticks: these we applied to their 
shins; for they could not keep their tempers when 
we quoted Mahomet to prove that both Christians 
and Jews might be saved, if they believed in God 
and the last day and did virtuously. 

As we descended through the town, we were 

* Pieces of silver money. 
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seized upon by Israelites and carried to many shops, 
where they took us in, but we would not buy any 
thing; for [ saw nothing so good as the smart ware- 
house up-stairs, Which I had seen before breakfast. 
Thither we went, and instituted a general rummage. 
Jillabiahs, haiks, boornooses, fezeaps, cushions, etc. 
H told me that a hatk was considered a most 
desirable thing by young ladies, as a dress to go 
away from evening-parties in. I always wondered, 
for my part, why fair creatures were so particular 
about what they went home in, in their dark car- 
riages ; but, perhaps, it is for the sake of the last 
impression they leave on the carpeted door-step, to 
haunt the dreams of some shivering adorer, who 
stands in the night air till John has slumped the tight 
door into the panel—the sleepy horses plunge heavily 
away, and Lady Something Else’s carriage stops the 
way. 

While I was wavering whether to lay out on one 
of these Moorish veils, which are of a curious white 
woolen texture, striped or shot, or something of that 
sort with silk, the cunning old Jew sent for his 
daughter. She came up very slovenly attired; but 
they hung the haik upon her, and she looked so pretty 
in it, that I purchased one without more ado. It, 
indeed, effected in her a great metamorphosis, cover- 
ing up all the slovenly attire in soft, white drapery, 
and showing only a most fascinating pair of Jewess’s 
eyes, (worth more than Jew’s eyes,) some stray 
tresses of deepest jet, etc.; for this recital will not 
interest you much, nor did it me, indeed, but H—— 
was much struck. She could not persuade him, 
however, to buy one, though she vividly depicted 
the disappointment of his 2zovia (sweetheart) at not 
getting one when mine did; and he was forced to 
confess, with a sigh, that he had no xovia—on 
which she pitied him, but said he must take heart, 
for he was sure to find one soon, and ought to have 
a hatk ready for her. I have little doubt he envied 
me, (poor fellow!) the pleasure of preparing mas- 
querading disguises for the queen of that unhand- 
somely limited harem, which European prejudices 
admit; and of imagining how a certain vain little 
queen, who shall be anonymous, will some day ad- 
rire herself in her looking-glass, arrayed like a real 
Tangerine Sultana ‘in haiks and boornooses, and slip- 
pers of scarlet morocco-leather, embroidered with 
gold. I am.an ungracious wretch, very! 

Afterward we looked in at the place where they 
smoke seef; a dirty, sloppy patio—little better than 
the prison. The smokers were squatting about, in- 
haling the fumes of very small pipes, and rolling up 
their eyes as if it was very delightful. In the cor- 
ner a man sat whittling pipe-stems, in curious ara- 
besque patterns. The demand apparently exceeded 
the supply; for he had only one on hand, which was 
also in hand, and on my offering to buy it, he said he 
must finish it: I said I had rather not wait; for I 
could finish the other end—copying the pattern of 
the one already done. We bought keef, (which ap- 
pears to be a small leaf, growing along a certain kind 
of hemp-stalk,) and retired to our house-top to make 








the experiment. Our imeginations were filled with 
a forecast of the brilliant dreams about to draw their 
magic-lantern shadows across the white sheet of the 
lulled mind. I knew, well enough, whither away 
my spirit would flee to be at rest, and my heart beat 
loudly as I lit the little pipefull of what seemed very 
like sawdust. But though I drew breath after breath 
down to the very bottom of my lungs, and vigorously 
prepared to be much affected, I could not perceive 
that it produced any effect whatever, nor could H—. 
He disliked the peculiar flavor of the herb—which I 
found rather agreeable than otherwise. After smok- 
ing three or four pipes the experiment was given up 
as a failure. . 

In the meantime, a (no doubt) lovely creature, en- 
tirely enveloped in her haik, was walking about on 
the adjoining roof. She seemed inclined to pay us, 
at least, the compliment of curiosity; and stared us 
so much out of countenance through her eye-holes, 
that we were forced to go to the other side of the 
roof. Here we saw a cat take a run and a flying 
leap over the narrow street; and we could not help 
observing that the gay Lotharios of the East, no 
doubt, watch circumspectly how the cat jumps. 
The houses (which are very inaccessible every way 
but from the top) stand so close together, that a good 
leaper might easily travel from one end of the town 
to the other on their tops. They are all detached 
from one another—at a distance which is, no doubt, 
deemed safe by lethargic old Orientals, bundled in 
long rubes, against all eavesdroppers—besides /epers 
are turned out of Eastern cities. 

Summoned down stairs by the Jews coming with 
what we had bought in the morning, they nearly 
cleared us out of all our little means; for, in Gibral- 
tar, we could not raise any money, because H—— 
had left all his Coutt’s circular-notes packed up in 
his portmanteau at Seville; and, as there appears to 
be no vessel going back to Europe, it is more than 
probable that our excellent landladies, the Misses 
Duncan, will have to distrain upon our bodies, and 
sell us to the Algerines to indemnify themselves for 
our sustenance. 

While I sat carving the pipe-stem our early dinner 
was ready, after which we wandered forth with Ha- 
med. A corn-merchant of the felucca met us, shook 
hands with great cordiality, and insisted on taking us 
to a coffee-house to be treated. Up a narrow flight of 
dark stairs into a narrow patio covered with matting. 
Here were assembled a group of chattering Moors— 
all standing, for there was no place on the floor clean 
enough to sit down upon. 

Coming down from the café, we were met by an- 
other of our fellow-passengers, a young Moor—who 
had drawn the mosque-towers and fort in H——’s 
book. He also shook hands most affectionately, and 
carried us over the way to his shop—for it turned 
out he was a barber. His shop was surrounded by 
a sort of divan, covered with matting, on which we 
sat cross-legged, and smoked and drank more coffee, 
and talked as well as we could in Alcoranic Arabic, 
which is very different from Berber. A lame man 
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eame in, and satdown. He addressed us in broken 
English. He was from Mogador; and had been in 
London with Batty’s Companies as a Bedouin. He 
had been in other parts of ‘* London ;”’ viz: ‘ Little- 
pol and My Sister, (Liverpool and Manchester,) had 
married wife in England,”’ (‘not lowsy woman,’’) 
he had had an accident which caused his leg to be 
very “sick”? ever since—had come back here to go 
home to Mogador, but had here set up as a gunsmith 
—he had a gun which he could sell us (‘‘not lowsy 
gun ’’) at a moderate price. 

The dark had crept upon us unperceived. A 
pious faquir came by, and stopping on the threshold 
swung about a censer—scattering incense and vo- 
ciferating prayers. This itinerant mass-performer 
was rewarded with a copper coin and departed. 
Then came a man with a young cock. The barber 
jumped up and cut off its head, with a razor, ina 
most expeditious manner, and the fowl-bearer de- 
parted. I asked if people did not kill their own 
chickens in this country, and was informed that 
many persons had an objection to shedding blood, 
and were in thé habit of sending to him. Doubtless 
he must have shed a considerable amount of the 
blood of the faithful, if he shaves them with the 
same razor which decapitates poultry. 

Hamed now informed us that he had heard there 
was a Jewish wedding to-night, whither he would 
conduct us if we pleased. As the Hebrews hold 
open house on these occasions to all creeds and na- 
tions, we followed him through the dark winding 
streets till we came to an open portal, where flaring 
torches gleamed on a swarm of people, going in and 
out. 

The supper was just concluding, the tables were 
removed, and we were seated in the banqueting- 
room in the highest place—that is to say, nearest the 
right-hand corner of the nuptial bed, which filled the 
whole end of the room. What do you think there 
was on the bed? Why, about six-and-thirty Jew- 
esses: the loveliest collection of women, huddled in 
the smallest space, leversaw. Positively all beau- 
tiful; and, if my heart had not been otherwise en- 
gaged, I should not have minded marrying the whole 
bevy at once: foolish, indeed—nevertheless an idea 
worthy of Solomon. The young ladies, it appears, 
were only invited to adorn the banquet with their 
presence, and sat up there to be looked at while their 
male relatives ate. In the farthest corner, as much 
out of sight as possible and veiled, sat the bride— 
poor thing! she must have been very nearly sino- 
thered under that cloth; for we could hardly breathe, 
and the heat and crush were tremendous even to us 
who sat on a bench, unveiled and unsurrounded by 
a compact huddle of three dozen fair friends on one 
four-poster, 

But now there was a stir, and the chief Rabbi 
was conducted to the head of the bench opposite us. 
In his hand he bore a fiddle, on which he began to 
play across his knees as if it had been a bass; but it 
was a small violin and he was a large man, with a 
long white beard, and a pair of silver spectacles over 





a very large, hookea nose. When he began to play, 
the guests began to howl an accompaniment with 
great unction. Shortly a ring was formed, and a 
blooming Herodias was picked from that hot-bed of 
lilies and carnations to dance before the company. 
The dance seemed to be more of gesture than steps 
—she swayed about her body and waved about her 
arms, but the steps seemed hardly more than occa- 
sionally beating time with her feet. The company 
beat time with their hands and howled still more than 
before, so as to nearly drown the screeches of the 
rabbi’d fiddle. 

When the dance was done, the bride was brought 
in unveiled: she had been smuggled out behind the 
bed and attired—the first of a series of suits which 
she subsequently showed off in succession. She 
was a beautiful creature—with that brilliant pearly 
complexion, those lustrous eyes and glossy raven 
tresses which only Tangerine Jewesses possess in 
such perfection. The bridegroom, 1 am grieved to 
say, was a sorryish-looking individual, who seemed 
in nowise to appreciate the happiness he was about 
to undergo: he appeared nervous and melancholy ; 
and, to make the matter worse, they set him down 
in achair, in the middle of the room, and shaved 
him before the audience. After this there was a 
| contribution—whether to pay the barber or the sup- 
| per, or to increase the dower of the bride, we could 
not clearly ascertain; but we paid up our bachelor’s 
mite and departed, much gratified and nearly baked 

This morning, as we were sitting on the brow of 
the castle hill, there appeared to be a commotion of 
some sort in a broad, open space, near one of the gates 
of the city below. Going down to see what it was, 
we were soon met by acrowd coming up the narrow 
street. They were headed by musicians, with tam- 
tams (a sort of kettle-drums) and trumpets and fifes. 
A Moor, with a white beard, led a calf. Next came 
a turbaned figure, enveloped in much drapery, riding 
on a black horse with two huge panniers, out of 
which appeared the mild, resigned faces of two 
venerable old rams. A few men, with very long fire- 
lock muskets, followed—the rest were tag-rag and 
bob-tail. Under the last denomination we enlisted 
ourselves, and returned with the crowd to the castle 
hill, from which we commanded the house of the 
bride—for it was a marriage procession, at least one 
of the preparatory measures. 

The band played a strange discordant combination 
‘of noises, interrupted at irregular intervals by the 
explosion of fire-locks. The firing of these unwieldy 

engines was curious. The musketeer about to dis- 
‘charge balances himself gingerly on his left heel, 
points the muzzle at the ground, and applies the 
smoking end of his long saltpetred cord—fizz! flush! 
bang! and round he spins, twirled on his heel by the 
recoil of his long rusty piece. We could see inside 








the open door a good many veiled Moriscas. What 
came of the calf and rams we did not see: they pro- 
bably were wedding gifts—not sacrifices—and des- 
tined to figure in the capacity of veal and mutton at 
| some subsequent ceremony. 
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Waiting for the muezzin’s call to prayer, with 
many of the Faithful around us in the market-place, 
H—— was moved to address them with the last 
speech and confession of the Moor of Venice; and 
when he came to the words ‘‘ smote him thus,” hit 
the most prominent starer a slight tap on the head 
with his broomstick. We are always followed up 
and down the streets by an escort of about thirty or 
forty ragamuffins, and if we did not carry a staff 
a-piece we should find it difficult to stave off the press. 
A respectable Moor, sitting at the gate-way of the 
mosque, offered us long pipes—which we smoked, 
and made ineffectual efforts to disperse the crowd— 
which we begged him not to do. 

A shoemaker over the way invited us all to his 
stall to drink verbena-tea, which he assured us, 
along with a pipe of keef, would have the same ef- 
fect upon us as brandy. The yerba buena (Arabice, 
Luisa) makes a pleasant infusion, but does not pos- 
sess any intoxicating qualities—at least, we departed 
as sober as we came. 

To-day I have gone about in the Moorish costume, 
but have not been less stared at from dressing like 
any other pagan. A crimson skull-cap, with a blue 
silk tassel, a loose, blue-and-white-striped, shirtlike 
robe of woolen, with a long cowl, cither drooping 
behind the shoulders or pulled up over the head. I 
call the cowl! long, because it goes back in a long 
peak like the tail of a casting-net, and has a tassel at 
the end A pair of bare ankles and yellow slippers 
complete the costume as far as visible to the world 
at large. I have been standing in theatrical threaten- 
ing attitudes for H to draw me; but the folds 
of the drapery are difficult to do, and he has hung 
up the jillabiah against the wall to make a study of 
it. It looks, with its extended sleeves and cow] 
stretched down from the nail on which it bangs, like 
a gray, extenuated, long-necked ghost of a Bedouin 
Arab, or a Capuchin Friar, pinned up in great tor- 
ment against the walls of Purgatory. 

[t is night. We have just come in froma most 
awful scene. Rolling clouds of smoke, lit by the 
red flash, and rent and shaken by the explosion of 
musketry ; parties of Arabs charging about here and 
there beneath the sulphurous canopy, shouting as 
well as shooting. What do you think it was? An 
insurrection? No—a wedding. The red heifer and 
the rams had only been preparatory, and to-night the 
bride was to be conducted to the house of the bride- 
groom. These skirmishers were merely making 
ready an atmosphere with the smoke of their fewz 
de jot for the procession to pass through. At last it 
appeared. Around the howdah (a sort of sedan chair 
in which the bride is carried) the Arab soldiers re- 
doubled their activity, charging, one party upon an- 
other, and discharging their long guns into the air. 
Flaring torches flung a flickering and uncertain light 

over the tumultuous but rather formidable chaos 
through which the timid Moorish maiden goes from 
the nursery to house-keeping. We could not help 
thinking that some of our hardened and experienced 
spinsters, who have braved three or four seasons, 





would hardly go through such a trial in the cause 
of matrimony—but perhaps we were wrong. 

I shall finish off this letter, which I have contrived 
to make very dull, although we have been very 
much amused since we have been in Africa, 
Perhaps because, rather than although; for when 
the mind is kept constantly amused the spirits fly off 
in talking and laughing, instead of being bottled like 
Seltzer water for literary exportation. There are 
many other strange and agreeable things we have 
done here, which, if they were written in a letter 
would stretch to a still more tedious length than 
this. When the post will go, or when we shall get 
away, cannot be predicted with any certainty, for 
we hear of no vessels going back to Europe, so that 
it seems likely we shall, after all, have to be dis- 
posed of to the Algerines. I remain, in the mean- 
time, yours till my release from captivity. 

I think we left ourselves with rapidly declining 
finances, and no prospect of a vessel to carry us away 
from the African coast. Shall I tell you how we 
got impatient at last, and hired a little boat, and were 
betrayed by our crew into the hands of a cruel 
pirate captain from the Moghador coast—who sold 
us as slaves up the interior—whence we escaped, 
with a couple of black princesses, and reached the 
spot where the Nile and Niger are tied together ina 
knot, which, of course, we undid—and how each of 
us built a boat and sailed away, one down the Niger, 
and the other down the Nile, with a moving pano- 
ramic journal of the scenery—how our boats subse- 
quently met off Europa Point, and we sailed into 
Gibraltar bay together, both having, unfortunately, 
or rather fortunately, lost our black princess on the 
way. 

This, with a few episodical treatises on the king- 
doms of Abyssinia, Timbuctoo, ete., and an excur- 
sion to the happy valley (entered by an accidental 
discovery of the celebrated Rasselas tunnel through 
the mountains of the moon) will make an interesting 
chapter in the voluminous vols. By the bye, you 
asked me in one of your letters what was to be the 
plan of our work, and how we should manage to 
write it together? was it to be in the Lee and Cooper 
style—landseape by one and groups by the other? I 
will tell you. We have decided that the world is, 
or at least ought to be, sick of the ordinary, stupid 
accounts of ordinary unromantic goings up and down 
in the earth, related for the most part with fatal 
fidelity, except when their authors attempt to en- 
liven them here and there with painfully improbable 
draughts on their imagination. Therefore we agreed, 
without a dissenting voice, that, about this period 
of our literature, something eminently new and ori- 
ginal was demanded in the ‘‘ Voyages and Travels” 
department. Here is our prospectus, which you 
must keep a profound secret. I am to write a mass 
of (fictitious) adventure and (invented) legendary 
anecdotes, interspersed with romantic ballads, and 
indeed, whether poetry or prose, enveloped in a 





moonlit haze of sublimity. H-—— is to follow each 
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chapter with a plain unvarnished recital of what 
actually did occur; and a conversation, in which 
each writes his own share of the dialogue, will ex- 
plain to the public how the ideas of the adventures 
and legends arose, or were suggested, with a body 
of bold criticism and acute remark, not strictly con- 
fined to the point whence the discussion started, but 
rambling through space and matter, and time and 
eternity, with much liveliness and versatility. 

The disadvantages of such a course will be, that 
the critics will call it flippant; and the stupid public, 
which likes to be gulled rather than enlightened, 
will wish all the impertinent matter, such as the true 
statement and the discursive criticism, at Jericho: 
however, this class of readers will be warned to 
read only the fictitious part, and recommended, in 
order to keep up their interest, to believe every 
word of it. 

But I have to get back to Tangier. We were 
almost in despair, when one morning a great steamer 
ran into the bay. It proved to be a French war- 
steamer, bringing a consul-general ; for the republic 
has made up some little difference with the empire 
of Morocco, which caused the consul to retire some 
time ago. This steamer was going back to Gibral- 
tar next morning, so we lost no time in calling to 
pay our respects to the newly arrived functionary. 
We were shown up into a Parisian-looking draw- 
ing-room, and a beau monsieur, of about thirty-five, 
dressed in a smart official uniform, arose to receive 
His good manners could hardly prevent a look 
of surprise from mingling with that appropriate lis- 
tening face with which he bowed and stood waiting 
for us toexplain our errand. We felt that in our 
soiled but still flaring muleteer’s dress we did not 
look like the proper sort of individuals to ask for a 
{ree passage on board a man-of-war of a foreign 
power. I waited for H—— to say something, but he 
said nothing ; and so, after a slight pause, I began to 
state our case. 

“Tant soit peu qu’il deit paraitre, nous sommes , 


us. 





des gentilshommes Anglais—we are dressed as con- | 


trabandiers, because we have been traveung among 
the mountains of Spain, and have no other clothes, 
otherwise we would not have ventured to present 
ourselves attired so little d la mode.” 

** Mais, messieurs, n’en parlez pas je vous en prie. 
Cela se voit fut bien, et du reste, c’est une mise 
assez commode pour voyager. Moi aussi, j’ai voy- 
age en Espagne. Is there any thing I can do for 
you?” 

‘* We are aw désespotr for a vessel to take us back 
to Europe; and we understand that the steamer 
which brought your excellency is going back to 
Gibraltar ; we are ashamed to derange you on your 
arrival, but we have no alternative.”’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure, gentlemen : ces sont 
de petites complaisances que les nations se font 
mutuellement.” 

With which, having been thus made an interna- 
tional affair, we were handed two small state-papers 
requesting the captain to receive us aboard; and 
we took leave of our polite benefactor with many 
thanks. 

That evening, taking a turn through the city fora 
farewell look, some camels, with wilder-looking 
Arabs than common, came in at the western gate 
from the distant deserts of the interior. We felt on 
seeing them more identified with the real inhabitants 
of Africa than we had been by our intercourse with 
the same barbarians of Tangier, so much handled 
by Europeans, as to be comparatively harmless, like 
Zoological Garden lions. Two Ethiopians, in the 
same quarter of the city, which seems devoted to 
strangers from the interior, sat cross-legged on the 
ground, rocking themselves, and nodding their heads, 
and rolling up the yellow whites of their idiotic 
eyes, with their thick lips dropped, and their dark 
brown, cily features (without the slightest vestige 
of consciousness) shining in the sunset. We asked 
what was the matter with them, and found they had 
been chewing hasheesh. 

But I must get away from Tangier, for we have 
to get away from Gibraltar to-morrow. 
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BY MISS M. E. WILSON. 





O, port, thy sweet music on my heart, 
Falls like the dew-drop on some desert plain ; 
And Hope and Love their many joys impart, 
Made lovely by the magic of thy strain ! 
Oh, as the wand’ring exile gladly hears 
The music of his home o’er some lone sea, 
Thou hast recalled the dreams of other years, 
And blossomed in my heart the songs of glee. 


It seems a charm is thrown around thy life, 





Whose beauty glows upon tho far, wide earth, 
Enchanting darkest scenes of wo and strife, 
With low, soft thrilling tones of song and mirth ! 





And oh! like some fair dream of lovely light, 
Around whose throne no cloudlet dim is hung, 
Thou to my soul art beautiful and bright, 
With lofty brow, where Glory now is flung. 


But fare-thee-well, sweet bard; I know that thou 
Art like a bird upon the forest-tree ; 
Bright beauty gleams around thy sunny brow, 
And in thy heart doth live the tones of glee ! 
And to thy poet eye the world is bright, 
Its hills, and vales, and skies with beauty bloom; 
Oh, thou art blest! for thee there is no night— 
No grief, no tears to shadow thy bright noon. 
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THE DEPARTED. 





BY WILLIAM H. C. HOSMER. 





On weary feet, in a winding sheet, 
The Pilgrim tottered to his goal ; 
Snow fell fast, and billow and blast 
Chanted a dirge for his passing soul. 
That Pilgrim drear was the poor old year, 
So gay and bright twelve moons ago ; 
His course is o’er—he will toil no more, 
Weaving a web of joy and wo. 


Who grieves, who grieves for the withered leaves 
That fell to fatten the hungry clay ; 
And vanished years, with their hopes and fears, 
For a brighter life prepare the way. 
Ah! doings strange of death and change, 
Lost gift of Time! have marked thy flight ; 
Statesmen grave and Captains brave, 
Have faltered farewell to life and light. 


That Chieftain famed, by warriors named 
The *‘ Iron Duke,”’ to his grave has gone; 
Wild battle’s roar he will hear no more 


When trumpets are blown, and blades are drawn. 


The mighty West, in sable drest, 
For gallant Harry mourns in vain; 
Oh! when will fall, like a trumpet-call, 
Such voice on mortal ear again. 


His home in view of Ocean blue, 

The Sage of Marshfield sought to die ; 
Form more august to kindred dust 

Was never consigned beneath the sky. 
And the Poet’s child, so fondly styled 

‘¢ Sole Daughter of my house and heart,”’ 





For dreamless rest, in her shroud lies drest, 
Pierced by the Phantom Archer’s dart. 
Thus past away from the light of day 
The Brave, and Beautiful, and Wise— 
Like flower and leaf, their date is brief, 
" And naught is stable beneath the skies 


In rich men’s halls the pictured avalls 
Catch a glow from the roaring fire; 
In hovels old, and cellars cold, 
Wretches the boon of death desire. 
Oh ! grudge not alms, with open palms, 
On the troop of Misery to bestow; 
Though little trace of a Maker’s face 
Is left by those demons—Want and Wo 


Haggard and wild, yon starving child 
Little has known of Christmas cheer ; 
A muttered curse he can better rehearse 
Than those cordial words—“‘ o Happy New Year!’ 
»T is enough to make the stout heart break 
To think of the world we harbor in; 
The bitter strife for a comfortless life 
That poor men wage with extorting Sin. 


In straggling lines the tossing pines 
Bow their tops on the stormy hills; 
The sea-like roar that they outpour, 
With a wild delight my bosom fills ; 
While winds arouse their green old boughs 
Welcome they nod to the New-born Year; 
Soon their cones, while the forest moans, 
Will rattle down on his icy bier. 





FAR, FAR AWAY. 





BY MISS 8. J. C. WHITTLESEY. 





Far, far away, where the sunlight 1s drifting 
Goldenly onward in glittering showers, 

Where the young Spring’s rosy fingers are lifting 
Up the sweet eye-lids of half-awake flowers; 

Where the broad arms of old maples are flinging 
Shadows of purple across the green lea, 

Where the recesses of woodland are ringing 
With the clear numbers of bird-melody ; 

Where the sweet jessamine tendrils are clinging 
Round the old eaves with their blossoms so gay, 


Where the soft breath of the south breeze is singing, 


Nestles the home of my childhood away. 


Far, far away, where the eglantine creepeth 
Stealthily on the track of young spring, 

Where the pale twilight in arms of Night weepeth 
Tear-drops of dew on the zephyr’s cool wing ; 

Where the first star of still evening is shining 
Tremblingly down through the clustering leaves, 





Struggling ’mid shadows, and silvery lining 
Solitude’s cell as he sitteth and grieves ; 

Where the green moss- turf, bespotted with flowers, 
Softens and smiles in the glimmering ray, 

Hlearts that once Joved us in long-buried hours, 
Lie in last slumber, so far, far away ! 


Unfolding blossoms their fragrance are flinging, 
From their pure chalices brimming with dew, 

Heather and woodland with melody ringing, 
As Nature listeth ’neath curtains of blue; 

Fairy-like fingers, rose-jewels are wreathing 
*Mid the rich tresses of mild-bosomed May, 

While its low, tremulous whisper seems breathing 
Of the sweet home of my childhood away. 

Never again will this heart bloom as brightly, 
Never again as in youth’s sunny day, 

Hope never flit through this bosom as lightly, 
As in that vine-cottage, far, far away! 
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LINA; OR THE ASHTONS. 


A HOME STORY. 





BY ANGELE DE V. HULL. 





(Continued from page 160.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


The more she sought to find—to know, 
The more uncertain it did grow. 

The day after the ride to Greenvale, Lizzy Ashton 
completed her eighteenth year, and the first object 
upon which she rested her eyes in the morning was 
the beautiful head so much resembling our gentle 
Lina. With a cry of joy, she sprung from her bed 
to examine it, wondering where it could have come 
from—who could have taken it. Dressing herself 
in haste, she ran down to the library, where she 
knew she would find her father, and his first smile 
told her he was the giver of this birthday present. 

‘‘T had kept it purposely until to-day,’ said he, 
embracing her once more. ‘I did right in suppos- 
ing that it would be a welcome present to my little 
Lizzy, I’m sure.” 

‘‘ Welcome, indeed, dear father,” replied she, 
placing it on the mantle-piece, and walking off to 
contemplate it at a distance. ‘How very strange 
that this should be, too, the portrait of a stranger! 
What a singular coincidence! I have been thinking 
very much of late over poor Lina’s history; and, 
putting that and the other together, as the children say, 
I find that it is impossible to consider her any more as 
the child of low origin. She never alludes, in any 
way, to her remembrance of any thing connected 
with her early childhood; but, 1 am convinced that 
there is a feeling busy at her heart, a suspicion that she 
is not where she was born to be, now preying on 
her mind. While she was but a child, she never 
dreamed of rebelling at her humble lot; but, I think, 
papa, that as a woman, Lina reflects and remembers. 
The shadow of the dim, uncertain past is cast over 
her like a spell!” 

‘*My dear child,’’ said Mr. Ashton, sympathiz- 
ingly, ‘‘in what a maze of mysiery is all this en- 
veloped! Where is the clue to it?” 

‘*‘God knows, father,” said the girl, tearfully. ‘I 
do think He will help us in the work. I must find 
this unknown by some means, and learn her name. 
I do not knew why, but Mrs. Daily once told us a 
simple tale that affected me strangely; and, when 
Marianne was ill—if you remember now—I men- 
tioned to you a singular story of Dr. Lewis's, about 
a child at the hospital.’ 

«‘ Well, my love,” said her father, ‘ you can apply 
to me for any assistance in your uncertain plans. I 
will myself endeavor to find out the original of the 
portrait; but do not hope too much, there have been 
resemblances as striking between strangers.’’ 
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‘But there are not many Lina’s, papa—there are 
not many foundlings like ours, are there?”? And 
Lizzy smiled hopefully, as she rose and returned to 
her room. 

She thought of Mr. Hyde—he could help her, per- 
haps, but she shook her head after awhile. 

‘*T have done mischief enough already, I fear,” 
said she to herself. “I must not have Lina’s re- 
proachful eyes to encounter again. What will 
mamma say when I tell her what I have done? and 
I shall have Mr. Hyde wondering and asking me 
questions about my Lina. Well, I will tell the 
truth, mortifying as it is: he must know all about 
her, and then, perhaps, he will forget her bright orbs 
and her glorious beauty. Any man would be struck 
exactly as he was; and, fortunately, few people 
know Lina—for she might as well have been the 
veiled prophet while she was here.” 

And the breakfast-bell interrupted her soliloquy 
very unceremoniously—reminding her that she had 
lost her morning walk, and forgotten to peel her 
mother’s orange ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Sir, I never disobey my father in any thing but eating 
green gooseberries. A Trip to Scarborough. 

“My dear Lizzy,’”’ said Mrs, Ashton, “ what are 
you looking at so attentively? You have been at 
the window fully ten minutes.” 

‘“‘T was watching a-monkey dance to the tune of 
‘Old Hundred,’ ”’ replied she. “A very sacrilegious 
piece of business, truly ; and the only way in which 
I can excuse it is, that he is a most melancholy-look- 
ing monkey, and the organ-grinder a very solemn 
personage.”’ 

Mrs. Ashton laughed, and Miss Folderol lifted up 
her hands in holy horror. 

‘Ts it possible !’’ cried she, ‘‘ Can such things be 
allowed! In the North, I assure you, such a dread- 
ful license would not be permitted! [ had often 
heard of the laxity of morals among the Southerners 
—of their improper disregard of the Sabbath, and all 
that, but I could not credit it. Now, I begin to 
see that there was some truth in what the papers 
say.”’ 

‘‘ My dear Miss Folderol,”’ observed Mr. Ashton, 
folding up the Picayune, ‘‘ you must tolerate us a 
little. ’ Tis true, our monkeys are allowed to play 
fantastic tricks to the really sublime air of Old Hun- 
dred; but, take into consideration, that we never 
burn down convents, churches, or YOST” nor are 
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we ever obliged to fire into a crowd of rioters, and 
shed human blood—for we never have riots.’’ 

‘‘ But, my dear sir, you are speaking of the rab- 
ble!” said she, indignantly. ‘‘ You are speaking of 
the rabble !” 

‘‘And you surely do not imagine, my good lady, 
that the organ-grinders of New Orleans are a class 
of educated gentiemen! We have a rabble at the 
South, I assure you; but a very decent rabble—no- 
thing like your Northern Bowery-boys, etc.”’ 

“Sir!” said Miss Folderol, rising with dignity, 
‘** [know nothing of Bowery-boys, and such creatures 
—my uncle was too refined to wound my ears with 
stories of this kind.” And she left the room to weep 
over his memory. 

There was a laugh at her expense when she was 
out of hearing, and Maria entered in the midst 
of it. ; 

** You are all very fortunate in finding any thing to 
amuse you,”’ said she, sinking into a fawtewl. ‘I 
declare, the house is so insufferably dull since 
Rena’s engagement, that I am almost dead of en- 
nut. This billing and cooing of turtle-doves is dis- 
gusting.” 

“Thank you,” said Serena, crimsoning angrily. 
“You must be afflicted with that painful malady— 
the jaundice. An exchange with me would, in all 
probability, restore your good humor.” 

‘‘ Really, girls, you grow vulgar,”’ said Mrs. Ash- 
ton.. “I will not have such bickering in my 
presence.” 

‘Well, I will rid you of mine, then, mamma, and 
go and spend the day with Mrs. Pennington,” said 
Maria, rising to leave the room. ‘She will be glad 
to see me, I suppose, however unwelcome I may be 
elsewhere.” 

** But, you will do no such thing, Maria,”’ replied 
her mother. ‘“ Mr, Hyde and his cousin dine here 
to-day, and I will not have you absent yourself.” 

‘*Mr. Hyde is nothing to me, nor his cousin 
oither. They are so devoted to Lizzy, that they 
have eyes for no one else. Mr. Villars did not say 
three words to me last evening—I might as well 
have been a statue.”’ 

“ Vous voulez faire la guerre a toute outrance 
pour wn rien,”’ said Mrs. Ashton. “But I forbid 
your leaving the house to-day, in spite of your com- 
plaints. Such a piece of rudeness would be unpar- 
donable, when we expect invited guests—so let me 
hear no more of Mrs. Pennington.”’ 

“Tam no longer a child, mamma, to come when 
I’m called, and do as I’m bid, persisted the pouting 
Maria. ‘I will not dine here to-day, to be neg- 

lected.” 

“At your peril, then, Miss Ashton!’ cried her 
mother, pale with emotion. ‘Go to your room, and 


remain there until I send for you.” 

“Now, mamma!’ cried Serena, in her turn, 
“ Maria will be in the sulks for a week; and, as I 
do not wish to bear the brunt of them, I am going 
off, really, as Denton cannot dine with us—he has 
an engagemen‘ elsewhere. 


Dunn’s, and delight her with my company to-day. 
She has been teasing me for a month past.’’ 

‘Mrs. Dunn—that vulgar woman!” said Mrs. 
Ashton. “She has nothing but her wealth to re- 
commend her.” 

** And that is a potent key to ‘everywhere,’ ”’ said 
Serena, laughing. ‘‘ You, mamma, acknowledge it 
yourself, though not at this particular moment—and 
go I must.” 

**Go you shall not, then !’? and poor Mrs. Ashton 
trembled, as she felt how little she had deserved this 
from these two children. ‘*I do not recognize my 
daughters to-day.” 

‘¢La! mamma, what’s the use of being so vio- 
lent? I ought to be out of leading-strings, at ieast— 
I, an engaged woman! Do you expect to rule me 
when I am married ?”’ 

Mr. Denton was announced; and Mrs. Ashton left 
the room in a painful state of excitement, while Se- 
rena received her lover as if nothing had occurred, 
welcoming him with a smile. 

“How much I regret my engagement to my sister, 
dear Serena, since it deprives me of the pleasure [| 
so deeply regret,”’ said he, holding her hand in his. 
‘T hurried through my business this morning to pass 
a few moments with you, and to beg that you wil! 
oblige me by wearing this for my sake.” 

He clasped a bracelet on her arm, whose bright 
emeralds affected her deeply. She repaid him with 
a look of delight, which he interpreted with a lover’s 
penetration. 

‘Now, you will think of me—”’ 

“When this you see,”’ said Lizzy to herself, as 
he paused for a word. 

“Tam not going to dine at home, either,’’ said 
Serena, with a flattering smile. “ Lizzy must en- 
tertain the company, as well as she can, without 
me ” 

“ But, Rena, mamma does not wish you to go 
out,”’ said Lizzy, hoping success from Mr. Denton’s 
presence. ‘She particularly requested you to re- 
main at home.” 

‘““Pshaw! Iam not going to do violence to my 
feelings, and stay to see people I don’t care for—I 
told mamma I would go.” 

Mr. Denton was a little shocked: he was a great 
stickler for forms, and filial obedience, with Lim, 
prognosticated conjugal submission. 

“ My dearest girl,” said he, ‘‘ you are too amiable 
to displease your kind mother.” 

‘*T wonder,” thought Lizzy, ‘where he heard 
that?’? But she kept her thoughts to herself, and 
waited for her sister’s reply. 

‘‘Why, surely, Robert, you cannot expect me to 
be a child forever. I am the most obedient creature 
in the world, generally; but, this time, I do not 
feel like giving up my own pleasure when there 
is no occasion for it. Why should I stay home to- 
day?” 

‘Because my ever kind Serena has too mucli 
consideration for her mother to go against her de- 
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same roof with her.’?’ And Mr. Denton grew almost 
charming in Lizzy’s eyes. 

“For your sake, then, I will not go to Mrs. 
Dunn’s,” said Serena, laughing; ‘but, remember, 
that some of these days, I shall make you pay mea 
debt of obedience for my present good behavior.”’ 

‘ Let that day, then, be not far distant,’? was the 
gallant reply, and Lizzy ran out to tell her mother 
that Serena would stay. 

Mrs. Ashton was pacified, and “knew that the 
dear child would not seriously provoke her,’’ so fell 
back among her pillows to take a nap before it was 
time to dress for dinner. During her wandering in 
the land of dreams, Maria ordered the carriage and 
drove to Mrs, Pennington’s. 

‘“‘T am here for the day, if you have no objection,” 
said she, entering the room unannounced, and laying 
her hand on Ada’s shoulder. 

‘* And we are very happy to have you,” said both 
aunt and neice as they rose to greet her. “ Take 
her bonnet, Ada, and make her comfortable. How 
is your mother, this morning ?”’ 

“Pretty well, I thank you—mamma is a little 
nervous, from the weather, I suppose. [ stole away 
from my sisters, and left them to play the agreeable 
to Mr. Hyde and his cousin—who dine at home to- 
day.”’ 

‘* And you abandoned so much enjoyment for us, 
my dear Miss Ashton? how very kind!” And Mrs. 
Pennington looked pleased. ‘‘ You flatter us, in- 
deed !”” 

** Do tell us, Maria,’’ said Ada, placing a footstool 
for her, *‘ who is the beautiful girl at your house, of 
whom Mr. Hyde raved so much ?”’ 

‘He does not mean Miss Folderol, surely,” re- 
plied Maria, laughing. ‘She is the only young lady 
there, besides ourselves.” 

“No, no, we asked him that,” said Mrs. Penning- 
ton. ‘He says he met a young, readly young, lady 
the first morning he called. She was in the parlor, 
with Lizzy.” 

‘In the parlor with Lizzy!’ exclaimed Miss 
Ashton, with flushed cheeks. ‘Impossible! it can- 
not be !” 

** What cannot be?” inquired Ada, surprised. 

‘‘ There is a pretty servant-girl, who has been 
with us for years,’ said Maria, growing pale. 
‘* Lizzy has tried to make a lady of her, to be sure; 
but she could never have presumed to introduce her 
to Mr. Hyde! She never comes into the parlors at 
all—but she was in the house at the time Dr. Lewis 
brought his nephew there. Oh, Mr. Hyde must be 
mistaken—he may have caught a g!impse of Lina, 
but that is all! I suppose that was the way of it; 
and he mistook her for—what she is not. I under- 
stand, now.”’ 

Mrs. Pennington was silent: she did not under- 
derstand—neither did Ada—neither did Mr. Hyde, 
when she told him. He—the aristocratic Edgar 
Hyde, to be so mistaken! He saw there was a 
mystery about this “ vision of loveliness!” as Mrs. 
Pennington persisted in calling her ; and, angry with 





Lizzy, with himself, and his lively friend, he went 
home, and shut himself up in his room for a whole 
day. What a waste of admiration he had been 
guilty of! Whata simpleton he had proved him- 
self! Still, his mind was ina conflicting state of 
doubt respecting Lina’s place in Mrs. Ashton’s 
household, and he raised his head with hauteur, as 
he remembered that one of her daughters would never 
so far forget herself toward him, as he; for a moment 
or two, was inclined to fear. 


SHAPTER XIV. 


She vowed to find his house, ’tis true; 

But doubts she had—they were not few— 
Whether the man, she blindly sought, 
Would prove exactly what he pote. 


‘“‘ Mother,’ said Serena, ‘‘ you do not intend to 
keep Miss Folderol here to grace my wedding, I 
hope? I see no preparations on her part for going, 
and I protest against her remaining here, to meddle 
herself in every thing, as she does.” 

‘My love,” said Mrs. Ashton, “I have been all 
this time bearing with her for your sake. I have 
given up my seamstress to your service, and Miss 
Folderol has been assisting me in my work—in this 
instance, as in every other, I have sacrificed myself 
to my children. I have had her in my dressing- 
room, now, for two days past, that she might not 
annoy you with her eternal clatter.” 

But that day, Lizzy and the little old maid set out 
on an expedition to Gretna—where her friend, Mr. 
Kilduff, was said to reside. 

Turning down from Canal to Baronne street, they 
were fortunate enough to reach the cars in time, and 
were soon on their way to Lafayette, through which 
they must pass to reach the ferry. Miss Folderol 
was nervous, and (for a wonder) not much inclined 
to talk; so, they rolled along pleasantly enough—in 
spite of the small and crowded little box, made 
“expressly for ladies,’’ and holding twelve, incon 
veniently. 

Lizzy amused herself with watching the pretty 
cottages on the road—some ornée, some Elizabethan, 
many of no particular style, but each boasting of its 
luxuriant flower-garden—until they reached the 
heart of the city, where people of all nations seemed 
to congregate. Leaving the cars, they passed along 
the dirty pavement near the river-side, and reached 
the ferry. 

Perhaps no boat in the world carries more children 
than this same one, from Lafayette over the Missis- 
sippi. All the little invalids from the upper part of 
New Orleans are sent across the river for fresh air : 
the rosy-cheeked boys and girls are glad to havea 
ride in the cars, and think the trip to Gretna a de- 
lightful excursion; thus, the deck was filled with 
happy creatures, who ran to and fro, while their 
nurses guarded the less fortunate—the tiny, delicate 
infants, whose little frames had wasted away with 
sickness and disease. 

Miss Folderol seated herself on the bench with a 
subdued look. She began to have some doubts con- 
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cerning her claim to Mr. Kilduff’s liberality, and 
wondered how he would receive her. 

‘‘ What do you think he will do?” she asked of 
Lizzy, who was watching a little girl, leaning over 
the railing, with some anxiety. 

«« My dear Miss Folderol,’’ said she, ‘‘ you ought 
to be the best judge of what you must expect from 
Mr. Kilduff’s friendship for your uncle. Since he 
promised to protect you in the event of his death, you 
have, at least, a right to anticipate something more 
than mere words at his hands.”’ 

She shook her head—she had never viewed the 
subject in any but a romantic light; and now, as she 
recalled to mind the countenance of her expected 
benefactor, there came a strong desire to turn back 
and offer Mrs. Ashton her eternal presence, asa 
proof of the high esteem in which she held the en- 
tire family. 

At this moment Lizzy caught the child beside 
her, just in time to prevent her going over the 
railing. 

‘¢ My dear little girl!’’ exclaimed she, ‘do sit 
down as you ought to. Where is your nurse?” 

“ She has no nurse,’’ said a voice from the other 
side of the boat, ‘but here’s her ma. As sure as 
you fall in the water, Jemima, I’ll whip you well! 
So look out, and keep still. I’m much obliged to 
you, miss, for holdin’ of her.”’ 

‘¢Could you tell us, madam, for you seem very 
obliging,’ said Miss Folderol, condescendingly ; 
‘gould you tell us where John Thomas Kilduff re- 
sides, in Gretna? He is a friend of mine, and I am 
about:to visit him. Formerly, he was my uncle’s 
intimate—I may say, they were almost brothers; 
and he always declared, that at his death, his orphan 
niece would not be friendless !”’ 

She burst into tears, and the woman stared at her 
unscrupulously. 

*« Why, to be sure I know old Kilduff—every body 
can tell you where he lives—the stingiest man in all 
the county! Lor! you don’t expect nothing from 
him, do you?” 

Miss Folderol was ready to faint—Lizzy re-assured 
her as well as she could, urging her claims to his 
generosity, and the boat touched the shore. Simith 
met them there—he had been sent forward to search 
for their place of destination, and announced his suc- 
cess in finding it. 

He led the way along the river for about fifty 
yards, and turned into a little, dirty street, scant of 
houses and inhabitants, until they nearly reached 
the end. They then went, by a circuitous route, 

into the deeper recesses of the village, and entered 
a narrow lane, that conducted to Mr. Kilduff’s re- 
sidence, 

Tt was fortunate for them that a tall, board fence 
surrounded the gloomy, low house before which 

they stopped, for two immense dogs bounded from 

the piazza to the gate—barking ferociously, and 
nearly frightened Miss Folderol into hysterics. 
This was preparation of a very formidable nature, 
and augured badly for Mr. Kilduff's disposition. 


There was a chain and padlock at the gate, and 
Smith knocked for at least fifteen minutes before 
any signs of life became visible. The front door 
was opened, at length, and an old, hard-looking man 
came to the steps. 

** Who, in the devil’s name, is knocking down my 
gate ?—the most confounded noise I ever heard! 
What do you want?” cried he, angrily, as Smith 
appeared—‘‘ who are you?”’ 

** Miss Folderol wishes to see you, sir. Will you 
be kind enough to open the gate ?”’ 
‘Miss Folderol—go to the poles! 
know of her?” 

The little woman’s teeth chattered. 
“Oh, Lizzy!” she cried, “how dreadful he 
looks !” 

*¢ Speak to him—perhaps he will recognize you,”’ 
said Lizzy, in a whisper. 

“Mr. Kilduff—dear, kind sir'—don’t you know 
Dora, the niece of your old friend, Mr. F olderol ?”’ 

** Niece of the devil !”? exclaimed the old man, still 
at the steps. ‘‘ What do you want with me? where 
did you come from?” 

**From New York, dear sir. I have been staying 
with the kind and amiable family of Mr. Ashton, and 
came to New Orleans—”’ 

‘*Why don’t you stick to them, then, since they 
are so amiable?” inquired he, unmoved. 

* Ah! have you forgotten that you promised, at 
my uncle’s death-bed, to protect his poor niece— 
your little friend, Dora, as you used to call me? 
Said he, ‘ Kilduff,’ said he, ‘ protect her,’ said he— 
‘be a father to her,’ said he.”’ 

‘**‘ Have done with your said he’s. You’re too old 
to be my daughter—how do I know that you are 
Dora Folderol ?” 

* Ah—look at this! See the image of that angelic 
man! bebold your friend!’’ And she took the case 
containing his miniature, out of her bag, whispering 
to Lizzy— 

‘* Was it not well I brought it ?’’ 

Mr. Kilduff came to the gate, and took it from her 
through the palings of the gate. 

* Yes, here he is—as ugly in print as he was out 
of it?” 

“Ugly!” cried the indignant Dora, “ ugly!” 

‘Yes: he was the ugliest man I ever saw, and— 
you are just like him. However, you may come m 
and say what you are after. Who’s that with 
you y a 

“Miss Elizabeth Ashton—whose father lives in 
Canal street, and is the head of the house Ashton & 
Co. She kindly accompanied me here. Said I, 
‘Lizzy, my dear, it will be better,’ said I, ‘ that some 
one—’ ”’ 

“You bewilder me with your said I’s and said 
he’s. Come in’’—with a nod of the head to Lizzy. 
as he opened the gate. 

He led the way into the house. In a small, cold 
room there were a wooden table and two chairs 
which latter he handed the ladies, sitting on the for 
mer himself. He seemed to have been interruptee 
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in his evening meal—for a hard, stale piece of bread 
lay on a broken plate, a few potatoes on the bare ta- 
ble, and a small lump of butter on a piece of brown 
paper, completed the arrangements for a repast he 
surveyed without any embarrassment whatever. 

Miss F olderol seized his hand, and held it unre- 
strained for some moments. She was preparing 
herself for a scene, evidently, when he spoke— 

‘“When you have done with my hand, ma’am, 
I’ll be obliged to you for it—as it is of great use to 
me !”? 

Poor Smith, who had followed his young lady to 
the door, was suddenly attacked by a fit of sneezing 
that nearly suffocated him. Lizzy could not sup- 
press a smile, and Dora turned away in confusion. 

“‘Now,”’ said Mr. Kilduff, shortly, “you have 
come here to beg, I see.’? She colored painfully. 
‘‘) always call things by their right names, as you 
perceive. Your uncle and I were friends; and, 
when I was in want, he gave me a home. For that 
reason I promised you assistance, if you should need 
it. I never paid him board or lodging while I was 
under his roof, and he never asked me. I never 
broke a promise in my life, and I will tell you what 
I will do for you—not as charity, for I never give 
charity, but to pay my debt. Come along, if you 
can walk.’? And, seizing his hat, he led the way 
out, locking the gate carefully after him. 

They followed him, by a circuitous path, until 
they once more reached the river-banks, and entered 
a small enclosure containing a tiny cottage, that 
seemed built expressly for Miss Folderol. Opening 
the door, he bade them walk in and examine it. 
There were two rooms, separated by a narrow hall, 
nicely finished, with closets and fire-places. A 
kitchen, corresponding in size, was joined to the 
house by a back porch, and there was a sweet grassy 
yard behind, that was refreshing to look at. In 
front, there had been once a pretty flower-garden— 
for it was well laid out, and the walk was neatly cut 
and evenly bordered with brick. Mr. Kilduff turned 
to the niece of his old friend. 

‘Do you like this place ?”’ 

‘Tt is a lovely spot!” cried she. ‘It reminds me 
of our northern country-places.”’ 

‘Humph! I don’t see the resemblance,” growled 
he; ‘but, if you will promise never to come to me 
again, I will give this house and lot to you and your 
heirs—if you ever have any.” 

Miss Folderol clasped her hands in ecstasy, and 
turned to Lizzy, who offered her congratulations 
upon her good fortune and the liberality of her friend. 
Still it was necessary to be arch, and, at the same 
time, a little sentimental, and she sportively attacked 
Mr. Kilduff. 

‘‘ Ah, you cruel man! I have almost a mind to 
refuse your offer upon those dreadful conditions! 
Not see you—you know I could not—” 

«“ You know you le,” said he, gruffly. ‘ There 
is nothing on earth to attract any one in my person 
or my way of living. Tell me, will you accept this 
place on my conditions, or not?” 





‘Since you will not allow Miss Folderol to be 
grateful,’’ said Lizzy, pitying her, ‘she must feel it 
difficult to accept your gift with much pleasure ; but 
of course she will do so, and remember your kind- 
ness in silence as you desire—the more willingly, as 
you wish her to consider it as a debt paid her uncle. 
Otherwise—I am convinced the obligation would be 
painful.” 

Poor Dora thanked her for lending her a little 
spirit with a lively look, and Mr. Kilduff nodded to 
her approvingly. 

** Now, tell me quickly—for I have wasted time 
enough on you—what have you got to furnish this 
house with? Once here, you can establish a little 
day-school for the boys and girls of Gretna, and sup- 
port yourself decently, Have you any money ?”’ 

Miss Folderol certainly felt that in Lizzy’s eyes 
the ancient grandeur of her house must have departed 
forever, and she was hesitating to confess her slender 
means when Lizzy interrupted her. 

**Miss Folderol will furnish her house herself, 
Mr. Kilduff—you need not fear her trespassing on you 
further. Good evening, sir: I see the boat coming 
over, and we are late.”’ 

He bowed; and, promising to bring the deed, con- 
veying the property to Miss Folderol, to Mr. Ashton 
himself, they once more proceeded to the ferry that 
was almost in sight. 

Miss Folderol burst into tears as she parted from 
her cross benefactor, and wept until they reached 
New Orleans; but she brightened up, as Lizzy in- 
formed her that she would mention her recovery of 
a debt from Mr. Kilduff, and her own intention to 
furnish the house with her father’s assistance. 

“You need not thank me now—go to your room, 
and rest. To-morrow we can set about your house- 
hold arrangements, and make your pretty cottage a 
little paradise.” 

Mrs. Ashton was delighted. 

“1 always told you, girls, that Miss Folderol was 
somebody, despite her queer ways—now, you see 
that I was right. Lizzy, my dear, as a gift from me, 
pack up those two china jars that stand on the store- 
room mantle-piece. Then, up stairs in the lumber- 
room, there is a fire-screen that she may like. Iam 
always willing to deprive myself of any thing 1 pos- 
sess for those I like.” 

‘‘ Besides the pleasure it will give you to get rid 
of some of that ‘speechery’ in the attic, hey, my 
love?”? said her husband, rather mischievously, 
“Do, Lizzy, take the poor girl up there, and let her 
help herself to whatever she may be in need of,” 
continued he. “All that is not to be found therein 
for her houskeeping we will furnish from B——’s, 
Let her have every comfort in her little nest—I will 
accompany you there myself.” 

“ Suppose we all go on a kind of pic-nic, and assist 
her,” said Serena. It will divert us, and settle her 
the sooner. We can take Smith, and our dinner.” 

«“ Done! done!’ they cried—and the little owner 
of that little house was happier on that night than 
she had been for years 
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And the jumber-room was “ hauled over,”’ as Mr. 
Ashton said. Miss Folderol selected a handsome 
bedstead, a lounge that was to be newly-covered 
with chintz, and some chairs for the bedrooms. A 
little, old-fashioned round table to dine on, a carved 
and gilded one for the hall, and an old velvet arm- 
chair “ for a sacred purpose,”’ as she informed them. 
Maria presented her with two footstools of her own 
working—Serena, with a painting she had done at 
school. 

Lizzy went, on the morrow, with her father to 
purchase the other requisites at the furnishing store, 
and they soon set off in high glee. 

Before night, the entire arrangements were con- 
cluded. Carpets were down that had been on the 
nursery floor the two winters previous; curtains 
were up that had graced the dining-room at Green- 
vale, and Smith had nearly killed himself scouring 
and nailing. The little pantry was well stocked, and 
a stout woman hired to serve and protect Miss Fol- 
derol—whose gratitude knew no bounds. 

They had all assembled on the piazza in front of 
the house, and were sitting very comfortably, enjoy- 
ing the bracing air, when Miss Folderol suddenly 
called them in. 

‘This is all—all that was wanting to complete 
the perfect arrangement of the house my kind friends 
have filled with comforts for the poor old maid. See 
—look there !”’ 

She pointed to the velvet chair. It was placed on 
one side of the fire-place: a curious porcelain pipe 
rested on its broad arm, and below a pair of faded 
embroidered slippers were placed that once belonged 
to the lamented Mr. Folderol. A tobacco-pouch 
hung on a nail within reach, and a smoking-cap on 
the chair completed this affecting assemblage of 
cherished memorials. 

“These!” said Miss Folderol, “these make my 
new home a palace indeed!” 

And she took a weeping and tender farewell of the 
Ashton family, really grateful for their kindness, 
with reiterated invitations to each and all to come 
often and spend some time with her. 

Mrs. Ashton congratulated herself upon the com- 
fortable and respectable way in which she had been 
able to provide for Miss Folderol. 

‘*You see, my dear children,’’ said she, as they 
returned home, “ how pleasant it is to do good. 
How happy it makes me to think that I have done 
all this through my willingness to put up with the 
little foibles of another. I foresaw many petty trials 
when I made up my mind to bring the poor creature 
with me, and certainly no one could have been put 
to greater inconveniences than I have through her 
many wants. But I bore it all; and my reward is, 
that she is now in a home of her own—no longer 
dependent upon any one for support. Lizzy, my 
love, you will take your room again, and I 
make you a present of the ornaments I gave 
up out of my little collection for Miss Folderol. 
I do love, of all things in the world, to make 
sacrifices.”’ 





CHAPTER XV. 

“Mamma, do send for Lina Franklin to sew for 
me, I have the twelve labors of Hercules before me, 
and will never have done with all these stupid 
seamstresses Without some one as handy as she is 
to look over them.’’ 

Mrs. Ashton looked up in wonder. Serena so- 
liciting the presence of Lina Franklin! It was 
surprising indeed, but she did not reflect that there 
was no longer any misgiving with regard to her 
beauty. That one object alone occupied Serena’s 
mind, and others were forgotten in the anticipation 
of that great event—her marriage. 

Maria laughed scornfully at the request. 

“Ay, do send for Lina, mamma, and Lizzy will 
be able to introduce her to the guests with a flourish 
of trumpets.”’ 

‘‘ Lizzy has excused her impropriety as well as 
she could, Maria, and acknowledges it,’”’ said Mrs. 
Ashton. ‘‘ You need not fear any thing more, and 
it will be easy to keep Lina out of the way. But,” 
and she colored slightly, ‘‘I do not think we have 
exactly the right now to command her services fur- 
ther than they are required for Marianne and An- 
drew. What do you think, William?” 

‘As you do, my love,”’ replied he. ‘You may 
request her to oblige you, but not require it.” 

‘‘ Pshaw !” cried Serena; ‘‘ ‘ much ado about no- 
thing’ is always acted for Lina’s benefit. Write to 
her then, somebody, and request the high and most 
puissant princess to condescend for once to this 
humble individual.” 

‘‘Do so yourself then, my daughter,’’ said her 
father. ‘Smith can take the carriage and bring her 
in with the little ones. They can have a holyday 
in your honor.” 

This was taking Serena on her weak side. To 
be made of consequence was her delight, and she 
sat down to write for the first time to Lina, and that, 
as toan equal. It cost her an effort, but she thought 
of her heavy laden work-basket and hurried through. 

“ My Dear Lina—Will you be kind enough to 
come and help me with my trousseax? | am still 
very backward with the work before me, and you 
are so handy that I really need your help. Papa 
sends the carriage for you and the children, as I am 
sure you will come and oblige = Yours truly, 

‘* SERENA AsHTON.”’ 

This was really passing the Rubicon, and she re- 
ceived Lina with actual politeness! Condescended 
to converse with her as they worked together, and 
declared that she “ Felt quite at home with the poor 
girl!”? Lina’s patience in ripping out and rectifying 
the mistakes of the seamstresses was inexhaustible, 
and under her neat hands every seam, frill, and fell 
wore a different appearance. 

One morning Ada Pennington called. She came 
up into Serena’s room, and after exchanging saluta- 
tions, sat down and asked for “something to do.” 

‘f would be ashamed to be idle among such a 
hive of busy bees,” said she laughing, as Lizzy took 
her bonnet. “I am at your service for two hours, 
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Serena, and offer to stitch or hem—that being my 
forte in the needle line.” 

‘“T accept the offer, because you would find it 
dull enough looking at us,’? said Serena; ‘‘and 
since you are so kind, I will give you part of Lina’s 
work this morning. Lina, will you give me one of 
those frills ?”” 

Ada started as she came forward. This then was 
Mr. Hyde’s vision of beauty! Well might he rave, 
thought she, as Lina handed her the work. Her 
cheeks flushed at the sight of a stranger, and Ada’s 
kind smile and ‘“* Thank you”’ embarrassed her still 
more, but she retired to her station by the window 
and bent her head over her work, hoping to be left 
to herself for the remainder of the visit. 

Ada, enthusiastically fond of beauty, watched the 
fair face before her with the eye of a connoisseur. 
Lina’s long, dark lashes sweeping her smooth pink 
cheek—her exquisite profile, and the expressive 
curve of her delicate, rosy lip, were to her a delight- 
ful study. She waited for her to raise those eyes 
once more, but Lina gazed steadily upon her needle, 
and as no one addressed her in the conversation, Ada 
racked her brain wondering if this was the ‘ pretty 
servant girl” of whom Maria spoke. She thought 
with pity of looks thus wasted in Mrs. Ashton’s 
back rooms, of the danger of her doubtful position. 
But she did not know Lina then—dangerous it could 
never be with such a heart as hers, however de- 
serving she was of compassion; and her secluded 
life was asource of much comfort, besides the ad- 
vantage it gave her of applying herself to the im- 
provement of a mind fully alive to the blessings of 
an education. 

Ada’s visit was a pleasant one even to the silent 
Lina. She became interested at the lively girl’s 
light sallies, and once or twice a smile lit up her 
countenance as she listened to the account, new to 
her, of Ada’s last party. 

‘¢And when are we to have more tableauz?”’ 
said Maria. ‘I really think our success encourages 
us in another attempt.” 

‘‘Oh, very soon,” replied Ada. ‘ My aunt was 
speaking of them this morning, and intends to bring 
us out in style in honor of Serena’s wedding. She 
insists on one or two new ones in which Lizzy and 
Mr. Villars may have their parts to sustain.’’ 

Lizzy bent over her work, and Ada smiled as 
she watched the bright blush that suffused her face 
and neck. Lina’s quick ear caught the tone she 
gave to her last words, and she, too, looked up at 
her friend. A painful feeling came across her heart 
as she watched her crimson cheek, and she became 
pale. Lizzy, then, must leave her soon, and she 
would be desolate indeed. 

“Are you ill?” asked Ada gently, for she re- 
marked her emotion, 

*“ Thank you—no,’”’ was the reply, and Mrs. Ash- 
ton looked up. 

* You are tired, Lina; go out into the air, it will 
revive you.”? She obeyed, and hiding herself in the 
garden, burst-into a flood of tears, 











‘What a beautiful creature!’ exclaimed Ada. 
“Whois she?” 

** Marianne’s governess,’’ said Mrs. Ashton, quiet- 
ly. She was beginning to forget her former humble 
position in the house, and sometimes mentioned her 
with a little feeling of respect, 

Maria felt that Ada was looking at her, and colored 
as she remembered her own words. How could 
Ada help wondering, now when she had seen and 
heard enough to-day to convince her that the exact 
truth had been withheld. Her sister’s governess 
could not be called a servant, and she longed to 
speak but dared not. Ada was silent, too—she sus- 
pected Maria of envy, and seeing her embarrass- 
ment changed the subject before taking leave. 

Once gone, Maria broke out into a passionate fit 
of anger, hurling invectives at poor Lina as the 
cause of her appearing untruthful to Ada Penning- 
ton. Then she attacked Lizzy—afterward her mo- 
ther. If Lizzy had not insulted Mr. Hyde by such 
an introduction he would never have mentioned 
Lina at all—if her mother had not called her a go- 
verness it would all have been right. 

‘** But she ¢s a governess now, Maria,’’ said her mo- 
ther. ‘She cannot be called a servant.’ 

** She has been a servant,’’ cried Maria, ‘ and de- 
grades us by her presence here as an equal. She 
must sew in her own room hereafter, for I will not 
sit here with her.’’ 

‘Serena cannot do without her; so go where you 
like, but Lina must stay with us.” 

** Ay, turn me out of the house for a low found- 
ling! Take her for your daughter, then!’ screamed 
Maria; ‘‘I will not move from here.”’ 

* Then we will,” said her mother; and gathermg 
up her work she bade Serena and Lizzy follow 
her. 

Maria stormed in vain; but as soon as all prepara- 
tions for the wedding were completed Lina returned 
to Greenvale, rejoiced to be left in peace and to her 
own thoughts—her unrestrained sorrow at the an- 
ticipated separation from her she loved best on 
earth. 

Lina’s fears were not without foundation, but in 
this case as in many others, “‘ ce gut fait le malheur 
des uns, fait le bon heur des autres,” and Lizzy 
began to find that Lewis Villars was a very neces- 
sary person to her happiness—there was no doubt 
of his opinion on the same subject as regarded 
himself. 

He determined to ascertain from Lizzy’s own 
lips how much more than friendship she gave him, 
and as he and Edgar were bridesmen on the occa- 
sion of Serena’s marriage, there would doubtless be 
many opportunities afforded him for a private con- 
versation with Miss Elizabeth Ashton. 

Serena was married—married with as much of 
pomp and circumstance as her mother could desire. 
Her veil of Brussel’s lace cost enough to have made 
Miss Folderol comfortable for four years—her white 
crape shawl was a modest one, heavy with fringe 
and embroidery—but the cashmere, for which Mr. 
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Denton had sent to Paris, and was the most use- 
less thing in the world, where the southern sun 
1s too warm even in winter, and summer shades are 
never laid aside—the cashmere, with its broad bor- 
der of crimson palms, was a triumph for its world- 
loving wearer, as its original price was a thousand 
dollars! Presents were showered on the bride— 
and compliments on the bridegroom. He was un- 
speakably happy, and proud of the connection, the 
éclat, the consequence attendant on the principals in 
these occasions, and the splendid jewels he was 
wearing—his diamond studs. 

Maria thought her partner dull; she never liked 
Mr. Hyde, and it was too bad to have him near her 
the entire morning. Lizzy and Mr. Villars were 


Sitting in a pleasant shade 
With the velvet curtains made, 


And a question he was propounding, whether it 
would be particularly disagreeable to her, if he, 
Lewis Villars, and she, Lizzy Ashton, were occu- 
pying the same position as the present newly made 
husband and wife. She looked down, it is true; 
but when he begged her to reply in a low, pleading 
voice, she raised her eyes with a look that might 
have answered satisfactorily, if she had not spoken 
a few words that made his heart beat with more 
happiness than he had ever felt before. 

His cousin read it in his face—it was lit up with 
an expression not to be mistaken by those who knew 
and loved him, and pressing his hand as they met 
for a few moments, he sought Lizzy and remained 
at her side until the guests departed. He could not 
resist whispering a few words thanking her for her 
kindness to Lewis, and though she blushed deeply, 
it was only too pleasant to find how much he was 
loved by all who surrounded him. 

And now she longed for Lina—for her, gentle, 
devoted one, whose sympathizing heart would have 
rejoiced in the happiness of her friend. The mother 
was pleased because Lewis was an unexceptionable 
parti. She was delighted at her success in marry- 
ing two daughters in one season, and embraced 
Lizzy with much affection. Mr. Ashton was really 
affected—he could not bare to part with his most 
dutiful child, but it was all right that it should be so. 
God has implanted into the hearts of his creatures 
that craving to be loved for themselves alone—that 
longing for an object on which to place their entire 
affection, and he knew how much happier she would 
be with one like Lewis—so good, so noble, so wor- 
thy of her. And he gave her up without a selfish 
feeling at his heart, bidding God’s blessing on her and 
her future companion for life. After a few moments 
he placed a letter in her hand. 

“ Here is good news for your friend, Mrs. Daily, 
my love. A distant relation in dying, has left her a 
little competence of three hundred a year. I am 
truly glad on her account, for it will enable her to 
feel independent—a glorious feeling for those who 
have suffered from the world’s hard opinions.” 

“It is, indeed,” said Lizzy; ‘“ and I am glad for 





Mrs. Daily’s sake as you say, dear father. Does she 
know it yet?” 

‘*No, my love; you must be the bearer of such 
pleasant tidings. Perhaps Mr. Villars would enjoy 
a ride to Greenvale this evening,’’ and Mr. Ashton 
smiled kindly on them both, as he saw how welcome 
the arrangement was. 

So they went on their mission, full of happiness— 
full of plans for the future, and wondered when they 
saw the white columns of Lina’s home before 
them. The ride had been too short for such busy 
hearts ! 

Lewis was left to himself awhile, and when Lizzy 
returned to the parlor she led Lina up to him. Her 
eyes were red with weeping. 

‘*‘ Here is a naughty girl, Lewis; you must scold 
her for me. She is unhappy because | cannot per- 
suade her that she will ever be the same dear Lina 
to me—that you have no intention of absorbing all 
the affection I have heretofore given to others.”’ 

** Nay, Lina,” said he, calling her now by that 
familiar name and taking her hand in his. “ You do 
me injustice. Will you not accept my ffiendship, 
also, and let me be to Lizzy’s dear friend a brother 
that she can love ?” 

Lina burst into tears. ‘You are more than kind 
—you are worthy of Lizzy I am sure. I am very 
foolish—very selfish, but now I will rejoice where 
I sorrowed, for I have two to lean on in my lonely 
life. Forgive me, dear Lizzy, I will not be 
naughty again,’’ and she smiled sweetly on them 
both. 

‘And now,” said Lizzy, kissing her, “I have 
made two people happy to-day. Mrs. Daily’s pious 
gratitude for her unexpected good fortune is touching 
indeed. I brought out Lina’s portrait that she might 
see it, and must call her.’’ 

Mrs. Daily came in, adjusting her spectacles, and 
shook Lewis warmly by the hand. ‘“ You area for- 
tunate man, my dear Mr. Villars, there are few 
Lizzy Ashtons in this world, and you seem to be 
like her. I have but a homely way of saying 
things, my loves, but you will understand me, I am 
sure. Where is the picture of my dear Lina, I must 
look at that now.” 

She gazed at it for a few moments and a flush 
came over her face. She turned around and looked 
at Lina. 

“ Lizzy,”’ said she, solemnly, “this is not Lina’s 
portrait. It is not exactly her, for it is the perfect 
likeness of the lady 1 met in Louisville, that sweet 
creature who lost her child!” 

A low ery proceeded from behind them, and 
Lewis sprang forward in time to catch Lina as she 
fell. She had fainted. 

“And you tell Edgar what I have told you, 
Lewis,”’ said Lizzy as they returned to the city. 
“He must not think that I would offer him the so- 
ciety of one so much below him as he has been 
taught to think. I confess that I was wrong, but 





Lina is my intimate friend, and I deem her an equal 
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—more than an equal in spite of her uncertain 
origin—in spite of the lowly position she once held 
in my mother’s family.” 

* And let it ever be thus, sweet Lizzy,” said he, 
gazing fondly on her brignt countenance. ‘I glory 
in your work, in your generosity of mind. Few 
would have dared, like you, to lift the lopely girl to 
your own level, and few like Lina would have 
realized your noble project. Blessed indeed is he 
who wins a prize like mine !” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Heureux qui de la sagesse 

Attendant tout son secours, 
N’a point mis en la richesse 

L’/espoir de ses derniers jours ! 
La mort n’a rien qui |’étonne, 
Et dés gue son Dieu l’ordonne. 

Son ’ame, prenant l’essor 
S’éléve d’un vol rapide 
Vers la demeure od réside 

Son veritable trésor. Ractne. 

** Uncle, will you accept of my company to-day ?” 
said Mr, Hyde to Dr. Lewis, as he prepared to set 
out on his afternoon round of visits. “I feel as 
though a drive would do me a world of good. I 
begin to be a lonely creature since Lewis has secured 
his happiness, and wish some sweet Lizzy would 
have compassion on me.”’ 

“That is your own fault, Ned, I am certain,’’ 
replied the doctor. ‘* But come on, my dear boy, I 
will be glad to have you for a companion at any rate. 
Give my love to Lizzy, Lewis, and try to be good 
enough for her—you are very near it. What a 
charming couple they will be! I always intended 
Lizzy for one of you. Good by, Isabel ; I will not 
be home till late. [ may meet you at the opera, 
however, if Iam not too tired to dress.’’ 

They drove on through the crowded streets into 
the quiet country, stopping first at one house then 
at another, until a sudden turn brought them in sight 
of Mr. Ashton’s country residence. The doctor 
reined in his horse. 

‘“T must go in here, Edgar; it is a long while 
since I have seen Ashton’s children, and I promised 
when his worldly-minded wife put them out here, 
that I would never pass his gates without entering.” 

They were soon at the front steps, and Mr. Hyde 
hesitated on getting out of the buggy, but the ser- 
vant was there to hold the horse, and Lina came 
hurriedly to the door. He sprang out instantly, but 
she merely bowed her head, and approached his 
uncle.”’ 

“‘ How glad I am that you have come,”’ she cried, 
as he shook her hand. “I was this moment writing 
a note to Mr. Ashton, for Mrs. Daily is very sick, I 
fear. Come this way, doctor.’’ 

She threw open the parlor door for Mr. Hyde, and 
passed into Mrs. Daily’s room. The poor old lady 
seemed in much pain, but no murmur escaped her 
lips. The doctor felt her pulse and turned to Lina. 
** How long has she been this way ?” 

‘¢She was not well this morning, and thinking it 
a mere cold, would not let me send for you. But, 
two hours ago, she began to suffer intensely from 


her side. She was caught in the rain yesterday, 
ané had to walk some distance before reaching 
home.” 

He nodded his head and questioned her more 
closely. “Come and give me some paper and a 
pencil—I must write a prescription.”?” She followed 
him out, and he led her into the parlor. 

‘*My dear, she is very sick. Write a note to 
Mrs. Ashton—some one must be here besides you. 
Stay here now and talk to Edgar a little, while I 
return to her and get my medicine-chest.” 

*T will go and write the note,” said Lina. “I 
can send it off immediately if you say so, doctor.” 

She opened the door of the library and entered. 
It was nearly dark, and she rang for lights, trying to 
force open the blinds with her trembling hands. 
Mr. Hyde heard her, and went in. 

**Can I not assist you?” he said. “You are 
agitated. Do sit down and compose yourself. 
There cannot be so much need of haste while my 
uncle is here. He does not wish you to be alone, I 
imuagine.”’ 

He threw open the shutters, and the air revived 
her. She sat down to write, but her hand shook so 
that she could not hold her pen—and she burst into 
a ficod of tears. She was bewildered with this 
sudden illness, for Mrs. Daily had been to her a 
mother indeed. 

Mr. Hyde stood by her terrified at the violence of 
her grief. ‘You are needlessly alarmed, Miss 
Franklin. Wait until you are able to write, or stay ! 
if you like, I will go myself and inform Mr. Ashton 
of your uneasiness. He can then send some one to 
your assistance, and you will have the doctor near 
you for an hour or two longer.” 

He entered to suggest this very plan, and to add 
that Mrs. Daily particularly requested Mr. Ashton’s 
presence. ‘ Do not follow me, my dear, you are too 
agitated to come near my patient now. She is very 
nervous. I have’ given her a composing draught, 
and will zemain at her bed-side to watch its effect. 
I will tell the servant to unharness my horse and 
give Edward a fresh one. Now be quiet, and 
oblige me by entertaining my nephew until the 
buggy is ready.” 

The lamps had been brought in, and Mr. Hyde 
saw her face flush crimson and then grow pale. 
She arose and stood before him, her slight figure 
drawn proudly up and her eye full of strange light. 

“Tt may be singular that at such a time, and with 
my heavy heart, I should stopto say this, Mr. Hyde; 
but the little I know of human nature, tells me that 
I have no right to sit here and entertain guests of 
Mrs. Ashton’s without risking her and their dis- 
pleasure. Your uncle has twice requested me to 
bear you company without knowing that in the gay 
world to which you belong, I would not be called a 
lady. Not much more than a year ago, had you 
been a visiter of Mrs. Ashton’s, you would have 
had a perfect right to call me by my name, and 
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deceive any one, or receive strangers here as if I 
were on a level with the circle in which you move. 
I do not wish to play a part. I am not privileged 
by birth or station to entertain you or any one else 
that is on a footing with Lizzy and her sisters.”’ 

He was very pale—her pride and her humility 
were so imposing that he could not find words. But 
he made an effort. 

**] know all that you have told me—I have heard 
it before; but you have placed yourself far above 
the generality of your own sex. She that could 
trample, as you have, upon difficulties and mortifi- 
cations—she that could rise superior to that petty 
pride that so often corrodes our best feelings, is my 
acknowledged superior. You are the bosom friend 


of my cousin’s betrothed, and a woman like her, so, 


‘nobly planned,’ chooses her companions with 
judgment and care. Lizzy Ashton is no sentimental 
Miss to want a sentimental confident ; and her choice 
itself, with all that you have told me this evening, 
would be the surest guide to a knowledge of your 
worth.” 

He bowed and left the room. Lina hastened back 
to Mrs. Daily, without stopping to reflect on this un- 
expected answer, though her heart was beating 
violently. The old@lady was sleeping, and she 
gave orders to prepare tea for such of the family as 
might come. Lizzy came out with Mr. Hyde, her 
mother and father were in the carriage behind. The 
children returned to town; and during the entire 
night Doctor Lewis and the others watched by the 
sufferer’s bed, affording every assistance that kind- 
ness and skill could give, but in vain. Toward 
morning she requested to see Mr. Ashton alone. 
He remained some time with her, called in Dr. 
Lewis, and coming out, sent for a clergyman. She 
Was prepared to go, but the spirit must be purified 
by its last earthly confession. Her life had ever 
been one of holiness, of gentle words and charitable 
deeds—of prayer, and the constant wish to be 
humble and meek as the Saviour. She was willing 


to go—-ready to meet her Maker; but when Lina | 


sunk on her knees at the side of the bed, and buried 


her face with a burst of grief, her lip quivered, and | 


she raised her hand to lay it on those shining braids. 

‘Bless you, my child—bless you!’ she mur- 
mured, and looking at Mrs. Ashton, she beckoned 
her tocome nearer. ‘ Be kind to her—promise me 
on my dying bed—do not forsake her.’’ 

*T will not, indeed,’ said Mrs. Ashton, deeply 
affected and touched by the despairing attitude of 
that kneeling form. ‘I will afford her protection as 
long as it is in my power, and be kind to her—as 
kind as you could wish.” 

Mrs. Daily looked fondly at the drooping figure at 
her side, and turned to Lizzy. ‘ Farewell, my love 
—bless you for your goodness to me. May God 
rewarw and make you happy. You will ever bea 
friend to my poor Lina, I know.” 

Her breath grew fainter, she glanced round the 
bed from one to the other, and closed her eyes. 

A few hours afier she breathed her last, and Lina 





was carried to her room insensible. She had ost 
one of her two friends! Little could she spare one 
of this scanty number; but she bowed her head to 
the stroke. It was the will of God. None were 
ever so good as to be beyond the reach of suffering. 
The Saviour wore a crown of thorns upon his 
divine head; and if it were permitted that the Son 
of God should endure pain and sorrow, who of us 
weak and erring mortals can dare hope to escape? 
She watched beside the lifeless remains of her gentle 
companion until they were consigned to the grave, 
and then wondered who could ever supply her place. 
Lizzy would be married in a few months; and 
however dearly she might continue to love her, the 
intercourse could never be the same. Lina could 
not be the object of her undivided friendship when 
Lewis was ever in her thoughts, and asickly feeling 
of desolation came over her. But she repelled it— 
she cast it from her, and remembering her lost 
friend’s meek resignation to every trial that came, 
resolved to profit by her example. 

A few days after the funeral Mr. Ashton called 
her into the library. 

“My dear child,”’ said he ‘you are probably not 
aware that by Mrs. Daily’s will you are left inde- 
pendent. To you she bequeathed the little sum she 
so lately inherited. She could not have given it to 
one more worthy, and I congratulate you upon it, 
however I may sympathize with you upon her loss. 
By and bye, not to-day, nor to-morrow, you will tell 
me what you will do. I need not assure you of a 
welcome from Eveline and myself should you make 
your home with us. And I hope it will be so, 
now that she is bound by a promise she fully intends 
to keep, of protecting you as long as you require it. 
It will be a source of much gratification to us if you 
continue to give Marianne the benefit of your in- 
struction until she is forced to lose it perhaps,” and 
he smiled, ‘‘through your own choice of another 
pupil. In town, you will be able to engage masters 
for yourself. Iam sure that an ambitious mind like 
yours will never be content with two languages 


_alone. Moreover, French and English being alike 


J 





to you, it will be a new and pleasant study for you 
to begin a new tongue and compare them. Now, 
my dear Lina,” continued he, taking her hand, * you 
are mistress of three hundred dollars a year. Let it 


| lay by and accumulate while you make use of your 


salary for present wants. You can afford to be less 
economical and allow yourself more of the little 
necessities that young girls of your age require. 
Henceforth you shall be among us as one of our- 
selves, I trust that you will give up that false feel- 
ing of delicacy that makes you withdraw yourself 
on all oecasions from our social circle—otherwise 
we must accuse you of pride, Lina.’”? He smiled 
and led her to the door. She had been unable to 
speak throughout the interview, but forced herself 
to reply to all his kindness. 

‘You overpower me with your goodness, Mr. 
Ashton; I am indeed fortunate in being the object 
of such unexpected favors. Believe me, I am truly 
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grateful, and my mind is made up now as to my fu- 
ture course. J] cannot leave Marianne—I cannot 
part with my dear, kind Lizzy, until Mr. Villars 
claims her entirely. But would it not be more ac- 
ceptable to Mrs. Ashton and your daughter Maria, 
if I continued to remain here instead of going to the 
city ?”’ 

She colored deeply, and he understood her per- 
fectly ; but he shook his head. 

‘“ There is no longer any one to protect you here, 
Lina, and my wife has already signified to me her 
wish to have you with her. Eveline is conscien- 
tious with regard to her promises, my dear. She 
has never been known to fail yet, when she gave 
her word. You can remain here» a week more if 
you like, and Lizzy will be your companion. Mr, 
Villars will have the benefit of a daily ride to Green- 





vale in lieu of a short walk to Canal street—that 1s 
all.’? 

And Lina went to her room to thank Heaven for 
its blessings, and pray for strength to follow in the 
path of duty through all its windings. The wind 
had been tempered to the shorn lamb—the sparrow 
had not fallen to the ground unperceived, and the 
earnest petition from the pure depths of that young 
and innocent heart surely found its way to the 
Throne of Endless Mercy. 

She arose full of resolution to bear—full of trust in 
the Father of the orphan—prepared to suffer—de- 
termined to resist a spirit of repining, and to be 
happy. She mourned her old friend, but not without 
comfort, and for once in her life dared to think at 
last, that after the darkest hour the dawn would 
come indeed! [To be continued. 
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BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 





I. 


Greatest of Englishmen, thine England’s heart, 
Like her own ocean, mourned from shore to shore, 
Oppressed, at hearing of the muffled roar 

Of these death-drums, that rolled for thy depart. 


Thou wert her chief of men, when nations shook, 
And royal cities crumbled to the sod, 
Before Ais footsteps, whose imperial nod 
From proudest thrones their palsied kings downstrook. 


Thou wert her chief of men, when civic hate 
Howled in her streets, when all souls but thine own 
Faltered, as Treason knocked at Freedom’s gate. 


Well may she mourn, thou gone, who stood’st alone, 
The proud supporting pillar of the state, 
The tron column of the popular throne. 


II. 


Not that he was :he chiefest of her men 
In battle’s hurley, not that his right hand 
Beat back the imperial giant’s baffled band, 
From Douro’s bank to Bidassoa’s glen— 


Not that the vanquished eagles backward flew, 
While Prussia’s vengeful trumpets tore the air, 
To France presaging quiet and despair, 

From the red field of deathless Waterloo— 


Not that he conquered every stricken fight, 
Not that he never lost an English gun, 
Was He the first and best in England’s sight. 


But that he was strong Duty’s iron son, 
Severe in truth, sublimely stern in- right, 
Preéminently English Wellington. 





Ill. 


Arthur the great is gone, who saved the land 
From conquest ; who drove back the shivering clash 
Of steel, that scared our shores, and let it dash 
Their eyes and hearts who first took up the brand. 


Arthur the great is gone, who saved the throne, 
And him who sat on it, when treason’s cry 
Tumultuous appulled the British sky, 

And England shook from Tweed to London stone, 


Arthur, who gave us equal law, is gone, 
Who gave us equal conscience, equal bread. 
Arthur, whom people, peers, and queen bemoan. 


Yet not gone all, though gone, is he who led 
Our men. His counsel lives, for whom we groan, 
To guide the land he saved, though He be dead. 


IV. 


Our mightiest warrior is dead—is dead. 
A nation bore him to his noble grave, 
Beside the mightiest rider of the wave. 

By Nelson, Wellington has laid his head. 


What marvel England should his memory bless ! 
A man himself, who nothing human thought 
To himseif foreign; if he pardoned naught 

To others, who himself forgave the less. 


So he is gone, that we no more shall hear 
His short stern sentences, which rang so true, 
Making all hearts impassible to fear. 


Yet all, when duty is most hard to do, 
So strong they live in every English ear, 
Shall think of Wellington and Waterloo. 
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BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 





(Concluded from page 179.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

‘*Nep,’’ who, be it remembered, had received one 
of the “ trysting” pennies from the old gentleman on 
the first of January, that commenced our tale, was 
shuffling his way to the appointed corner among the 
market-baskets and decayed vegetables which al- 
ways crowd about Covent-Garden : it was the new- 
year’s-day, and Ned had improved astonishingly in 
rags and laziness since that day twelve months. 

“Still on the datther, chicken ?”’ said an old Irish- 
woman to him; “but where’s your come-a-rade ?”’ 

* You know,”’ was the curt reply. 

‘Ay! in saiL! where you ought to be your own 
self, you spalpeen, if right was right; why couldn’t 
you take pattern by the other—he’s a credit to look 
at, and no ways proud: he helped me up witha 
basket last week, and that in the public street; and 
you !—you’ve looked at me slaving at this for ever 
so long, and never offered me a hand.”’ 

“Tt’s too bad,”? grumbled the boy, without heed- 
ing her hint; ‘ here am I, a poor lad, poorer than I 
was last year; and there’s he, grow’d stout and tall 
and with an air!—I hate them getting up ways! 
‘Crabs’ and ‘Jim Crows’ aint what they was—I ’m 
too big for them—or standing on my head either. If 
mother know’d I’d have grown out o’ that, she’d 
have given me more gin than she did to keep me 
little !”” 

“God help you!” said the poor woman, whose 
withered, wrinkled face beamed with good nature, 
‘¢God help you, and such as you—who are cast, not 
born, into the world. And sure this is the first of 
the blessed new-year, and may-be the Lord would 
look down upon you, and put some light or sense 
into you—its too much trouble I have of my own to 
be bothered with other people’s. And, yet, it’s the 
troubles of the world that bother me most, so it is! 
God help me, and every poor sinner, this blessed 
new-year’s-day !”’ 

‘“‘T wonder,” muttered the boy, while the brisk, 
little woman, her load on her head, trotted off, ‘I 
wonder what makes the days be blessed to little 
Molly; she’s always talking of blessed days—she 
is;’? and he lounged on, so degraded as to be hardly 
ashamed of bis rags, or conscious of his having de- 
scended lower and lower in the scale of humanity— 
“them that promise me pennies for holding their 
horses,” he continued, “I never sees them again; 
but the old gentleman promised me nothin’, soI sup- 
pose he'll come back.’? He lounged to the corner 
close to the basket-shop and stared in at the win- 





dow, but soon turned away in disgust—there was 
nothing available there ; but a sharp, keen sleet was 
descending—cutting and cold. The boy slunk away 
and took shelter under the portico of St. Paul’s, just 
as the brothers Oldham came up Tavistock-street : 
Mr. Francis looking purpled, pinched, and frozen; 
his double-breasted coat buttoned up to his throat; 
his narrow shoulders shrugged to his ears; his long 
withered hands encased in warm, rough gloves; his 
step still firm and rapid; he carried an umbrella 
open: nothing could suggest a more perfect picture 
of sour discontent, of a man at odds with the world 
—as much from bitterness as eccentricity—than did 
his face, and figure, and general bearing: not the 
pinching misery of want and hunger; but the still 
poorer misery a man entails upon himself—the work- 
ing of a powerful but self-harrowed mind, soured 
rather by willfulness than circumstances. Mr. Fran- 
cis seemed gathered together against the world: he 
was condensed into a human icicle. John walked 
beside him; the hail beating and melting against his 
jovial, ruddy face, and he met it with jovial, good 
humor—he might be said to welcome the hail as an 
old friend, so earnestly was his face upturned to 
meet it: his strong, muscular figure was enveloped 
in a sort of roquelaure, lined with a still more foreign 
looking fur, or it might be feathers; for men (and 
women too) come home with such strange “ tiring” 
from the far east, that it is quite impossible for an 
untraveled citizen of London to define their dresses 
or draperies: one thing was certain, he carried a 
pink silk umbrella in his hand, which he sometimes 
whirled round like the sails of a windmill; at others, 
thrust out before him as a sort of pioneer. When he 
passed a woman, young or old, rich or poor, he made 
instant and immediate way; but he walked in gene- 
ral, in that free and easy manner, as if the street and 
‘the houses,” right and left, were his own, and he 
was attached to them all; he louked even at the 
bricks and mortar with loving eyes—dogs peered up 
into his face and wagged their tails—children gazed 
into his eyes and smiled. 

Mr. Frank was sullen and out of humor; and he 
was particularly so, because his brother (despite the 
weather, the hail, rain, and wind) persisted in being 
so happy. He did not quite believe in his happiness ; 
and every now and then he glanced at him in a side- 
way, uncomfortable manner. If Mr. John saw it, 
he did not heed it. The sleet was so sharp and bit- 


ter that the street was almost deserted; it glittered 
in round, shining globules upon the pavement—one 
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running a race with the other, and hopping fiercely 
against the shop windows : old women said the new- 
year was coming in like a lion, and would go out 
like a lamb. 

“ Brother!’’ said Mr. John, still more to his bro- 
ther’s disgust, ‘I can’t tell you how this sleet 
revives me! I have not felt any thing half so in- 
vigorating for twenty years! it puts me in mind of 
a hail-storm once on Snow-hill, when we were little 
starvelings! Ah, I meet it differently now, thank 
God!’ he added, reverently, wrapping his warm 
cloak more closely round him, “ thank God for that, 
and all other mercies!” . 

‘‘T can’t think,” muttered his brother, calling to 
mind his tryste, ‘how I could have been such a 
fool, or in such a humor—one of my speculations in 
human nature, fond of delving and diving; but hav- 
ing promised [ must come—never broke my word in 
in my life! that’s something to say—never! Ah, 
here’s one of the boys! but no—it can’t be!”?” We 
need not say that it was Mr. Francis Oldham who 
had invested the sum of three-pence in an experiment 
on the three boys, with whom we also at the same 
time made acquaintance. Richard Dolland knew 
Mr. Francis at once; but his quick eye rested 
for more than a moment upon his brother, even 
while he took off his hat to Mr. Francis. Richard 
never appeared to so much advantage as at that mo- 
ment: his features had grown in beauty and intelli- 
gence; his fair, white brow gleamed beneath the 
rich masses of his folded hair, and his uplooking 
eyes were filled with the triumph of success. 

‘Put on your hat!’’ exclaimed Mr. John. 

“Stay,’’? said Mr. Francis, with his usual sus- 
picion—*“ what brought you here ?”’ 

“You gave me a penny, sir, this day twelve- 
months for holding your horse: you may remember 
there were three boys—you gave each of us a penny, 
and—’’ 

‘* Ay, ay—but where are the other two?”’ 

‘I have not seen either of them to-day, sir.’’ 

“ That’s- not true,” said Mr. Francis, rudely, 
while he backed into the basket-shop for shelter ; 
‘You boys always herd together—herd together ”’ 

‘¢ And is that all you have got to say to him?” in- 
quired Mr. John. Mr. Francis shook the sleet from 
his coat; and, while doing so, Ned having crept up 
to the door, shivering in his rags, made a sort of har- 
lequin pirouette—a half-starved approximation to 
hilarity. 

‘¢Here am I!’’ he exclaimed, while Richard stood 
back to make room for him. 

‘s Hunt in couples, eh ?”’ said Mr. Francis, his eye 
gleaming and glittering from one to the other, while 
the sight of the rags and wretchedness seemed to do 
him good. 

‘‘ Hunt in couples,’’ repeated Mr. John, in a tone 
of voice conveying dissent—‘‘ hunt in couples!” 
Richard had been changing from red to pale. It was 
a singular group. 

“Well, and what did you do with your penny?” 
inquired Mr. Francis, addressing Ned. 





“* Why, yer honor, I made more of it.’”’ 

** Good,” said Mr. Francis, ‘“‘ but how?” 

*T had a run of luck and turned it into four 
brownies, and would have traded it, only mother 
spent it a! in lush and beat me afterward: he knows 
the sort she is,” he added; ‘it’s all along of his 
having a tidy mother he’s such a swell.” 

**So you have a good mother, have you ?”’ inquired 
Mr. John of Richard. 

‘¢‘ Thank God, I have, sir!” 

Richard’s warmth and confidence returned under 
the influence of Mr. John’s genial smile—‘ and the 
penny the gentleman gave me was the ‘lucky penny’ 
of my life.” 

“Tt had a hole in it,” interrupted Ned—pointing 
with his thumb—‘ he always got the luck.’’ 

Mr. Frane*s chuckled: the evident rascality and 
starvation of Ned, seasoned by his quaint, coarse hu- 
mor, had attracted him; the boy upheld his theory 
as to the wretchedness of humanity : it was pleasant 
to find all as vile as he argued they must be; it 
was pleasant to know that, though the penny mul- 
tiplied, the canker was at the root, and it did not 
prosper. 

“But, tell me, how wa’ it?’ said Mr. John, 
whose sympathies went with Richard Before the 
youth could reply, Mr. John espied a somewhat dis- 
contented expression in the eyes of the good-natured 
shop-woman. 

“Ah!” he said, smiling at her, “so many damp 
strangers: has your mother a dog?” 

“ No, sir.’’ 

“A cat?” 

“Yes, sir.”” 

‘*« Then here ’s a house for the cat and a basket for 
your mother.” 

Having thus gained the good graces of the shop- 
woman, who was not very clear as to the sanity of 
either of the old gentlemen, yet offered a chair to 
Mr. John, as seemingly the most sane of the two, 
she withdrew to the communicating door of the 
second shop, keeping her attention fixed on “ Ned,” 
and wondering how any one could notice such a 
‘¢ rubbish !” 

‘* Now, my lad, what of your ‘lucky penny?’ ”’ 
inquired Mr. John of Richard. 

‘¢T had long desired to read the life of Benjamin 
Franklin, sir; and I went to a bookseller’s where I 
had seen it, and offered the penny for the privilege. 
He wanted an errand-boy, and took me into his ser- 
viee.”’ 

‘Without a character ?”’ 

‘No, sir,’’ replied Richard, and he drew himself 
up a little, “I was never without that.”’ 

‘‘Oh! oh! proud I see—good! and why did you 
want to read the life of Benjamin Franklin?” 

‘“‘ Because, sir, long ago, When my poor father was 
alive he used to set me copies—sentences composed 
by Benjamin Franklin; and I wanted to read the 
life of a man who was so wise and so useful, and 
who did so much for himself as well as for man- 
kind.’’ 
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“Good! 
book ?” 

“There is a great deal in it I should like to do, 
and much I should like to be. My mother objected 
to some things; but she would have me to read only 
one book—the Bible, sir.’ 

* And you?” 

‘© Oh, sir, I should like to read all the books in the 
world !” 

‘Ah, youngster! did you ever read men?” 

The boy looked down, and after a moment or two 
said— 

“Tt is, perhaps, pleasanter to read books.’’ 

‘‘ Complimentary—you try, then ?”’ 

“T do, sir: every face is a book—is it not, sir?” 

*“ Ah, well, | suppose so! the young are the plea- 
sures of hope—now, !, what should I be ?” 

‘The pleasures of memory, sir, I should think— 
you look so happy.” 

Mr. Francis had dismissed his *‘ boy,’? and was 
watching the progress of the acquaintance between 
his brother and Richard. 

“A flatterer,’’ said he. 

“Oh, sir, truth is not flattery: I only thought 
so.” > 

‘You said you were an errand-boy,” observed 
Mr. Francis, advancing. 

“Yes, sir, at first, quite; but my master is very 
kind to me, very: he lends me books, and of late I 
sometimes sit with him and read to him—and might 
do so every evening if I liked, but my mother, sir, 
she is quite a young woman ; but she is blind.” 

Mr. John spoke to Mr. Francis apart: while they 
did so Richard went to the door, and looked out into 
the sleet which was thickening into snow. 

‘* And why did you make the appointment with 
the boys if you did not mean to help the deserving ?” 
said Mr. John. ‘I am delighted with this lad: the 
penny, brother, can be made as lucky to yow as it 
has been to him, if you only take advantage of it: 
his voice has a strain of music in it which re- 
calls—”’ 

“Nothing,”’ interrupted Mr. Francis, “ what 
should it recall? You are still given to seeing 
visions and dreaming dreams. Now, boy,’’ he 
added sharply, ‘‘ where does your master live ?”’ 

Richard told him. 

‘And your name ?” 

‘My father changed his name some time before 
his death, but I am called Richard Dolland.” 

‘‘And what was your father’s real name?’’ in- 
quired Mr. John. 

‘“What have we to do with that?” said Mr. 
Francis. 

“T have,” replied Mr. John; “I do not like 
changed names.”’ 

‘“ Ah! if he had one I daresay he had forty,”’ said 
Mr. Francis, with a bitter sneer. 

‘“‘No, sir,” answered the lad, while an indignant 
flush overspread his face. ‘No, sir—he changed 
his name because of the cruelty of his father: his 
real name was Richard Oldham.” 


And were you quite satisfied with the 


Francis Oldham sprung at the lad’s throat as 9 
tiger would spring upon a fawn. 

“Tt is false!” he screamed. “It is false! false! 
false! he left no child!—and if he did?”” His grasp 
relaxed; he fixed his strong eyes upon the panting 
boy, who returned his gaze with more indignation 
than terror: there was something to the looker-on 
positively fearful in the expression of both—one so 
blighting, so cruel; the other so defying: the very 
look which youth should never wear to age. 

**Come!”’ said the old man to his brother, in a 
deep, hoarse voice—so deep that it seemed a voice 
from the grave, hard and untrembling as from a 
tongue of stone. ‘‘ Come, come, I say! why do you 
look at him? there might be twenty Richard Old- 
hams. Come, John, brother—if you touch him, or 
hold any communion with him, I will never grasp 
your hand in mine: never—do you hear?—I will 
never, zever give my thoughts back for yours; never 
rest (if there are spirits) in a grave near yours: touch 
him not, brother—brother, if you touch him I will 
curse you both! Do not speak to me!” he added, 
passionately—not the frail, flickering passion of an 
old man, feeble even in its violence ; but with deep, 
concentrated, ungovernable rage ; his eyes flashing; 
his thin lips quivering; his long, blue fingers, im- 
potent in strength, grappling the air convulsively— 
* do not speak to me, but follow me, idiot though I 
have been; what had I to do with new readings of 
human nature? follow me, brother !” 

Mr. John saw that the present was no time to 
combat his brother’s will; and so, without another 
word, he followed him ‘out of the shop, much to the 
relief of the basket-seller, whotold Richard he would 
have a good action against that awful old gentleman, 
who was the biggest Turk she had ever seen; be- 
ginning the new year after that fashion, and at his 
age too, when every additional day was an especial 
mercy. 

‘*There he goes, tearing down the street!’’ she 
continued; “the wind has carried off his hat, but he 
does not heed it; the hail mingles with his gray 
hair, and streams over his shoulders; yet he feels 
nothing but his own passion: his strong, hearty bro- 
ther can hardly keep pace with him. I judge he 
has n’t the same devil within to urge him on. Why 
don’t you follow, and find out who they are? it may 
be worth your while.” 

Richard did not tarry either to hear or answer 
the question ; he had disappeared through the other 
door. ‘Well, I declare,’? continued the woman, 
‘this is as strange a new-year’s prank as ever I saw 
played; and as I live, the boy has n’t taken the bas- 
kets !”? 

Heedless of the knobby snow, and the pitiless 
wind which drifted it against his bare head, Mr. 
Francis rushed on. The few passengers who shel- 
tered beneath their umbrellas, or bent half blindly to 
the blast, felt something pass them on the pavement 
so rapidly that visions of accidents or death troubled 
their minds; others stepped from beneath the shelter 





of door-ways, or hooded lanes, and thought the old 
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man just escaped from a lunatic asylum, and that his 
keeper was following. More than one policeman 
asked Mr. John if he wanted help; but he waved 
them back, and they looked half perplexed and half 
offended at their assistance being thus declined. Mr. 
Francis’s knock made the old door shudder again; 
though the servant did not know that her master 
inflicted this loudness on the quiet of Harley street, 
his little dog was aware of his presence, and flew to 
meet him; but his savage mood permitted of no ten- 
derness, no sympathy, even from his dog. He kicked 
it madly from his path; the little creature howled 
piteously ; but the moment after it limped to the 
door, Which was banged and bolted against all the 
world, stretched out its half broken limb, and with 
that look of patient agony which a dog’s face so well 
expresses, resolved to watch and wait for the return- 
ing love, which was all the heaven it ever knew or 
hoped for. 

Mr. John could hear his brother pacing up and 
down the room, and when his step came near the 
door the dog’s ears moved, and it uttered its little 
whine of recognition and entreaty. ‘*How much 
love,’’ thought Mr. John, “we cast to the winds and 
waves, Which if garnered and nurtured, if even re- 
ceived and suffered to enter into the recesses where 
it would be content to dwell and fructify, would 
multiply the sweetest and tenderest blessings of 
existence around our hearths and homes. The sym- 
pathy we give tothe small demands of others returns 
four-fold into our own bosoms.”? And then, again 
and again, he murmured—‘‘Her grandchild, her 
grandchild—such an unaccountable sympathy draw- 
ing me toward him !”’ he tried to read; the letters 
escaped from their position, and resolved themselves 
into silhouettes and outlines of the face and figure 
of the youth he had seen—he looked up at the ceil- 
ing—out of the window—shadows, and visions, and 
memories were all about him. The present and 
palpable world was the dream—the shadows, the 
reality. He repeated over and over again to him- 
self the youth’s address, as if it could by any possi- 
bility be forgotten ; his eagerness to go to his master 
could scarcely be restrained, and yet he must wait 
—he must not go atone. How his long life in the 
Indian world seemed but a day, an hour, so forcibly 
did the time previous to his leaving England return 
to him; how’he recalled it, and reviewed it, and 
what strong claims did nature assert within his 
hosom to enable him to remember, during those fe- 
verish hours, that Francis was his brother, born of 
his own mother—that mother whose image, beauti- 
fied by the lapse of years, was so often present in his 
dreams—and how mysterious it was that Richard 
mingled with his thoughts, few as they were, of the 
future. The boy had suddenly given him a new 
interest in life. His thankful, righteous spirit was 
more than once lifted up in gratitude to God, not 
because of any certain good, but of the promise 
which he felt had been given him since the morning, 
that his old age would not be childless. ‘ Child- 
less!?? had it ever been so?—never! He had taken 








to his bosom, during his long life, orphans and de- 
serted little ones, children who would at all events 
have morally perished but for the strong hand which 
gathered them into a home, and the warm heart 
which opened to receive them; fed and clothed and 
educated, he had placed out many such in the world. 
He had a perpetuity of children, and children’s chil- 
dren, whose prayers daily and nightly rose to the 
throne of the Aimighty for his good ; no wonder that 
his ways prospered, that his sleep was sweet, and 
his blithe old heart happy. Some who did not profit 
by their blessiig, he tried either to hope for or for- 
get; the wild and the wayward, he suffered for a 
time to be scourged by their own whips, and the 
whips of the world; and when satisfied that their 
chastisement had been sufficient, he made a way for 
them to escape. He had engraved on brass, over the 
door of a school he had founded and endowed, a 
motto which should be engraved on every Christian 
heart— 


‘¢ While there is life there is hope !”’ 


He had even scoffed at the idea of ‘‘ natural affec- 
tion,’ instancing the love borne to him by, and the 
love he bore to many of, these adopted children, as 
a love which could not be surpassed; but the lad 
Richard tugged so strongly at his heart, that he 
might have doubted his favorite theory, though he 
would have answered, “kindred has naught to do 
with it, but Riechard’s father was ner child! Oh, 
deep and priceless love! bearing the toiler company 
through the rugged years of a rugged life; living 
after the life which gave it life has perished; a me- 
mory, yet strengthening the strong manly heart, to 
conquer in the battle with the world; a fragrance 
shedding perfume all along that world’s thorny ways; 
a presence in the toilsome day and silent night—an 
active, earnest influence rising from a little mound 
of daisy-covered earth—a faith strengthening the 
faith by which eternal happiness is gained. Oh, 
matchless love! the joy and theme of angels, when 
purged of earthly passion, it lives, 

‘* Bright as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.’ 

Blessed are they whose hearts by thy power become 
altars! Even soit was with Mr. John Oldham; and 
those who observed his refinement and his benevo- 
lence, little wot of how it came, and wondered how 
it was that he did not marry, that his own children 
might inherit the wealth he lavished (so always 
prate the thoughtless) upon those who were not kith 
nor kin to him. 

At last his brother’s door was opened, and the lit- 
tle dog permitted to enter, which it did with a joyous 
bark, looping up its poor leg the while, but not heed- 
ing its suffering, in delight at the murmured words 
which crept into ‘ts little palpitating heart; and he 
was sorry—Mr. Francis was both sorry and ashamed 
that he had injured the faithful brute, who had im- 
bibed from him whatever of ill-temper disfigured 
its canine nature. In a short time the dinner was 
served, and Mr. Francis, self-conquered, met his 
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brother with a firm step. Two hectic spots, as if 
dashed on by a fire-brand, burned beneath his eyes; 
they were tfie only vestiges of his recent emotion. 
“I bade two of our old friends to meet you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but they were engaged.’’ Mr. John made no 
reply—he could not speak—his brother helped him 
and himself; nor did Mr. Francis seem to observe 
that John’s plate was removed untouched. The 
brothers had changed natures. Mr, Francis was 
terribly gay and grim—-it was the flashing, fearful 
attempt at mirth of an evil spirii—the death’s-head 
crowned with a upas branch. When John spoke 
at all it was in monosyllables, dropped by accident ; 
once he attempted to caress the little limping dog, 
but the creature would have bitten him. Mr. 
Francis laughed. There was something terribly 
desolate, worse a hundred times than lonely, in this 
new-year’s feast—for in Mr. Francis’s frugal house- 
keeping it was a feast. The cloth was removed, 
wine and dessert were placed upon the table; the 
servant vanished. 

“JT did not forget even your monkey, brother 
John,’’ said Mr. Francis, ‘‘ here are some nuts for 
him; but let us drink to this happy new-year, bro- 
ther—happy new-year—ah ! ah! Come, happy new- 
year.”’ 

John sprang to his feet, and pushed back the wine; 
“as I am a living man,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘I will 
neither break bread, nor taste wine, until we—mind, 
brother, I said wE—it is my duty as well as yours— 
before we render justice! Food would suffocate 
me, wine would poison me, until this is done. I 
followed your footsteps; waited till your feelings 
subsided; acted like a child, instead of a man, at 
your command. But nowI call upon you—put that 
wine from your lips—put down the wine, brother 
Francis—let us out through the night; find the lad’s 
master; and if it be that his character is clear, let 
us render justice ; let us receive him asa new-year’s 
gift from God !” 

“ Perjury !”’ said Francis, ‘I swore no child of 
my child should ever touch coin of mine.” 

‘‘He Aas touched it: the ‘Lucky Penny’ was 
given by you to him; but away with so poor a sub- 
terfuge. Shall man swear to the author of all evil 
to do evil, and may not God set the compact aside, 
and teach him to repent and do well? We are com- 
manded not to do evil that good may come of it; 
now much stronger is the command not to let evil 
become the parent of evil.” 

‘There is somewhere,”’ replied Francis, with 
scorn and calmness, ‘‘ mention made of a deaf adder, 
that will not hear the voice of the charmer.” 

“Ay, because he ts deaf, but you are not so; 
nay, you shall not parry me. Look at it as you 
will, I see that a fearful wrong has been done ; nay, 

more than one, a succession of wrongs—leaving 
you, the inflictor, a greater sufferer than those upon 
whom you inflicted punishment. I know it is the 
time and the hour to see to this; if, indeed, the lad 
would accept retribution from your hands.” 
““Tf—if—he would accept retribution from my 


————— 


hands,” repeated Mr. Francis, bitterly ; “ if!—if!— 
you know he has been taught. (should he e the boy) 
to curse his grandfather ; and yet were I to advance 
a step—were I to advance hand or foot toward him 
—were | to look upon him as I would upon a thing 
I loathe (he knowing who I was, and what I have, 
the young serpent would coil, and cringe, and smile, 
and flatter, and lurk, and fawn;—the old man’s 
gold—see if he would not plunge his soul into per- 
dition to grasp it—doI not know the world ?—do 
I not know the mammon worship of old and 
young ?”’ 

‘* Test him, try him,’ rejoined Mr. John; “ bro- 
ther, that is all I ask, try if he be the thing you say 
—if he be, I will absolve you;’’ Mr. Francis rose 
from his seat; ‘*I will do more—I will not consider 
him our kin.” 

Mr.. Francis rang the bell. ‘‘ My coat, and hat, and 
stick.” 

‘It rains, and blows, and snows, from all points 
of the compass, sir,’ said the astonished servant; 
‘* shall I call a coach ?”’ 

** No! now, brother John’’—he cast a look of such 
exultation toward him—such a look as Satan cast at 
our first parents when they departed from Eden. 
Going down the steps, Mr. Francis turned round, 
and laid his hand upon Mr. John’s arm—* if he ac- 
cepts, you do not give him any claim on me!”’ 

“ No,”? was the curt reply. They proceeded si- 
lently, those two old men, battering on against the 
blast, trembling both—the one secure in his belief 
of the predominance of that cringing evil which 
would lick the dust for gold; the other hoping in the 
good, and confiding with most unworldly wisdom in 
the independence of a young boy, whose loving and 
beloved mother was blind and helpless, and who, 
with high aspirations, had suffered from the bleakest 
poverty. 

An empty coach hailed them—they entered. Mr. 
John heard through the blast, and amid the rattling 
of the once courtly carriage, the low, chuckling 
laugh of his brother—he enjoyed the inflietion he suf- 
fered because of its anticipated fruitage. They drew 
up at the bookseller’s door, and knocked. By de- 
grees the light vanished from the area window, and 
ascended the stairs, standing still in the hall; again 
they knocked, and Martha slowly undid the door to 
the length of the chain, and poking her face out, 
asked what they wanted. 

‘Woman! undo the door,’? commanded Mr. Fran- 
cis—it needed no second word—the chain fell, and 
Martha, shading her candle from the wind and rain 
with her hand, stood open-mouthed gazing at the 
old man. 

** Ask, ask,’’ he repeated to Mr. John. 

Mr. John did so: ‘ Was this Matthew White- 
lock’s?”’ 

“ People generally, even when they come by day- 
light, say Mr. Matthew,’’ was the reply ¢o him, 
though her gaze was rivetted on Mr. Francis: “but 
he was not at home, he was gone out—gone to 





Richard Dolland’s; why should n’t he, if he liked it, 
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zo to his messenger—Dick Dolland’s, who had grown 
mto Richard, and might into Mr. Richard, who 
could tell?’”? She gave the widow’s address, and 
away lumbered the carriage, stopping at the en- 
trance to the little court. The two old men pre- 
pared to cross the threshold of the widow’s lodging ; 
they saw from the shadows, as they passed the 
window, that there were three in the little room. 
Mr. Francis knocked, Richard opened the door, 
and turning suddenly round, exclaimed, as people 
do at the sudden fulfillment of a dream—“ They are 
here !”? 
CHAPTER VIII. 

The widow was seated in her usual corner; her 
Bible lay in‘her lap, for though she had ceased to be 
able to read its word, it was her inexpressible com- 
fort; it strengthened her feebleness, nay, it restored 
her sight—it was her friend, her faith, her love, her 
devotion—the fountain of living waters, the rock of 
ages; her fingers knew all her favorite chapters, 
and could trace them verse by verse—never did she 
sit down that her Bible was not in her lap; never did 
she lie down that it did not companion her pillow. 
Matthew Whitelock sat at the table, upon wnich he 
had placed the rough-looking book in which he had 
made caleulations as to the probable success of 
Richard’s poems. Oh! fallacious Hopg, that could 
cause a bookseller to miscalculate, and believe in 
the profits of poetry! yet it is a positive fact, that 
Matthew Whitelock was telling off, bit by bit, the 
expected ‘trade profits.”” The widow’s early bloom 
and beauty was, of course, gone ; there was no trace 
of that remaining; but there was something so 
sweet, and calm, and patient, in the expression of 
her face; so lovely, in the hot-house delicacy of her 
complexion; so fragile and helpless in the transpa- 
rency of her hands, which, since the brothers’ en- 
trance, trembled upon her Bible; something so 
appealing, not to man, but to God, in those upturned 
eyes, that John felt as if the presence of an angel 
filled that'small room. Francis looked and wondered, 
and mentally cursed all beauty, but he could not 
speak. Mr. John briefly explained to Mr. White- 
lock why they had sought him, and how much they 
desired to know if Richard’s tale was true, Gradu- 
ally during the brief and (to Mr. John) most satis- 
factory conversation, the widow rose from her seat, 
and passing one arm round Richard, drew him to- 
ward her. As word after word of praise passed 
from the bookseller’s lips, the mother became more 
and more erect. ‘‘ I have only learned this evening,” 
said the worthy man, ‘that, for reasons rather to 
be felt than understood, his mother bore the name 
her husband chose, and the lad seems to think that 
one of you gentlemen knows more about his family 
than they themselves have been able to ascer- 
tain.” 

‘* No, sir,”’ said the widow, ‘not able to ascertain 
—because we never inquired; never, since my poor 
husband’s death, did we wish to know aught about 
the cruel parent who abandoned him on his death- 


bed. Sir, I offered to leave my hushand—I knew it 
would have killed me—if that could have tempted 
his father to forgive him—forgive him the crime of 
marrying me. No: we have starved since, and 
labored until those eyes wept and worked them- 
selves into darkness, but we never, in our bitterest 
days of want or weakness, desired to hear the name 
of Mr. Francis Oldham.” 

Mr. John feared to look at his brother, nor did he 
see the door partially open, or the strong profile of 
the bookseller’s Irish servant resting against its 
frame. 

* And yet,” said Mr. Francis, ‘‘ I believe I am the 
grandfather of that boy, whose father’s perverse 
will displaced him from my heart.’’ 

Richard felt his mother press heavily against 
him; it seemed as if she felt, by strong instinct, her 
husband’s spirit rising within her son.‘ Keep still,’’ 
she whispered, ‘‘ keep still; hear him to the end! 
it may be he repents; we must forgive him if he 
repents.”? The boy was swelling into a giant. 

‘*T will now acknowledge him, take him from his 
low associates, and place him properly in the world,” 
continued Mr. Francis. 

‘Don’t think of me, Richard, do n’t dear ;’”? again 
whispered the mother, “ perhaps he repents.”’ 

The lad pressed closely to her. ‘‘I have no low 
associates, sir,’’ he said, “and having work, I am 
already well placed in the world.” 

A pang shot through Mr. Francis; could it be that ne 
was wrong, that the boy would not accept the golden 
bribe he offered? He now became more anxious 
to succeed. “But I am rich, boy, very rich; in- 
stead of carrying parcels, you shall ride your own 
horse, you shall go to college, and become (if you 
are clever, as this good man says,) celebrated ; think 
of it, this narrow room, these poor clothes will pass 
away; you haye a rieh grandfather who can’t live 
long—you have but to obey him—to love him,”’ 

‘‘ Love him!” repeated Richard, and the torrent 
of his feelings broke forth. “Love him! sir, I 
could not love you, I could not for an hundred times 
your wealth; obey you, 1 could not—you, sir, you, 
who might have saved my father’s life, and would 
not; whbose unforgiving neglect has sealed my 
mother’s eyes in blindness—love you! Can I not 
now recall my father’s wasted form—and the words 
of patience under affliction, and of praise to God, the 
breathings of memory mingled together, and how he 
spoke of his mother, and the cruelties she received 
at your hands—love you !” 

“ The lad,” interposed the bookseller, “has a 
highly poetic temperament, and no knowledge what- 
ever of the world, as you may observe, sir; you 
have taken him unawares—he will see his advan- 
tage soon; he cannot help seeing it.” 

“<] see,” said Richard, ‘‘the advantage you gave 
me: I feel that, and am grateful for it. I see how I 
can work my way. I do not fear for myself or for 
_my mother, now.” 

“You are excited; do you not know that your 
| grandfather. has a right to your duty and obedience; 
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do you not see the hand of God in bringing you to- 
gether?” said Mr. Whitelock. 

“T see!” replied Richard, ‘‘ my dying father, my 
starving mother—I see her now—I remember what 
I was myself.” 

‘‘But also remember the hand which gave you 
the ‘lucky penny,’ ” interrupted the bookseller. 

Richard covered his face. 

‘‘ Battery and brutality,’? muttered Matty to her- 
self, “I thought I knew the ould tyrant through the 
hoary shroud of age ; and good right I have Didn’t 
I nurse his wife through her dying; and to think of 
our Richard being her grandchild—no wonder my 
heart went to him so tinderly—oh the deceitfulness, 
murdering, and dreadfulness of the world; day and 
night—God help us all! we are all bad together !”’ 

“Were my father’s father poor,” said Richard, 
after a long pause, * were he poor and I rich, I 
would help him: he should not starve, nor work 
himself to blindness; but { will never put my neck 
into a yoke I cannot carry. I could mot love him— 
I could zot-obey him. His help would be to me a 
millstone. I will not even bear his name.” 

‘*Speak to him,’’ said the bookseller, addressing 
the widow. ‘If all be real that I have heard, he is 
thrusting fortune from him.” 

The widow drew herself up, grasping her Bible 
more firmly than ever. 

‘Let it be,” she said, ** according to the texts 
—nHE loved. When great trouble came upon HIM, 
particularly in his latter days, when his hours were 
numbered, and he would still try to teach the child; 
then, when in most need of comfort, he would open 
his Bible, asking God, according to his want, for a 
text of patience, or faith, or hope, or charity, and it 
would come; just where he opened, there would 
be the balm and the teaching. And, according to the 
wards God calls to my memory, let the lad decide.”’ 
She paused as if waiting, and then quoted in alow 
tone, 

‘*Tt saith—‘ the chief thing for life is water, bread, 
and clothing, and a house to cover shame.’ Thank 
God, we have all these in an humble way. And it 
says again, ‘Better is the life of a poor man in a 
mean cottage, than delicate fare in another man’s 
house ;’ and it saith, ‘ understanding is a well-spring 
of life.’ My child as understanding, and his father 
thought it for good, and it was sanctified by hope, 
and the hope hath been fulfilled.” She paused, and 
shook her head mournfully ; ‘‘ they will not come to 
me, as they used to nim. I am not worthy as HE 
was; and I told nis father I was not worthy, and 





that if he woukl forgive him, and nurture him, I 
would give him back his son!”’—again she paused. | 
“This 18 cruel !”? said Mr. John; ‘it is too much 
for her; see how she trembles !”’ 

“ Mother! blessed mother !’”? exclaimed Richard, | 
clasping her in his arms, ‘‘my own dear, darling | 
mother—”’ 

“ And what,” she said, ‘did Jesus in the Temple? | 
did he not overthrow the tables of the money- | 
changers? You are right, my child—you do not) 


want his wealth, let him go forth; his presence 
troubles me, I have the right text now, my child— 
it is for rYou— 

‘“** And thou shalt eat of the labor of thy hands 
Oh, well is thee, and happy shalt thou be !’ 

“Happy shalt thou be, my child,” she repeated, 
exultingly, “his wealth has not made him happy; 
there is no HOPE in his voice; and if he came to 
make the offer, it was because of the unquietness of 
his own spirit; he has said naught of the sorrow, 
naught of the repentance, that would sanctify the 
gift. Oh, poor old gentleman, how I do pity him; 
his cruelty killed the sweetest lady that ever loved 
a tyrant, and that was one desolation; and then, 
when his son loved me, that was another! I do 
pity the poor old gentleman whom even we desire 
to depart.” 

The bookseller was pulling at Mr. John’s arm— 
** He has such talent, sir, poetic talent,’”’? he whis- 
pered; **a wonderful lad, sir; 1 saw it from the 
first, sir; he is proud and willful. Ask the gentle- 
man to give him time; you know it is sheer mad- 
ness—quite the spirit of agentleman.” This elo- 
quence was lost on Mr. John, whose feelings had 
been, and were, too strong for words; he had 
altogether lost sight of the actual motive why his 
brother had accompanied him there. He took the 
widow’s hand—‘‘ You mistake—you both mistake,” 
he said, gently, ‘* we came here to render justice, 
and I—I. ought to have long since inquired con- 
cerning my nephew.” 

‘* Then,” said the widow, “you are Mr. John; 
ah! my poor husband always said, you ought to 
have been his father !” 

A fearful groan burst from the lips of Mr. Francis, 
the straightforward and simple avowal struck like a 
spear into his heart: the widow heard the groan. 

‘*The poor gentleman is ill,’ she said, adding, 
with her usual simplicity, ‘‘ Richard, though we 
will not have his money nor his help, we must pay 
him respect; he has nothing to love him—nothing— 
no one—in the wide, wide world.”’ 

Hardened and cynical, avaricious, cold, and cal- 
culating, as Mr, Francis had been for years, laboring 
to stifle all human emotion, that scene was more 
than he could bear ; a victim of the contending and 
stormy passions which for years had rendered him 
the terror of his household, and a mystery to the 
world; disappointed by an independence which, 
while he could not comprehend, he was forced 
to reverence; he was so suddenly struck by the 
widow’s observation to his brother that, as the 
room felt whirling round, he grasped the door, fall- 
ing literally into the arms of the woman, who had 
watched with deep devotion, the fading away of his 
gentle wife. Matty was silenced by both the terror 
of that moment, and the memory of the past. She 
flung off his cravat—loosened his throat and chest; 
and while he lay in a fearfully prolonged state of 
insensibility, they saw, resting upon the shriveled 
skin that barely shrouded the bones and muscles of 
his frame, the miniature of his wife. 
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No one but Matty knew why, when his eyes 
rested upon that picture, poor Mr. John sunk upon 
his knees close by his brother’s side, or why tears— 
large tears—streamed through his fingers. That 
night Mr. Francis was carried home to his cold and 
stately house a stricken man; a sluggish attack of 
paralysis had seized upon him—not fiercely, but fa- 
tally—withdrawing motion and feeling gradually, bit 
by bit, from the worn-out frame, but leaving the 
brain after a time clear and active, although the 
heavy tongue could not give words to his thoughts 
or his desires; when, after that fearful interview, 
consciousness fully returned, it was evident that this 
stubborn spirit rose in rebellion against the Mercy 
which had borne so long with his eaprices and his 
misdeeds; his angry looks and stammering words 
were ever rushing against those who ministered to 
his wants; sleepless and restless, he wearied even 
Mr. John by his thankless and turbulent spirit; he 
would get up, and, when his feet refused to do their 
office, curse in broken accents the poor limbs that 
could neither move nor support his frail weight. 
Gradually his speech returned, and long did Mr. 
John, with the patient, loving kindness of the tender- 
est woman, minister to his wants. How he prayed 
for that brother; how daily and hourly he wearied 
heaven with prayers; how he entreated that grace 
might be given even at the eleventh hour—that he 
might but call upon that name, in spirit and in truth, 
of which on/y cometh salvation; how, sometimes 
in the night watches, sometimes in the gray morning 
light, he fancied that a murmured petition—an en- 
treaty for peace and pardon trembled on those ada- 
mantine lips. Oh, how his old heart beat with joy 
and thankfulness when Mr. Francisasked him to finish 
the Lord’s Prayer; he knew, he said, as far as the 
petition for daily bread, and was “‘ curious ”’ (so his 
pride masked his desire,) to hear the remainder ; 
how fervently it was repeated, though in a trembling 
voice—earnest and trembling—is recorded in heaven 
—hope twinkled like a star, flickering and wavering 
at first, obscured by clouds, but still ascending in the 
firmament. It was not often that John slept upon 
his watch; but one particular night he was awakened 
from the slumber, which in aye is frequently as light 
as in childhood—“ brother, brother ;” it was Mr. 
Francis: he asked him to pray for him, and won- 
dered if the boy and his mother would come to his 
bed-side. 

Many weeks had passed, and Mr. John knew that 
Richard continued earnestly at his work, more brave 
because of his independence, and, perhaps, a thought 
more erect in his carriage, but steady and firm ; 
thinking sometimes of what he might have been, but 








resolved To BE by his own exertions: it was well to 
see that though the poet’s dream was strong upon him, 
though he was in the toils, he worked manfully in 
his vocation; his blind, patient mother pondering 
now and then if the old gentleman lived, but turning 
from his proffered gifts into the poor but happy 
haven, where hope was growing into certainty. 

Mr. John did but wait: he lingered in the trust 
that his brother might be permitted to perform his 
duty; and thus it was mother and son stood beside 
his bed, and then the hard, bitter man, grown feeble 
as a little child—tears welling from that stern heart, 
gushing from those blood-shot eyes—asked for the 
pardon he had refused to grant; the blind woman 
standing still beside him, until her limbs refused to 
do their office, and she sunk upon her knees, bound 
to pray for him ‘‘ who had despitefully used her’”’— 
which she did weepingly, and with the earnestness 
of a Christian. After that, the old man could not 
bear that Richard should be away from his bed-side : 
in this new love he seemed to have forgotten, alto- 
gether, Mr. John; he would follow Richard’s move- 
ments with his eyes, listen to his reading until the 
coming shadows of the GREAT CHANGE dulled his 
senses, and mutter ‘‘ The Lucky Penny, The Lucky 
Penny!”’ The lad’s voice soothed him—the lad’s 
hand smoothed his pillow—the lad’s step fell like a 
feather on the floor; and yet, as the old man’s face 
whitened, and assumed (strange to say) even a peace- 


_ ful expression, that of the youth became anxious and 
| distressed. Mr. Francis lingered long on the thresh- 


hold of the grave, and yet to his brother all seemed 
soon over—but his was that happy nature, which re- 
news its youth by sympathy with the young. 
Matthew Whitelock flourished greatly in a new 
shop; and had the satisfaction, after the lapse of a 


‘few years, of publishing—ot by subscription—a 


beautifully illustrated volume of poems by an Oxford 
graduate—who might have played a distinguished 
part in fashionable society, but for a home-keeping 
and somewhat distant manner; loving the com- 
panionship of a very jovial old uncle better than the 
society of Freshmen or Fellows, and watching the 
footsteps of a blind mother with the tenderness and 
affection of a girl. 

It may seem no less strange than true, but Richard 
Oldham always believed he would have preferred 
the fortune he might have achieved for himself to 
that which he inherited; though in a glass case in 
his library, containing many coins of rare value, is 
deposited an old copy of the Life of Benjamin 
Franklin, atid a common _ penny-piece—‘ The 
Lucky Penny.” 
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EVENING. 


Tue distant village faintly sounds, 
Faintly the sea beneath, 

The stars look down with eyes of love, 

And wild winds hold their breath. 


Ah! thus when far away, alone 
The hours come back to me— 
The hours that are forever flown, 


The hours of eve with thee. H. G. K, 













































FIDDLING JACK. 


A FAIRY TALE FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 


(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


CHAPTER I. 
WHAT LITTLE JACK SUFFERED. 


It is now a very long, long time ago—so long that 
the memory of the man who first recorded the events 
of the following wonderful history has passed away 
from the world—since there sat one day, all alone 
by the wayside, a little ragged tatterdemallion of a 
boy, thinking of his empty stomach, which had had 
nothing in it since yesterday morning, and wonder- 
ing if by any means it would be possible to get some- 
thing eatable, wherewith to satisfy the cravings of 
his appetite. 

The poor little urchin’s mother had been dead 
a long while, and his father was worse than dead, 
so far as little Jack was concerned ; for the wretched 
man was drunk well nigh from morning to evening ; 
and when he was drunk he blasphemed and swore 
so dreadfully, there was no living near him, and he 
kicked, and cuffed, and cudgeled poor little Jack just 
as he had been used to kick, cuff, and cudgel his 
mother, until the miserable woman had deprived him 
of the privilege of ill-using her by dying out of the 
way. 

The poor mother had given herself up so much to 
Weeping and moaning, that Death had very little 
trouble in persuading her to elope with him. Little 
Jack wept too, but only so long as his father mal- 
treated him. When the father stopped his beating, 
Jack stopped his bawling, and would wear a con- 
tented and cheerful face, in spite of the hunger and 
starvation he was obliged to endure; for his father 
could never find any money for bread, only for beer 
and brandy. What made little Jack so cheerful 
ainidst all his sufferings and ill-fortune was the pos- 
session of a good heart, a generous mind, anda clear 
conscience ; else it would have been a very different 
thing with him, as the reader will see. 

Little Jack’s father was the village musician, and 
played the fiddle in the public house, and on Sun- 
days upon the dancing-green, under the linden-trees. 
Formerly he had been a very good player, and the 
venerable pastor of the village, whose taste was 
unimpeachable, used to listen to him -with plea- 
sure ; but since he had taken up with the detestable 
practice of incessant guzzling, he scraped and 
scratched so villainously, that the rats and mice 
scuttled away out of hearing, and even.the dogs 
barked, and the cats stuck up their backs, and puffed 
out their tails, when he began shaking his elbow. 
The people in the public-house, and on the dancing- 
green, cared nothing at all whether he played well 
or ill; his scratching and scraping served as well as 








the best for their shuffling, jumping, and waltz- 
whirling; but it afflicted the very heart of poor 
littke Jack, who loved the violin dearly, because he 
knew what exquisite music it would send forth if 
his father had but the will to produce it. 

When his father came home in the evening drunk, 
and hanged up the violin on the wall, it grieved little 
Jack to see the poor thing so dirty and ill-used, and 
to hear it sigh so mournfully, while its senseless 
owner lay upon the straw and snored. 

At last the little fellow could stand it no longer, 
and took the liberty to say to his father, ‘* Ah, father, 
you are now treating the dear, good fiddle still 
worse than you ever treated poor mother and me; 
take care, or you will kill the poor thing.” 

The father stood aghast at little Jack’s presump- 
tion, and did not know at first, how to answer him; 
at length, however, his passion burst forth—not in 
words, for he said nothing; but, seizing a knotty 
staff, he cudgeled poor little Jack more cruelly than 
ever he had done before, and then left him. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
THE COMPASSIONATE FIDDLE. 


This time little Jack cried and sobbed much longer 


| than usual, for he was terribly bruised and mauled ; 
' but oh! marvelous to tell, while he was weeping 


and sobbing, the fiddle on the wall gave forth a 
gentle, very gentle moaning sound in sympathy with 
him. As little Jack heard that, his heart swelled 
the more with grief, and he and the fiddle lamented 
in concert for a good hour together : so that the boy 
began to think that they would never have ceased 
their lamentaticns. 

Nevertheless, every thing has an end—weeping as 
well as laughing; and so the fiddle began first to 
wail in a fainter tone, little Jack did the same, and 
after a little time both of them had ceased their 
complainings. Jack’s affection for the fiddle had 
now increased—such is the force of sympathy—be- 
yond the power of words to express. He reached a 
stool, and, climbing up, took down the fiddle from 
the wall, and began to clean it tenderly from the 
dust, dirt, and filth; he repaired the fourth string, 
which gives the sweetest tones, and which the 
father had broken, and consigned to the foul fiend, 
in hanging up the instrument—and screwed it up to 
a perfect pitch, and twanged it affectionately till it 
gave forth the right sound. Then he kissed the 
fiddle, and was going to hang it upagain in its place ; 
but the fiddle whispered in a soft and gentle voice, 
“ Jack, you darling boy, I will remain with you’ I 
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will belong co you, and will sing to you the most 
enchanting songs, and will laugh and weep with you 
in joy and in sorrow.” 

‘“« That will never do,” replied little Jack. “If 
the father hears us together, he ’ll beat me to death, 
and perhaps smash you against the wall till you are 
broken all to pieces.” 

‘“ The father shall not hear us,’ said the fiddle. 
‘You know he will sit, now, in the public-house till 
long after sunset, and then he will be drunk. Come, 
take me and the bow, and carry us out into the 
forest. By the side of the brook, where the alders 
rustle and the nightingale sings, there I will teach 
you what you must do in order that I may sing to 
you,” 

“In God’s name, then,” cried little Jack, re- 
solved, “I will do all that you desire.” 

‘* And [ whatsoever you wish,” said the fiddle. 

‘“* Good,”’ cried Jack, and, reaching down the bow, 
ran off with his compassionate counsellor to the 
bank of the brook in the forest. 


CHAPTER III. 


LITTLE JACK AND THE BIRDS, 


‘““Welcome, welcome!’ murmured the brook. 
“ Welcome, welcome!’ rustied the alders and 
whispered the blossoms, ‘* Cuckoo,’ cried the 
cuckoo, “a new musician! welcome! cuckoo, 
eueckoo, cuckoo!’ And the goldfinch and the linnet, 
the canary and the thrush, the tits and the finches, 
twittered and sang, ‘‘ Welcome, welcome !”’ 

‘‘ Ah, how beautiful it is here !’’ cried little Jack, 
as he sat himself down on the brink of the brook. 
Then he laid the fiddle on his arm, and said to it, 
‘* Now, darling, tell me what I must do to make 
thy voice harmonize with the exquisite music 
around us.” 

Then the fiddle told him all that he had to do, and 
called to the birds around, that they should come and 
help to teach little Jack ; and the birds came and sat 
in a circle round among the boughs, and they piped 
each one the single notes in order, ‘ g, a, b, c, d, e, f, 
—f, e, d, c, b, a, g.”? Jack did his best to imitate 
them upon the fiddle, and succeeded so well that all 
the birds cried out at once, ‘‘ Bravo, little Jack; 
bravo, bravo !”’ 

Now the nightingale came forward and said, “I 
will sing a song. Jack shall lead the orchestra and 
accompany me; the brook shall murmur the bass, 
and all you birds shall join in chorus.” 

‘And, Master Nightingale,” said Jack, ‘“ the 
blue-bells must sing, too, only they must sing a little 
louder than usual.” 

‘You are right,’ said the nightingale, ‘they 
shall do as the conductor commands.”’ 

Then little Jack gave the signal with a down- 
stroke of his bow, and the whole chorus of birds 
began the concert with one voice. Then the night- 
ingale sang a solo—oh how deliciously he sang! Jack 
accompanied him upon the fiddle, and the blue-bells 





trembled forth a faint sound. All the other voices 
were hushed, and the brook murmured a gentle 
bass. 

Then came the goats and the deer leaping forth 
from the gloom of the forest, and the nimble squirrel 
sprang from branch to branch, and from tree to tree, 
and the rabbits sat round quite mannerly upon their 
hind legs and cocked their ears to listen; and the 
dark firs dropped resin, with which little Jack re- 
freshed his bow. So Jack played till the sun went 
down, and then he was obligedto gohome. “ Adieu, 
my dear singers,” cried he. ‘ Adieu, Mr. Con- 
ductor,” sang they altogether; “come back again 
soon.’’ And the nightingale whistled, as plain as a 
printed book— 

‘¢ Soon, soon again, 
From the haunts of men, 
Come back to us, thou gentle boy: 
All that we have we ’ll give with joy— 
In the green wood we’ll give to thee 
The charm divine of minstrelsy. 


Then, soon. oh soon return again, 
And learn, as thou canst learn, the strain.’? 


And litile Jack came to the brook-side punctually 
every day, and learned more and more the voices of 
the woods—to understand them and respond to them 
upon his beloved fiddle 


CHAPTER IV. 


LITTLE JACK’S STEPMOTHER. 


But now it came to pass that the innkeeper of the 
village died, and that his disconsolate widow began 
to look around her for another husband, if any one 
could be found to marry her. Her selection was de- 
layed for some time from the want of suitors to 
choose from, for, be it known, Mrs. Drawdregs was 
no chicken ; she was, moreover, a scold and a fighter, 
had dark red hair and a sharp-pointed nose, and 
squinted with both eyes like a witch. 

But little Jack’s father thought, “If I marry the 
old faggot, then I can drink as much as I like, and 
as ofien, without paying any thing ;’’ and thereupon, 
having drunk in courage from the brandy-bottle, he 
went in to the widow, tried his hand at ogling her, 
and said, ‘‘ My charming and most lovely hostess, 
lady of my heart, will you take me for your hus- 
band? Say the word, and I will not budge from the 
house, but marry you off here right.” 

Then the hostess squinted at him all over, from 
head to foot, and said to herself, “‘’T is true he is a 
worthless, filthy, ne’er-do-well scoundrel ; but any 
thing is better than nothing! He shall have my 
hand; I will marry him.” 

So the pair were married, and the wedding-day 
was kept with no small jollity. But before long, 
Jack’s father found out how villainously he had mis- 
calculated, for he got not a drain of any thing to 
drink but fresh, clear, sparkling spring-water; and 
if he was caught indulging in a single draught of any 
thing else, his precious rib raised sucha storm about 
his ears, that he was glad to hide his head in any hole 
or corner. : 

Thereupon he fell into a miserable melancholy, 
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and often sighed at the recollection of the quiet and 
submissive nature of his first wife, ‘“Oh that I had 
never served her so cruelly, she would have then 
been living now, and a comfort to me; instead of 
her kindness, I have now the wrath of this old she- 
dragon; ah, my poor, blessed wife, I am justly 
punished for abusing thee.”?” Thus he would com- 
plain and weep piteously. 

When little Jack heard that, he plucked up 
courage, and went to his father, fiddle in hand, and 
began to play, and that so wonderfully, that the 
astonished wretch stood with his mouth wide open 
till the tears ran into it, without his ever remarking 
that they were bitter and salt to the taste. 


When Jack at length ceased to play, his father | 


fell upon his neck and began again to weep, but thés 
time from joy, and cried, “ Jack, my dear son, 
where didst thou learn to play so gloriously? Now 
will I never more beat thee again, and F’ll pray the 
stepmother to pay the school-money, that you may 
be sent to school and have some learning.’? The 


| 


| 
| 





| 
} 


stepmother had no intention of doing any thing of | 


the sort, but would have that little Jack should be a 


barber in the next market-town; and when Jack | thy fortune, when the people hear thee play. If this 


wall, and silently followed his father out of the 
house. 

They went together, without speaking a word, 
into the forest. When they came to the brook-side, 
the old man said, ‘‘ Here, Jack, let us sit down, and 
do you be attentive to what J have to say.”” Both 
sat down by the side of the stream, and the father 
continued : 

‘Look you, my child, T have ofien and out- 
rageously sinned against your blessed mother—my 
dear blessed wife—and I know but too well that it 
was my wicked cruelty and abuse which brought 
on the grief that laid her before her time in the grave. 
Heaven has punished me for that crime in suffering 
me to marry the wicked stepmother. I acknow- 
ledge the justice and fitness of the punishment, and 
will bear it so long as God shall see good. But you, 
my good little Jack, shall not suffer with me; and 
since I am too feeble to protect you against this 
wicked woman, so now go forth with God into the 
wide world. Heaven will not let a dutiful child 
perish ; and, besides, there are good men who love to 


| helpthe helpless. Thou, atleast, Jack, wilt soon make 


. | 
said, ‘‘ I do not want to be a barber,’”’ she screamed | 


} 
out, ‘* But you must and shall,’’ and gave him with | 


her hard hand a couple of boxes on the ear that made 
his head swim again. That was too much for the 
father, but he dared not say any thing 


CHAPTER V. 


LITTLE JACK’S FATHER 


But early the next morning, while it was yet dark, 
the father slipped softly from the side of the snoring 
she-dragon, stole into the larder, took a couple of 
baked meat-pies, a piece of lard, a small loaf, and a 
dab of butter, packed them all up in a wallet, and 
went with them into little Jack’s bed-room. 

Jack was fast asleep and dreaming of the concerts 
in the forest; the little casement was wide open, 
and the fresh morning breeze blew upon the strings 
of the fiddle which hung on the wall above the boy’s 
head, uatil it sounded gently in loving tones. 

The father gazed a few moments upon his sleeping 
child, and his heart was ready to break. He ap- 
proached silently, and bent over him as he lay in bed, 
and could not refrain from kissing bis glowing cheek. 
Jack woke up, but still half asleep, called out, 
‘‘ What do you want, Master Nightingale ?”” 

“ Jack, Jack,’”’ said the old man, “‘ what are you 
chattering about? I am no nightingale, but your 
father.” 

“What! my father !” said Jack, springing quickly 
out of bed. “What makes you so kind to me to- 
day ?” 

“ Put on your clothes, Jack,” returned the father ; 
** put on your clothes, and take the fiddle and follow 
me ; but softly, lest somebody should awake.” 

Jack did as his father bade him. He put on his 
few garments, took the fiddle and bow from the 

i 





should come to pass, then think of thy poor father, 
and come back to release him from his misery, if he 
be not first released by death. Here I give you my 
blessing, some food sufficient for a day or two, and 
a parting kiss. Go, my dear, good son, and do not 
Wweep—we must part some time or other.” Little 
Jack hung on his father’s neck, and would not let him 
go. “I don’t care for the beating,” cried he; “I 
oan bear that better than to leave you alone with the 
spiteful stepmother—let me stay.’? But the father 
said, ‘‘ I know best what is good for you; therefore 
do you as your father tells you.” 

Then little Jack let his arms fall slowly from his 
father’s neck, and said sorrowfully, “ Then, fare- 
well, you good, kind father !”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


LITTLE JACK’S FAREWELL SONG. 


In the meanwhile the tree-tops began to rustle in 
the morning wind, and the grass and the flowers 
shook their heads and woke up, as the first glimmer 
of dawn shone through the foliage toward the east. 

‘If your fingers are not too cold, Jack,” said his 
father, ‘I should like you to play me something once 
more before we part.”’ 

Little Jack grasped the fiddle immediately, and 
began to play. When the birds heard the well-known 
tones they were all awake in a moment, and joined 
in with their voices :— 

Iirilee! Tirilee! 
Cuckoo! 
Morning sheen! Morning sheen 
Shimmers through the forest green; 
Down the rock to rocks below 
Foams the torrent white as snow. 
Tirilee ! Tirillee! 
Tee! 
Cuckoo! 
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Tirilee! Tirilee! 
Cuckoo! 
Birds in chorus—birds in chorus 
Pipe among the green boughs o’er us. 
Come, ye fawns, with joyous leap, 
Conies, from your burrows peep. 
Tirilee! Tirilee! 
Tee! 
Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 


Tirilee! Tirilee! 
Cuckoo; 
Phebus lights the heavens with blue 
From the foliage falls the dew; 
Higher climbs the welcome sun ! 
F lowers, awake !—the day’s begun. 
Tirilee! Tirilee! 
Cuckoo ! 
e! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Tirilee! 
It was thus the little Jack played and the birds 
sang. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LITTLE JACK ON HIS TRAVELS . 


When Jack had finished his song, and turned 
round to look at his father, he found that the old man 
had withdrawn himself, and that he was already 
with sorrowful mien leaving the wood. Jack was on 
the point of running after him; but he remembered 
what his father had commanded, and resolved to 
obey him. What he should now do first, he did not 
vory well know; but he left the care of all to Pro- 
vidence, who would direct his steps and order what 
should happen to him. First he washed himself in 
the brook, said a short, cheerful, morning prayer, 
and taking then out of his wallet a piece of bread and 
a modicum of lard, he ate his breakfast thankfully 
—not forgetting his friends, the birds, who came hop- 
ping around and begged a few crumbs. When he had 
devoured his breakfast, his first care was to clean 
his fiddle, totune it with the utmost exactness, as 
his father had lately taught him to do, and to prac- 
tice for half an hour just to get it into good playing 
condition. Then he rose and sallied farther into the 
forest to seek his fortune. » 

He wandered onward during the whole day, and 
the forest seemed to have no end. Jack cared but 
little about that, for his wallet was well furnished, 
and the forest was cool and pleasant—and he had 
plenty of amusement, for the fiddle told him the 
most charming stories—and now and then his old 
friends, the finches, the woodlarks and linnets, greeted 
him with a merry song. 

Then the sun began to go down, and the last red 
rays climbed up by degrees to the tops of the highest 
trees, where they glowed for a few moments, then 
vanished, and all,was dark in the forest. But it was 
not long dark—the full moon rose in the opposite 
side of the sky, and shining fire-flies flew through 
the bushes—and now the view opened upon a large 
lake across which the moonshine laid a glittering 
pathway, and the nightingale began to sing. Oh 
how beautiful that was! 





CHAPTER VILI. 


LITTLE JACK WATCHES THE ELVES. 


Little Jack thought this was a lovely and de- 
lightful place, and resolving to pass the night here, 
he sought out a comfortable moss-covered spot, sat 
himself down, and, after he had eaten his supper, 
had a parting strain upon his fiddle, wished it good- 
night, and put it to bed in his wallet to save it from 
the night-dews, said his evening prayer, and curling 
himself up on the soft moss, he went to sleep. 
Then suddenly shone a mild, bright light through 
the forest, three times as bright as the full-moon, 
and swarms of fire-flies flew in and out among the 
leaves, 

But that was nothing compared with what fol- 
lowed. There was immediately a rustling on all 
sides, and forth from the leaves, the plants, and the 
cups of the flowers, leaped a host of tender and de- 
licate forms in the human shape, but so beautiful, so 
active, so light, that it was plain to be seen that they 
were not men but spirits: none of them were half 
so big as little Jack, but their countenances wero 
those of young men and maidens; they were clad 
in transparent garments, and wore wreaths of lilies 
in their hair, which shone like pure silver. Two 
of them, a youth of heavenly beauty, and a yet more 
lovely maiden, were taller than the rest, and wore 
instead of wreaths shining crowns of silver upon 
their heads. 

‘That is certainly the king and the queen,” 
thought Jack, and lay quite still. 

The king nad sought out a place upon which the 
moon shone brightest. Here, waving his lily scep- 
tre, he siruck the ground, and immediately a cluster 
of silver-white lilies sprouted forth, and formed a 
beautiful throne upon which he and the queen took 
their seats; the other elves (for it was these fairy 
beings whom Jack was watching) seated themselves 
upon the flower-cups and thistle-down upon which 
they had ridden across the lake, and laughed, and 
joked, and quaffed the honey-dew out of the cups of 
the May blossoms. 

But when the moon stood exactly over the forest, 
and all around the magic light glowed brightly, 
then the king gave a sign with his lily-seeptre, 
and the elves began their circular dance, singing 
thus :— 


Ye laughing elves that love the night, 
Come, the moon is shining bright— 
Dancing, hovering on the wing 
Whirl around the fairy ring. 
Softly through this leafy fane 
Sounds the tender elfin strain. 

When all other sounds are mute, 

And dumb the tread of earthly feet, 
Pipe we then the elfin flute 

And make the harmay complete. 
Flowery odors, moonlight rays, 
And the gossamer that strays, 
And the clouds of even tide, 
Are the chariots which we ride. 
Here and there—and out and in, 
We dart about this leafy fane, 
While gently sounds the elfin strain. 
When all other sounds are mute, 

And dumb the tread of earthly feet, 
Pipe we then the elfin flute 

And make the melody complete, 
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Hovering here and hovering there— 

Laughing, dancing every where, 

Darting in our frolic play 

Away—away——away———away. 
And, in fact, as they danced and sang, and sported in 
the moonlight air, they darted off, and the melody 
died away by degrees in the distance, until at last it 
was heard no longer. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LITTLE JACK LEARNS TO PLAY THE ELFIN-DANCE. 


As soon as all was silent litthe Jack sprang upon 
his feet, and cried out half a dozen times—‘‘ What 
have [ heard? what have I heard?—oh, my dear 
fiddle, my dear fiddle, did you hear that ?”’ 

“Indeed I did, Jack,’ whispered the fiddle ; “ that 
is the elfin-dance ; if any man hears that, it is impos- 
sible to withstand it—dance he must.”’ 

‘Oh, if you could but repeat it, my dear fiddle.” 

‘* Take me out of the bag, Jack, and let us try it.” 
And Jack drew his fiddle hastily forth, and was just 
going to begin to play, when the nightingale flew 
down and said to him, “On no account, Jack, not 
now, and not at all here in the forest. If you play 
the elfin-dance by night in the forest, the little people 
will come back, and they will pommel and cudgel 
you till you are black and blue, and smash the fiddle, 
so that it can never sound another note. Wait till 
the morning comes, and then I will fly before you 
and show you the way out of the wood.” 

“Thank you, Master Nightingale,’ said Jack ; 
so he packed the fiddle again in the bag, laid him- 
self down upon his mossy couch, and soon went to 
sleep. 

The nightingale sat above him in a tree, and sang 
a dreamy slumber-song. When the jolly sun rose 
again in the heavens, little Jack awoke, thought 
over all he had heard last night, and had hardly pa- 
tience to wait for the time when he should be per- 
mitted to try his hand at the elfin-dance. He washed 
himself as fast as he could, said his morning prayer, 
and ate but a very little morsel of breakfast: then 
he cailed out, ‘‘ Master Nightingale, I am ready!” 
and the nightingale flew before him till they came 
to the outskirts of the forest and Jack could see the 
broad highway lying plain before him. “Then the 
nightingale and the rest of the forest-birds all called 
out to him, “‘ Farewell,” and ‘“‘Come again soon.” 
Jack promised this, and then went forward into the 
highway. 

Here he was at length at liberty ; and he took out 
the fiddle, tuned it, and made his first attempt to play 
the elfin-dance. He succeeded tolerably well, even 
the first time—still better the second; and when he 
had gone through it the third time, he cried out joy- 
fully, “Ha, ha, my dear fiddle, we can do it famous- 
ly,” and then he sat down on a stone and finished 
his breakfast with a good appetite. 

As the sun rose higher in the sky it grew very hot, 
and scorched the little fiddler, who began to look 
around for a shelter, Sidewards from the main road, 
at the distance of about a mile, lay a large village. 





Jack turned his steps in that direction, in the hope 
that good fortune was awaiting him. 


CHAPTER X. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO JACK IN THE VILLAGE. 


As he came into the village it was exactly twelve 
o’clock in the day, and from every house the warm 
streaming reek of the smoking dinners powerfully 
assailed the nostrils of our little hero. His wallet 
was by this time grown astonishingly light, and 
when he came to make an examination, he saw with 
terror that his last remaining baked meat-pie was 
nothing but a lump of wood, a dummy pie, which 
his step-mother had been used to exhibit in the win- 
dow to show that she sold meat-pies ; most probably 
Jack’s father had mistaken it in the dark for a real 
one. So little Jack had now nothing left in the bag 
but a stale cake and a little morsel of*salt lard. 

Jack stood before the door of the village inn, where 
several carriages were drawn up. Under the arched 
doorway, with his swollen fists clasped together 
upon his stomach, stood the fat host, and winked 
and blinked in the sun. 

In the dining-room of the inn, the windows of 
which were thrown open, the travelers were eating 
pork and sour-krout—the beloved dish of the Ger- 
mans, which makes them all so valiant and patriotic. 

Jack drew nearer, stretched out his neck, stood 
on tiptoe, and peeped through the window at the 
delicious sour-krout till his mouth watered again. 

When the fat landlord saw what he was after, 
‘‘ Holla, you stupid jackanapes,’’ said he, “ what 
are you poking your hungry nose in there for? If 
you want to earn a plate of sour-krout and a good 
slice of pork, lay hold of your fiddle, man, and play 
up something worth hearing, so that my worthy 
guests may be merry and drink without thinking of 
their reckoning.” 

Jack did not suffer himself to be asked twice to 
play; but shouldered his fiddle and struck up the 
elfin-dance at once. 

Good heavens, to see how the landlord opened 
his monstrous mouth, and stared with his eyes and 
pricked his ears, as he heard the marvelous melody. 
The guests in the dining-room dropped their knives 
and forks; they forgot their eating and drinking, and 
the waiters and chambermaids forgot their duty. It 
was not long before the whole village were gathered 
together. Old folks ran till they were out of breath ; 
the young fellows and the lasses laughed and leaped 
with ecstasy, and the little boys and girls jumped 
and capered around little Jack, who played away 
without stopping; and the longer he played, played 
better and better. 

At last he was tired, and let the bow sink down; 
then all the people sighed ‘Ah, ah!’ as though 
awaking from a dream. The fat landlord bawled 
out, while he wept with pleasure, “ Sour-krout, give 
him sour-krout to eat, the glorious little urchin, the 
great artist—give him as much as he will; do you 
hear, my boy? as much as you. like, and whatever 
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you like; it is impossible to buy such music too 
dear.”? Thereupon he took Jack up in his arms, 
carried him into the dining-room, where he set him 
down at the upper end of the table, and ordered that 
he should be served with the best of every thing 
there was in the house. 

After dinner, the fat landlord sent for the village 
tailor, and ordered him to make little Jack a new 
suit of clothes; and the belt-maker came and made 
him a new wallet; and the shoemaker gave him a 
pair of stout shoes; and the school-master gave him 
a fine new bonnet; and the school-mistress made 
him six new shirts—and the whole village would 
have loaded him with presents if he had been able to 
carry them away. 

The fat landlord wished of all things that Jack 
should stay and live with him; but the boy shoul- 
dered his fiddle, and played and sang : 

‘¢ Let me wander, I must wander; 
Hear I not Fame’s trumpet speak ? 

Birds and blossoms tell me, Yonder, 
Yonder lies the goal I seek. 


Let me wander, let me wander— 
While I. wander, I am free. 


Through the field and through the forest, 
Through the valley, o’er the hiil; 
Where the tempest rages sorest— 
Where the sleeping clouds are still. 
Let me wander, let me wander— 
While I wander I am free. 


Let me wander, let me wander, 
And I’ll play a joyous part; 
Elfin airs, whose music tender 
Harmonizes with the heart. 
Let me wander, let me wander— 
While I wander I am free.’? 

‘¢Go, then, my little son,’’ said the fat landlord, 
as Jack one morning thanked him fervently for all 
favors, and took his departure: ‘‘Go then; and if, 
when you come into the great city, you play but 
half as well as you have done here, gold and good- 
name shall not be wanting to thee.’”? Thereupon he 
reached him his wallet, well crammed with good 
provisions and a flask full of sweet wine; and Jack 
wandered, playing and singing, out of the village. 
And from village to village, from city to city, and 
from land to land, he wandered forth ; and wherever 
he played, there ran both old and young to meet him, 
and all were the happier for his coming. But of his 
elfin-dance they could never have enough; and 
whenever he played that, he might have had any 
thing he liked for the trouble of asking. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LITTLE JACK WITH THE KING. 


Little Jack prospered wherever he went, and in 
the course of years came to be eighteen years old. 
He was a fine, well-grown, and handsome young 
fellow, with beautiful long locks of chestnut-brown 


hair, large dark.eyes, fresh dewy lips, and rosy 


cheeks. Gold he had little or none, because he 
cared not for hoarding it; but he had a pure heart 
and a clear conscience, and the birds, the blossoms, 
and the forest-trees loved him as dearly as ever, and 
talked with him as simply and freely as though he 





were yet a child; and his darling fiddle was never 
from his side, and spoke out in a louder and clearer 
voice the longer they were together. So it always 
is; if we are sincere and simple-hearted ourselves, 
we have continual companionship with all that is 
good and beautiful. 

Jack and his fiddle were now known far and wide 
throughout the world, and the little children clapped 
their hands whenever the name of Fiddler Jack, as 
he was universally called, was mentioned. So 
came he at last into a country where he did not ven- 
ture to play, because the whole land was in deep 
grief because the queen was dead, and the beautiful 
princess, her daughter, lay upon her death-bed, 
overwhelmed with grief for the loss of her beloved 
mother. The king, her father, whose only child she 
was, fell into complete despair, and promised the 
physician half of his kingdom if he should succeed 
in saving her life. 

But no one had any hopes. The learned doctors 
said, indeed, that if the princess could be brought 
but once to laugh, she would soon get better; but 
how that was to be done nobody knew, not even the 
doctors, since all the attempts that had been made 
had proved failures. 

Then the king had it publicly proclaimed—- 
‘‘ Whoever will heal the princess he shall be the 
first personage in the empire; and, if she chooses 
to marry him, he shall be my successor when I 
die.” 

But no man had the courage to try, because all the 
doctors had declared that the case of the princess 
was hopeless; no man could save her. 

Then thought Jack, ‘I will make the attempt in 
God’s name; and if, though I saved her, she should 
refuse me, What then? I shall have saved a good 
daughter, and restored a child to her father. Ha! 
who knows but I may help my own father by the 
deed ?’’ 

He went boldly up to the castle; and, when he 
told the sentinel that he could help the princess, 
they led him straightway in to the king; for his 
majesty had commanded that no one, whoever he 
might be, shoald be sent away, because he was will-+ 
ing to try every means to save his child. So the 
guard were, by order, civil to every body and turned 
none back. 

As Jack now stood before the king with his fiddle 
in his hand, the king said, ‘And wilt thou restore 
the princess to health and save her life?” 

Then said Jack, ‘‘ That, your majesty, I certainly 
cannot promise; the issues of life and death are in 
other hands than yours or mine; and I have not yet 
seen your daughter, the princess; yet the cause of 
her sickness I know, and for such a complaint my 
medicine is good. This I can promise, that, if she 
does not recover, she shall at least fall into a gentle 
slumber, and die without pain.” 

Then the tears came into the king’s eyes, and he 
said, ‘‘ Good; I will have you shown into her cham- 
ber. Try thy skill; I cannot look upon her myself 
in this woful condition.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
JACK CURES THE PRINCESS. 


Thereupon he caused Jack to be led into the 
chamber cf the princess. Jack ordered every body 
out of the room, except the lord chamberlain and 
the old family physician, and upon them he enjoined 
strict silence. ‘Then he drew near to the bed where 
the princess lay, her eyes fast closed, and her coun- 
tenance pale as death. He gazed upon her a long 
while, then went and sat himself down at a distance, 
and began to play—at first softly, like the whisper- 
ing of leaves in the forest when the evening breeze 
sighs among the aspens; then like the low tones of 
loving, comforting speech when two hearts meet 
together in hours of sorrow, and one laments. Then 
the princess opened her eyes, and softly sighed out, 
“Wo is me! where am I?” 

“God be praised!’’ cried the old physician; 
‘God be praised ! she speaks again ;”’ and from the 
next chamber some one ran to the king with the 
news—‘ W onderful, your majesty! The princess, 
your daughter, has recovered her speech !” 

And Jack played again; and now the songs of the 
nightingale and the bubbling of the springs flowed 
warbling together, and the forest brook murmured 
the bass—all just as he had heard it a thousand times 
in the wood. 

Then the princess began to smile, and a delicate 
blush overspread her cheek. “ Ah, my nightingale!” 
she whispered. ‘‘ Bring me flowers and beautiful 
blossoms.”’ 

And again the physician sent a messenger to the 
king with the news—* She is saved if we can only 
soothe her into a sound slumber.”’ 

Now Jack suffered the song of the nightingale to 
sink gradually away until nothing but a scarcely au- 
dible whisper, like the breath of the night-wind, was 
heard in the chamber. Suddenly the still tones trem- 
bled with moonbeams, and then began the voices of 
the flowers, and the swarming of the fire-flies, until 
at last he struck up the elfin-dance, which he played 
this time so beautifully that the little people them- 
selves could not have done it better. 

But how shall I tell what now came to pass? The 
king had come into the chamber; he saw the prin- 
cess, recovered, laughing, with bright eyes, and sit- 
ting up in her couch. He would have hastened to 
her side, but the magic music of the elfin-dance 
overmastered him, and he could do nothing but 
listen, delighted with the sound, while all the in- 
mates of the palace crowded eagerly round the 
chamber-door and listened. 

When Jack had played the magic dance through 
three times, he ceased, and the princess sank back 
upon her pillow and fell into a gentle slumber, dur- 
ing which her cheeks glowed like young roses, and 
her breathing was light and regular. 

The physician, after he had sighed deeply, stepped 
to the patient, felt her pulse, and said, ‘ King she is 
saved !”” 

Then the kirg went to Jack, embraced him, and 








hung a gold chain about his neck, commanded that 
he should be clad in costly robes, and treated in all 
respects like a born prince. 

The next morning the princess was perfectly re- 
covered, and resigned to the loss of her dear mother; 
and when the king introduced her preserver, she de- 
clared herself willing to fulfill her father’s promise ; 
and after a few days Jack and the beautiful princess 
were solemnly united in marriage. 

CHAPTER XIil. 
JACK SEEKS OUT HIS OLD FATHER. 

Soon after the wedding Jack asked permission of 
his father-in-law to travel about for a short time with 
his young wife and a few attendants. This the king 
willingly granted; and Jack and the princess, with 
their train, journeyed leisurely toward the country 
in which was Jack’s native village. As he came 
through the forest he knew all the trees, and the 
trees knew him, and they told the children and 
grandchildren of the old forest birds that ten years 
ago had nested there that Fiddler Jack was come 
again ; and they all came round, along with the old 
cuckoo, who was the sole survivor of all the old 
birds, and who brought all his generations with him 
to see his old friend Jack. From him Jack learned, 
in answer to his questions, that the fiery step-mo- 
ther was dead—that his father was yet alive, and 
came every evening to sit for an hour by the side of 
the forest brook where he had last parted from his 
son. 

Jack immediately ordered a beautiful pavilion to 
be erected in the wood, not far from the brook—the 
whole to be concealed from view by boughs and foli- 
age ; and then he gave the old cuckoo a commission, 
with which the bird flew away. Then he led his 
lady princess, with her attendants, into the pavilion, 
and ordered the rest of the train to conceal them- 
selves among the neighboring trees. 

Now, just as the sun was going to sink, an old man 
glided along the footpath through the wood toward 
the brook. Ah! Jack knew him again in an imstant, 
and could hardly refrain from running out and fall- 
ing upon his neck, for it was his father. 

The old man sat down by the brook, looked down 
into the water, and said,“ Tell me, brook, hast thou 
seen my son, little Jack, again?” 

‘““No,’? murmured the brook, in a melancholy 
tone. 

*« And thou ?”’ he said, looking up aloft where the 
old cuckoo sat perched upon a bough. 

“Cuckoo!” cried the cuckoo, ‘ Let us hope.” 

‘¢ Ah,” said the old man, “all the old playmates 
of my little Jack are dead—the nightingale the chaf- 
finch, the linnet, and even the lively goldfinch; of 
all the creatures that loved him so well, you and I 
alone are left, and we are grown old and feeble—my 
voice trembles, and yours rings no longer so power- 
fully through the woods as it used to do; we have 

hoped, and hoped, but still Jack does not return. 
Old cuckoo, suppose little Jack, like his old play- 
mates, should be dead !’’ 
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‘* Not yet, old fellow!” cried the cuckoo. ‘Let 
us hope. The swallow has been telling me some- 
thing about a fine young fellow, very like your Jack 
—but hark! the nightingale is beginning to sing ;”’ 
and really the nightingale did begin his song, but had 
not sung many notes when another melody mingled 
with his—a melody too well known to the old man. 
He sprang up, tumbled again upon the grass, and 
cried, “ Heaven! can it be possible ?”’ 

Then the tones resounded louder, and the lusty 
hunting-horn rang out with them, and the trees 
waved their green tops joyfully—the flowers gave 
out voices, and the goats and fawns danced tamely 
round. 

Then the old man cried out joyously, ‘‘O, Jack, 
my son Jack, it is thou! and thy fiddle! O come, 
come to thy old father !”’ 

‘* Then Jack burst forth, and ran to his father’s 
arms, and both embraced and kissed and wept for 
joy. In the forest rang out the merry music, and the 
cuckoo and his young brood cried lustily, ‘‘ Cuckoo! 
cuckoo !”? 


CuAPTER XIV. 
JACK BECOMES KING. 


When both father and son had become a little com- 
posed after their joyful meeting, the young princess 
and her train came forward. Jack told his father 
every thing and introduced him to his young wife, 
who was not too proud to kiss the father of her 
husband. As there was no good accommodation 
to be found in the village, they resolved to pass the 





night in the pavilion, and they set about preparing 
tents for all the attendants. But the old cuckoo 
laughed, and said “‘ Labor in vain! cuckoo! Tho 
old bird has managed all that with the lord of the 
woods !”” 

And when it was night, and all were asleep, the 
cuckoo flew into the prince’s tent, and waked him 
and said, ‘‘ Stand up, your friends and protectors are 
coming,’ and as Jack arose, he heard already the 
elfinssong. He seized his fiddle, and followed the 
cuckoo, playing as he went. 

Out in the open forest he saw the elves and their 
king and queen, and Oberon beckoned to him kindly 
and said, ** To you has been granted what was never 
before granted to mortal. Thou hast heard our elfin 
music, and hast been permitted to rejoice thy fellows 
by repeating it. So long as thou remainest simple- 
hearted as hitherto, the magic gift will stay with 
thee, and we shall love and esteem thee. Return 
now to thy kingdom, diffuse happiness as much as 
thou canst, and it shall never be wanting to thyself.” 
Then Oberon gave a signal, and the elfin-dance 
began anew, and Jack felt himself borne aloft by in- 
visible hands and carried through the air. In a few 
minutes he found himself in the audience-chamber 
of his palace, and his wife, his father, and the king, 
around him, and he told them all. 

He lived for many years content and happy; and 
when the old king was dead, he reigned after him, 
wisely and well, and never forgot the language of 
the woods, the birds and the flowers, or to play the 
magic music of the fairies; and if he is not dead— 
why then he is alive and merry at the present day. 
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Tuov merry-hearted, blitnsome bird, 
What ebbless tide of joy is poured, 
Through thy melodious throat ; 
Though gravest care my thought engage, 
Or pleasant dreams, or wisdom’s page, 
Or rhyme of some old minstre] sage, 
I leave them fur thy note. 


Thy sinless heart seems never sad, 
But oft with singing maketh glad 
My soul’s desponding gloom; 
And sometimes through my darkling brain 
All softly steals thy sunny strain, 
Like light that through a misty pane 
Breaks sudden in my room. 


Dear visions bright of flow’ ring leas, 
And whisp’ring winds and rustling trees, 
Come ever while you sing ; 
And now the gloomy winter ’s here, 
And all without is sad and sere, 
I love in dreamy mood to hear 
Thee counterfeiting spring. 


Lone prattler, torn from all thy kind, 

To keep thee here so close confined 
Is selfish, sure; in me; 

How can you sing that joyous lay, 


Through all the weary, live-long day, 
Far from thy native woods away, 
In dull captivity. 


Sweet Moralist—there ’s in thy song 

A joy which hath beguiled me long, 
And edified my heart ; 

It giveth me a patient will, 

And wise content, that doth distill 

Some comfort sweet from ev’ry ill, 
With resignation’s art ; 


It teacheth me endurance strong, 

And faith that suffereth, hopeth long, 
And cheerfulness of mind, 

That makes the best of ev’ry lot— 

Complaining not, despairing not, 

And brightens e’en the darkest spot, 
Where Sorrow sits confined. 


Poor, prisoned bird ! should I prolong 
Thy hapless lot to own thy song— 
Ah! why not let thee go? 
Alas! thy fate doth this reveal— 
One suffers for another’s weal, 
And often e’en the joy we feel 
Is wrung from other’s wo. 





FRebD. W. Grayson, 
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THE RASH MARRIAGE. 





BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR 





CHAPTER I. 


To her he was 
Even as a brother—but no more. 
op rhti® foi Riaty eis AeA es peme 
That pleased him and yet pleased him not, and why? 
Time taught him a deep answer—when she loved 
Another. Tue DREAM. 


**Never—Theresa Gordon—I tell you never! I 
never would forgive a man who doubted my truth !” 
And Adelaide Lindsley’s dark eyes flashed and her 
lip curled haughtily. 

“Better not be too confident, Adelaide,’’ replied 
Theresa Gordon. “I have known girls do a great 
many things that they had been very sure they should 
never do.” 

* And so have I,”’ added the third of the trio—fair 
Kate Warren—the widowed sister of Adelaide 
Lindsley, “and particularly with regard to matri- 
monial affairs. When I hear a young lady saying 
that ‘she shall never marry—oh, no! she would not 
marry for the world—not she!’ I generally take it 
for granted that she is only waiting for an offer. 
And don’t you remember Charlotte Pierce? she 
was always saying that nothing could induce her to 
marry a widower—and what was the result? Why 
she married a man who had Jost two wives and had 
six children. And there was Susan Leonard—she 
would never be the wife of any other than a tall, 
dignified man, considerably older than herself. I 
saw her last week in company with her husband. 
IIe is just about as tall as you are, Adelaide, and 
looks full five years younger than herself. It is just 
so almost always; and as for you, sis, expect you 
would forgive not only ‘seven times,’ but ‘seventy 
times seven.’ ” 

** You are very much mistaken, girls, both of you,”’ 
was the reply; “I believe I know my own heart 
quite as well as you can possibly know it. I could 
forgive a great many unkind and hasty words, for I 
know I am passionate and irritable myself, and 
might often deserve to receive them. I donot know 
but I might—1 really think I could—forgive incon- 
stancy, if it did not last too long; but I could not, I 
would not continue to love one who dared to doubt 
me.”’ 

“You are a queer girl, Adelaide,’ said Theresa, 
sometimes I hardly know what to make of you. 
What if George Tilden were here?” 

‘*That would not alter the case, I should say pre- 
cisely what I say now. The man who wishes to 
eall me his wife must trust me with a perfect 
trust.” 


trust as implicitly? You love George Tilden, and 
expect to marry him, but I think circumstances 
might arise that would lead you to doubt his truth.” 
‘No, Kate, I would not believe that he was false 
to me unless his own lips plead guilty to the charge ; 
and I demand equal confidence from him.”’ 

‘‘ But some people are naturally more suspicious 
—more inclined to be jealous than others; could you 
not make allowances for that?” 

“T don’t think that ought to make any difference. 
George Tilden knows that I love him; he has gained 
the confession from. me—not easily nor without ef- 
fort—not so lightly that he might be justified in 
thinking that I was won by the love more than by 
the lover, and that the next pair of eloquent lips that 
chose might woo me to a like confession—but so- 
berly and thoughtfully. And now he has no right 
to distrust me. If he should—” 

“Well, what if he should? It is always best to 
be prepared for emergencies, Ada.” 

* You think I am only joking, Kate, but I am in 
sober earnest. Then I should tell him that his heart 
was at his own disposal again, and that he had 
better place it in the keeping of one whom he could 
trust.” 

T he group to whose conversation we have just been 
listening, would, together with their surroundings, 
have formed a fine study for an artist. Only one of the 
three girls—for Kate Warren although she had, in 
the short space of seven months, worn both the 
bridal wreath and the widow’s veil, had hardly 
passed the age of girlhood—was the possessor of 
more than ordinary beauty. Yet as they sat there 
upon that mossy bank, just within the shadow of 
those tall, dark pines, it would have been difficult to 
find a prettier picture. 

Were you ever in Middleburgh, dear reader? and 
if so, do you not remember Cerrol’s Hill, and the 
little grove upon the hilil-side, searce midway to the 
summit, and the tiny, brown house that nestled 
amid the trees? Do you not remember the green 
bank, that you thought had surely been fashioned by 
fairy hands for a loiterer’s resting-place? You can- 
not have forgotten how quietly the irregular and 
yet pleasant village lay beneath your feet, with its 
numerous spires rising from church and school-house 
and academy and college? And how the creek, 
winding along between green meadows and rich 
pastures, on through the cedar-grove and down by 
the paper-mill, looked so like a thread of silver? 
And how you gazed far off into the west, until your 





* But, my dear sister,’’ asked Kate, ‘‘could you | 





eyes were weary, because you had been told that, 
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on a clear day, the beautiful Champlain was visible 
even at thatdistance? And, then, if it was evening, 
you surely remember how gloriously the sun went 
down—and how you thought the glowing tints 
would never fade into dim twilight—and how a soft 
purple and rose-colored mist bathed the distant 
mountains and hung lightly over the valleys? Iam 
sure you remember all this, and you can recall, even 
now, the thousand sweet sounds, blending harmoni- 
ously into one, that floated to your ear, mellowed 
and softened by the distance, as you lay thoughtfully 
upon the green turf with your cheek pillowed on 
your hand. The low hum from the village beneath 
you—the shout of the merry school-boys—the low- 
ing of herds—the soft tinkle of the ‘‘ cow-bell’’—the 
murmur of the water-fall—the wind sighing among 
the branches over your head—oh ! there was melody 
and beauty all around you, and I know you have not 
forgotten them. Then the brilliant coloring faded 
from the sky, and the quiet stars gleamed forth from 
amid the blue, and one, a very large and bright one, 
hung just over the brow of the mountain; and then 
the air grew chilly, and the sad cry of the whippo- 
wil fell coldly on your heart, and the light from 
the village windows looked more cheery than the 
shadows around you, and so you wended your way 
homeward. Don’t you remember it all ? 

Well, it was then, upon that very bank that the 
three friends were resting, and you could scarcely 
select from among the whole circle of your acquaint- 
anee three faces and figures more totally unlike, 
Kate Warren and Adelaide Lindsley were sisters, 
but you would hardly have thought it. There wasa 
truthfulness and a gleam in Kate’s sunny blue eyes, 
that to her friends was far dearer than beauty—they 
were shadowed now, for she had been sorely tried, 
and the wounded heart was bleeding still. But for 
the sake of those who loved her she struggled with 
her grief, and few knew how deeply it was seated. 
Kate was not beautiful—1 do not know that you 
would have thought her even pretty, although her 
soft, brown hair rested on a very smooth, white 
brow, but you would certainly have loved her for 
her gentleness and her purity. 

A pair of splendid black eyes, and lashes so long 

that they fairly swept an almost colorless cheek, was 
all that saved Adelaide from absolute plainness; but 
they were enough. After you had once gazed into 
those glorious orbs, trying in vain to measure their 
fathomless depths, you would have forgotten that her 
other features were far from approaching the stan- 
dard of beauty—that her mouth was too large, and 
her cheek too pale. Her figure was tall, and her 
bearing dignified—some would say haughty—while 
Kate was small, even petite, and her step light and 
airy as that of a child. 
. Theresa Gordon was unlike either of them—less 
lovely perhaps, but on the whole handsomer; at 
least she thought so, and she certainly never looked 
in her mirror without beholding bright eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and curls glossy enough to confirm her in 
that opinion. 


But Adelaide has been waiting a long time for 
Kate’s response to her last remark. It was at lengtn 
made, gayly and carelessly, for the open air, the free 
glad sunlight, and the joyous beauty of the early 
summer time had fallen like a charm upon Kate’s 
weary heart, and she was this evening unusually 
happy—happier than she had been for many a 
month. 

‘**T presume you think so, Ada, but for my part, [ 
don’t believe one word of it. But you had better 
be careful how you talk in this way, for you might 
perhaps give some rival of yours or of George’s a 
hint on which to act, and you would hardly like to be 
obliged in self-defense to carry all these heroic reso- 
lutions into effect.” 

**T do not imagine there is much danger of such a 
catastrophe,” replied Adelaide with a smile; ‘ but 
come, girls, ought we not to be going home? See, 
it is just sun-down, and we have a long way to 
walk.” 

They rose simultaneously, and tripping down the 
road which wound round the side of the hill, at a 
short distance below the little grove, they rapidly 
retraced their steps to the village. Down the first 
street, past the Methodist and Congregational 
churches, that look for all the world—so prim and 
square are they, and with such sharply defined an- 
gles—as if they were made out of pasteboard ; down 
past the little stone church in the centre of the 
green; still farther down the hill and over the bridge, 
pausing but for a moment to watch the foaming 
waters as they swept over the dam—on they went, 
up the steep flight of stone steps intended as aids to 
the weary traveler—and still on and on, until they 
paused before a large, square, brick house, over- 
shadowed by the drooping branches of a stately elm. 
They had scarcely spoken all the way, for the 
darkness was rapidly increasing, and they knew that 
anxious eyes would be watching for them. 

And they were not mistaken. A tall, venerable 
looking man sat in the porch, holding a newspaper, 
but evidently thinking of any thing else. You 
needed only one glance at his eyes, still undimmed 
by age, to know from whom Adelaide inherited 
those flashing orbs of hers; and like her own raven 
locks had once been the heavy mass of hair that was 
swept back from his lofty forehead; now it was 
thickly sprinkled with the hoar-frosts of many a 
winter. 

‘You are late, my children—you ought to be 
more careful, Kate; these heavy dews are danger- 
ous, and for you particularly so.” 

‘‘T am perfectly well now, my dear father,’ she 
replied, lightly pressing her lips upon his forehead 
as she passed him, ‘ and better able to bear the dews 
than you are to endure this cool evening air. Let 
us go into the parlor. We should have been back long 
before this time,’’? she added with a mischievous 
glance at her sister, ‘if it had not been for Adelaide. 
She has been making such terrible threats against 
George, and I was obliged to plead for and defend 





_him, That detained us.” 
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“Oh, Kate! how can you!—besides didn’t I 
make the first move toward coming home? I be- 
lieve you and Theresa would have staid on the 
hill, star-gazing, all night if it had not been for 
me.” 

“ Well, well, girls,’ said Mr. Lindsley laughing, 
‘¢it is not worth quarreling about, as long as you are 
all back safely. As for Ada’s threats, they would n’t 
frighten me much if I was George. Now let us 
have some music. I[ have been waiting for it an 
hour.” 

Kate seated herself at the piano as usual, and Ade- 
laide took her station beside her. 

‘Come, Theresa, we are only waiting for you.” 

Theresa, on coming in, had hastily thrown her 
bonnet down and betaken herself to the farthest cor- 
ner of the room. 

‘¢ Never mind me, Kate, I can’t sing to-night.” 

‘What is the matter, dear; are you sick ?’’ asked 
Mr. Lindsley. “I like to hear you all sing to- 
gether.” 

* No, sir, not sick, only tired. Don’t wait girls. 
I had rather hear you than to sing myself this 
evening.”’ 

The two sisters sang very sweetly, and their voices 
harmonized perfectly. They made no pretensions 
to superior skill, but they both played and sang well 
enough to delight their father, and he expected the 
evening hour of music as regularly as he did his tea. 
Kate’s married life had been so short, that when, 
after a very few months’ absence, she returned to 


the paternal roof—paler and more quiet it is true, | 


and with the shadow of a bitter grief veiling the 
brightness of her eye, but if possible more gentle and 
lovely than ever—her father could scarcely realize 
he had once given her to another. And now that 
the lapse of a year had chastened and subdued the 


first anguish of her bereavement, and he saw her as 


in other days, joining Adelaide in the household 
tasks, and going about her old, familiar employ- 
ments as steadily and almost as cheerfully as of 
yore, he nearly forgot that she had ever left him. 
Theresa Gordon sat quietly in her dark corner 
until the sisters had sang two or three songs, and 
then, stealing softly out of the room, she went up 
stairs. As the light of the hall lamp fell upon her 
features, you would have seen that her face was very 
pale—there was a strange, almost a fierce light in 
her eye, and her lips were compressed firmly. She 
had not waited to obtain a light, but going directly 
to her own apartment, she flung open the lattice and 
‘eaned out of the window. How sofily the moon- 
beams fell around her, and how the little white 
summer-house, with its wealth of roses and honey- 
suckles, gleamed in the silvery light! But she did 
not heed them—she felt as if she were suffocating, 
and she lay there, silent and motionless, upon the 


window-seat until her long, rich curls were damp | 
with the night dews. Then when the music ceased, | 


and she knew by the sound of light footsteps and the 
hum of voices, that the group in the parlor would soon 
discover her absence, she stole down the staircase 





as quietly as she had ascended it, and glided unper- 
ceived to her seat again. 

Little did Kate Warren think, as she laid her head 
upon the pillow that night, that a carelessly uttered, 
trivial remark of hers that day, was to be the means 
of blending a dark thread with the web of Adelaide’s 
destiny. Little did Adelaide think that she had, in- 
deed, to use Kate’s words, “ given a rival a hint on 
which to act.’”? But we must go back a little. 

Some six years previous to the time when our 
story commences, Mr. Lindsley had received a 
letter from Mr. Gordon, an early friend of his re- 
siding at the South, begging him to receive under 
his roof, for the next few years, his only child, 
Theresa, and his ward, George Tilden. 

‘Do not refuse me this favor, my dear friend,” 
wrote Mr. Gordon; “my wife’s health has long 
been declining, and two months ago we laid her in 
the grave. My home is desolate—how desolate, 
you, who knew my Mary so well, can imagine 
better than 1 can tell you; but that alone would not 
induce me to leave it. Business of the utmost im- 
portance calls me to Europe, and will detain me 
there for two or three years; I have no near re- 
lations to whose care I can, meanwhile, commit my 
children—children, I say, for George is as dear to 
me as a son—and among all my friends, I know of no 
one but yourself—the oldest and longest tried—with 
whom I would be willing to leave them. Say yes, 
and we will be with you ina month. Under your 
wife’s gentle guidance, I feel that my Theresa’s 
character will be moulded aright, and I shall wish 
to place in your hands the entire control of George’s 
studies. 

Mr. Lindsley yielded an assent to his friend’s re- 
quest, and in a very few weeks the young South- 
erners were beneath his roof, and fairly domesticated 
as members of his family. Theresa and Adelaide 
were just of an age; Kate was two years older, and 
the three girls shared equally in Mrs. Lindsley’s care 
and instructions. But death entered that dwelling 
also; and during the long illness that preceded his 
approach, Theresa watched over her adopted mother 
as faithfully as did her own daughters, and wept as 
bitterly over her grave. Mr. Gordon was still in 
Europe at the time of Mrs. Lindsley’s death, and 
the period of his return yet uneertain ; and although 
his daughter’s education was now completed, Mr. 
Lindsley would not allow her to return to her 
solitary home at the South. ‘“ No, no, Theresa,” 
he ‘would say, “ you are to be my daughter until 
your father comes home—and I cannot spare you.” 

George Tilden, meanwhile, had been prosecuting 
his studies with diligenee and success. He had 
graduated with distinguished honors; and Mr. 
Lindsley was very proud of his brilliant talents and 
untarnished name. He loved the young man, too, 


for his noble qualities of head and heart, and noticed 
the springing up of a mutual attachment between 
him and Adelaide with any thing but displeasure. 
At the period of which we are writing, George 
and Adelaide had been betrothed nearly a year, and 
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the former had gone to the South, to revisit his pa- 
ternal estate, which was next to that of Mr. Gordon, 
and make arrangements for returning thither with 
his bride sometime during the coming fall. 

There was but one heart that had not rejoiced 
when the engagement of the young couple was an- 
nounced—for Mr. Lindsley and Kate rejoiced in 
Ada’s happiness, even though it was to be the 
means of taking her away from them—and that one 
was the heart of Theresa Gordon. Without having 
had the least reason for doing so, she had learned to 
regard herself as the destined bride of George 
Tilden ; and when she saw plainly that he gave her 
only a sister’s place in his affections, while he loved 
Adelaide with all the depth and fervor of his im- 
passioned nature, she felt injured and slighted, and 
her heart was filled to overflowing with envy and 
bitterness. 

It was strange that her attachment was not sus- 
pected, even by its object—but so it was. The 
manner in which they were situated, and the frank 
familiarity of their intercourse, had placed them so 
much upon the footing of brother and sister, that no 
one ever thought of regarding them in any other light. 
Adelaide did not dream when she blushingly spoke 
to Kate and Theresa of her betrothal, that her sister’s 
tearful congratulations met with no response in the 
breast of the latter; and that when she bent to ex- 
change the usual good-night kisses, nothing but 
Theresa’s pride prevented her from shrinking from 
her, as if she had been a viper. 

But Theresa, though weak, was not wicked, and 
during the year that had elapsed since then, she had 
learned to look upon the matter more calmly, and to 
regard its consummation as an event to which she 
must submit with as good a grace as possible. This 
evening, however, all the old thoughts and emo- 
tions were awakened anew. The idea that there 
was even a possibility that the marriage would not 
take place, had never crossed her brain; but now 
Adelaide’s own words had suggested the thought, 
and Kate’s playful caution had confirmed it. All 
the way home it had seemed to her that an audible 
voice was whispering in her ear, ‘* This marriage 
may be prevented—this marriage may be pre- 
vented ;”’ and she had more than once involuntarily 
turned her head to see whence it proceeded. 

Alas! the voice came from the innermost depths 
of her own heart, and had she then attempted to 
stifle it, she might have succeeded. But she listened 
to the song of the syren—she repeated to herself, 
over and over again, the words that had so charmed 
her, and scarcely made one effort to free herself 
from the influence that was enthralling her. 

* Adelaide cannot love him as I do,” she thought 
in self-justification, as she lay down to rest, perhaps, 
but not to sleep, that night. “She cannot love him 
as I do, or she could not have talked so coolly of 
what she would and what she would not do. And, 
indeed, I don’t think she has very deep feelings— 
these northern girls are so cold and reserved. She 
is too proud to grieve very long over any man’s 








desertion, and she certainly does allow that young 
Melville to be very attentive. George ought to know 
it, at least; and if he did, and any thing should 
happen, why then—then—”’ 

She sprang from the bed and hastily lighted a 
taper that stood upon the dressing-table. The face 
that looked down upon her from the mirror that 
hung over it was, indeed, beautiful. Her cheeks 
were now glowing, her large hazel eyes were 
strangely radiant; her luxuriant hair streamed in 
wild disorder, half waves, half curls, over her night- 
dress, and her red lips were parted in a smile that, 
if it lacked sweetness, was brilliant and fascinating. 

** Strange that he did not love me,”’ she murmured ; 
* others have, why should not he? and he would 
if it were not for Adelaide. Oh! I will win him 
yet, and then I will be so faithful to him, I will love 
him so devotedly as to atone for all else !”’ 

Extinguishing the lamp, she crept back to her 
couch again, but there was no rest for her there, 
She could not silence the voice of conscience by 
such sophistries as those she had been ultering; 
and when the morning dawned, it had almost re- 
sumed its sway. Adelaide’s greeting, as they met 
at the breakfast-table, seemed even more kind than 
usual; and during the day she found herself so 
steadily and pleasantly employed, that she had no 
time to harbor dangerous thoughts. But again and 
again they returned, and each time her resistance was 
more feeble, till at last—but the progress of our story 
will sufficiently develop the result of the struggle. 


CHAPTER II. 


Alas! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth. 
COLERIDGE. 

One evening, about the middle of the following 
September, George Tilden was pacing with a hasty 
step the floor of Mr. Lindsley’s parlor, while Ade- 
laide sat by the table, carelessly turning over some 
engravings. Her usually colorless cheek was even 
painfully flushed; her eye wore an anxious and 
troubled expression, and her hand trembled so per- 
ceptibly, that she laid down again the picture she 
had lifted from the table. At length the young man 
paused in his walk, and addressed her. 

‘* Adelaide, do you still persist in refusing me an 
explanation?” 

“T tell you, as [ have told you before, sir, that I 
have none to give.” 

‘*But you surely cannot expect me to overlook 
this matter entirely?” 

““T expect nothing from you—nothing whatever,” 
that is just and honorable—she was about to add, 
for she was very much excited, and hardly knew 
what she was saying. 

‘* But what am I to believe ?” 

“ Precisely what you choose to believe, sir; and, 
you will allow me to add, that it is quite time our 
conference was ended.”’ 

The color flashed to George Tilden’s face, and he 
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grasped her hand impetuously ; “‘ Adelaide Lindsley, 
you do not love me—and you never did.” 

*¢ It would be very strange if I did, after the lan- 
guage you have addressed to me this evening,” she 
replied, striving to disengage her hand, “ and as for 
the past, you are at liberty to think just what you 
please with regard to that. Will you release my 
hand, sir ?”’ 

‘‘“Yes—now and forever,” said the young man, 
throwing it angrily from him. ‘ Permit me to bid 
you good evening, Miss Lindsley.” 

‘Good evening, Mr. Tilden.’? The next moment 
George’s footsteps sounded on the gravel-walk, and 
Adelaide was slowly ascending the stairs on her way 
to her own chamber. 

Just then the curtain was slightly drawn from 
before one of the upper windows, and a face, on 
which many contending emotions were depicted, 
looked cautiously out. It was Theresa; and after 
an instant she drew back and clasped her hands 
sofily, but with an exultant air. 

“It has worked well!’? she whispered. ‘He 
goes early, and his step is not quite that of a happy 
lover. As I expected, he was too much excited to 
approach the subject rationally; and Adelaide has 
been too proud to give him any explanation. Well, 
1 am sure I did not tell him any thing but the truth.” 

And she had not tz words, but that knowledge 
was not sufficient to prevent her from feeling greatly 
relieved when she remembered that her father was 
now on his return to America, and that a very few 
weeks would find her again in her southern home. 

The sisters always occupied the same room ; and 
when Kate entered it about an hour afterward, she 
was surprised to find Adelaide there, with her arms 
folded upon the table before her, and her fore 
head resting upon them. She did not appear to 
notice her sister’s entrance, and Kate, approaching, 
lightly touched her shoulder. 

“ What, are you here, Adelaide? I thought you 
were in the parlor with George. What made him 
go so early ?” 

Adelaide lifted her head; her face was tearless, 
and perfectly calm, but so pale, that Kate started 
back in affright. 

*“ Why, Adelaide, what is the matter with you? 
you are as white as a sheet!” 

** Nothing, Kate—I am perfectly well.” 

‘Oh! I know better, Ada! let me feel your hands; 
why, they are as cold as ice, and your voice sounds 
so strangely. I will go speak to father.” 

«“ No, no, Kate,”’ cried Adelaide, catching hold of 
her dress to detain her; ‘‘ be quiet, will you? Lam 
not sick at all; but I have something to tell you— 
sit down.” 

Kate obeyed, but with a very dissatisfied air. 

‘“‘T don’t want you ever to mention George Tilden’s 
name to me again, Kate—we have met for the last 
time.” 

Kate’s blue eyes opened wider than ever, and 
still more incredulously, ‘For the last time! Why, 

Ada, what do you mean?”’ 





** Just what I say, Kate ; we have parted forever !” 

**Oh, Ada, that cannot be!’? Have you been 
quarreling ?”? 

** No, not quarreling, but George—”’ Adelaide’s 
unnatural composure gave way, and leaning her 
head upon her sister’s shoulder, a passionate burst 
of tears somewhat relieved her. Kate kissed her 
fondly until her excitement had in a measure abated, 
and then whispered softly— 

‘¢ Now tell me all about it, dear Ada. I am sure 
your difficulty—if you have had any—can be ar- 
ranged.”’ 

* Never, Kate—never!”’ replied Adelaide, as she 
wiped away her tears, ‘‘ and I do not wish it, even 
if it could be. I am not as weak as this emotion 
might lead you to suppose.” 

‘* You may have given his words a diflerent mean- 
ing from that which he intended, Ada. What did 
he say ?”’ 

‘There can be no mistake at all about it, Kate. 
You know how Harry Melville has tormented me 
ever since George went away—how carefully I have 


| tried to avoid meeting him, and how steadily | re- 
| fused to see him when he called here, until I found 


that it all did no good; and then I concluded that 
the best course for me to pursue was to give him an 


opportunity to say what he had to say, and Jet that 
' end the matter. 


I did so—and it did end it. But, it 
seems George has, in some way, heard a different 


| version of the story, and, to-night, he called me to 


an account in the most lordly manner imaginable. 
If he had acted and spoken like a reasonable man, [ 
would have told all about it; but I would not give 
give him an explanation when he demanded it so 
hanghtily !”’ 

“Oh, Ada! dear Ada! you were too proud—why 
didn’t you tell him? I don’t believe he really 
meant what he said. Who told him the story ?” 

*¢T don’t know, and I wouldn’t have asked him 





for the world. Kate—I was not one bit too proud; 
and you would have said so if you had been present. 
My bitterest enemy has never yet accused me of co- 


| quetry; and George Tilden ought to have known 


/me too well to think I would find any thing very at- 
tractive in the society of Harry Melville. He 
doubted and suspected me without any sufficient 
cause, and | told you, long ago, that I could not for- 
give that in any man.”’ 

Kate shook her head sadly. 

** You think you are very strong now, Adelaide, 
becanse you are angry; but you do not know how 
you will feel by and bye. Do let me see George, 
and explain the matter, if you are not willing to do 
so yourself. 1 know he loves you, darling.”’ 

“Kate, if you do, I wiil never forgive you as long 
as I live. I am not angry at all, and I do not think 
myself any stronger thanl am. Would you have me 
say—‘ Mr. Tilden, I am very sorry that I have incur- 
red your displeasure, and I have to confess that a 
gentleman offered me his hand while you were gone, 
and that I very respectfully declined it—will you 
please to forgive me, and do me the favor to marry 
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me yourself?’ Shall I say that, Kate? I don’t know 
what else I could say.” 

“Oh! don't talk so, Ada—and don’t look so! 
Your eyes snap so, that I hardly know you. I only 
want to do what will be for the best, and I will say 
nothing to George without your consent.” 

“Forgive me, dear Kate,” replied Adelaide, more 
gently, ‘‘I did not mean to wound your feelings, but 
I should be wanting in self-respect if I were to allow 
you to give George any explanation whatever. It is 
best as itis. If he distrusted me once for such very 
slight reasons—or, rather, for no reasons at all, he 
would do it again. I should be perfectly wretched. 
Now, let us go tobed and forget all our troubles.”’ 

It was easier said than done, and no sleep visited 
Adelaide’s pillow that night. Tt was useless to say 
that she did not regret the affair—she had loved her 
betrothed too well for that; but she did not regret 
her own course, and she felt that she could not have 
done differently. Perhaps there was a scarcely ac- 
knowledged hope at her heart that he would of him- 
self return to her, and retract his harsh words; but, 
ifso, it amounted to nothing more than a hope, for 
two days afterward he left the village, without mak- 
ing the slightest effort to see her again. 

In a few weeks Mr. Gordon landed at Boston; 
and, before going home, came directly to Middle- 
burgh. After a short visit he departed for the South, 
taking his daughter with him, and little dreaming 
how basely she had repaid the kindness and hospi- 
tality lavished upon her by every member of Mr. 
Lindsley’s family. 


CHAPTER III. 


She went her way with a strong step and slow, 

Her press’d lip arched, and her clear eye undimmed 
As it hud been a diamond, and her form 

Borne proudly up, as if her soul breathed through. 


WILLIs. 


I have no joy of this contract to-night: 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden; 
Too like the lightning, which hath ceased to be 
Ere one can say—it lightens. 
. Romeo anv JULier. 

‘«Do not give yourself any uneasiness about me, 
Kate: I assure you, I do not intend to play the part 
of a love-lorn damsel—go into a convent, or die of a 
broken heart. Do I look like it?” 

These words were uttered by Adelaide Lindsley 
:n reply to an involuntary exclamation of sorrow on 
the part of her sister, a very few days after Theresa 
left. In turning over the drawers of a bureau, which 
the sisters shared together, Kate had found some little 
articles that Adelaide had already prepared in an- 
ticipation of her approaching marriage; and a very 
mournful comment on the instability of all things 
earthly had been the result. She now turned, and 
gazed at Ada. 

* Say, Kate—do I look like it?” 

“No, Ada, not at all. I never knew your color to 
be so bright, or your lips so red, and your eyes fairly 
dazzle me. But I do not like your looks, neverthe- 
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Adelaide laughed—but it was a laugh that had little 
gladness in it. 

“Tt is very hard to please you, Kate: how would 
you have me look ?”’ 

Kate sighed, and turned away : she was completely 
puzzled by her sister’s demeanor. She had never 
known her to be so gay—so full of the wildest 
spirits: yet she felt instinctively that she was not 
happy. More than once had she found her pillow 
wet with tears in the morning; and let her wake 
when she would in the night Adelaide’s eyes were 
wide open. Once, and once only, had she found her 
in a restless sleep, and then a name she had never 
breathed aloud since the evening of their parting was 
upon her lips, coupled with passionate words of re- 
proof and entreaty. In the morning, Kate had been 
unable to restrain the expression of the sympathy 
that glowed so warmly at her heart, and in Adelaide’s 
reply she might have found the key to all that was 
strange in her conduct. 

“Don’t pity me, Kate; I tell you I cannot bear 
it—that is worse than all the rest.’”’ And her lip 
curled very bitterly. 

Three months had passed since George Tilden had 
left for the South, when one evening, at a rather late 
hour, Kate and Adelaide returned from a small party 
at the house of one of their friends. During those 
three months the village had been unusually gay. 
There had been many strangers in town, and parties, 
rides, and gatherings of all sorts had followed each 
other in quick succession. Adelaide had been in- 
cessantly on the wing, and had prevailed upon Kate 
(who had not yet laid aside her mourning) to accom- 
pany her two or three times. This evening, after 
they had thrown off their hoods and seated them- 
selves by the fire, Adelaide thought her sister’s face 
was unusually clouded. 

‘* What is the matter, to-night, Kate? You look 
very forlorn.” 

‘*T am troubled about you, Ada.” 

** About me, Kate—why so?” 

“Don’t be offended, dear Adelaide, but I must 
speak plainly. I never thought you coquettish be- 
fore, but your treatment of Willis Fletcher this even- 
ing has looked very much like it.” 

Adelaide colored deeply, but she did not answer. 

‘You are not angry with me, Ada? I should not 
have noticed it, perhaps, if I had not loved you so 
well. I want you to be on your guard a little—that’s 
all.” 

Still Adelaide neither moved nor spoke. 

** Tell me that you are not angry, dear Ada,”’ and 
Kate knelt by her sister’s side, and twining her arms 
about her waist, looked affectionately in her face. 

“‘ Certainly not, Kate; but why did you think me 
coquettish ?”’ 

“How can you ask such a question, Ada? You 
knowvery well already; he was with you constantly. 
You scarcely spoke to any other gentleman during 
the whole evening.” 

‘* Well—was there any one present better worth 
talking to?” 
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grasped her hand impetuously ; ‘‘ Adelaide Lindsley, 
you do not love me—and you never did.” 

*¢ Jt would be very strange if I did, after the lan- 
guage you have addressed to me this evening,” she 
replied, striving to disengage her hand, ‘ and as for 
the past, you are at liberty to think just what you 
please with regard to that. Will you release my 
hand, sir?”’ 

‘*Yes—now and forever,’ said the young man, 
throwing it angrily from him. ‘ Permit me to bid 
you good evening, Miss Lindsley.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Tilden.’? The next moment 
George’s footsteps sounded on the gravel-walk, and 
Adelaide was slowly ascending the stairs on her way 
to her own chamber. 

Just then the curtain was slightly drawn from 
before one of the upper windows, and a face, on 
which many contending emotions were depicted, 
looked cautiously out. It was Theresa; and after 
an instant she drew back and clasped her hands 
sofily, but with an exultant air. 

“It has worked well!’? she whispered. ‘He 
goes early, and his step is not quite that of a happy 
lover. As I expected, he was too much excited to 
approach the subject rationally; and Adelaide has 
been too proud to give him any explanation. Well, 
l am sare I did not tell him any thing but the truth.” 

And she had not tz words, but that knowledge 
was not sufficient to prevent her from feeling greatly 
relieved when she remembered that her father was 
now on his return to America, and that a very few 
weeks would find her again in her southern home. 

The sisters always occupied the same room ; and 
when Kate entered it about an hour afterward, she 
was surprised to find Adelaide there, with her arms 
folded upon the table before her, and her fore 
head resting upon them. She did not appear to 
notice her sister’s entrance, and Kate, approaching, 
lightly touched her shoulder. 

“What, are you here, Adelaide? I thought you 
were in the parlor with George. What made him 
go so early ?” 


Adelaide lifted her head; her face was tearless, | 


and perfectly calm, but so pale, that Kate started 
back in affright. 

‘Why, Adelaide, what is the matter with you? 
you are as white as a sheet !”’ 

* Nothing, Kate—I am perfectly well.’’ 

‘Oh! I know better, Ada! let me feel your hands; 
why, they are as cold as ice, and your voice sounds 
so strangely. I will go speak to father.” 

«“ No, no, Kate,” cried Adelaide, catehing hold of 
her dress to detain her; *‘ be quiet, will you? Lam 
not sick at all; but I have something to tell you— 
sit down.” 

Kate obeyed, but with a very dissatisfied air. 

“‘T don’! want you ever to mention George Tilden’s 
name to me again, Kate—we have met for the last 
time.” 

Kate’s blue eyes opened wider than ever, and 
still more incredulously. ‘“ For the last time! Why, 
Ada, what do you mean?” 


“ Just what I say, Kate ; we have parted forever !”” 

“Oh, Ada, that cannot be!’’? Have you been 
quarreling ?”’ 

“ No, not quarreling, but George—”’ Adelaide’s 
unnatural composure gave way, and leaning her 
head upon her sister’s shoulder, a passionate burst 
of tears somewhat relieved her. Kate kissed her 
fondly until her excitement had in a measure abated, 
and then whispered softly— 

‘‘ Now tell me all about it, dear Ada. I am sure 
your difficulty—if you have had any—can be ar- 
ranged.”’ 

** Never, Kate—never!” replied Adelaide, as she 
wiped away her tears, ‘‘ and I do not wish it, even 
if it could be. I am not as weak as this emotion 
might lead you to suppose.” 

** You may have given his words a different mean- 
ing from that which he intended, Ada. What did 
he say ?”’ 

‘There can be no mistake at all about it, Kate. 
You know how Harry Melville has tormented me 
ever since George went away—how carefully I have 
tried to avoid meeting him, and how steadily I re- 
fused to see him when he called here, until I found 








| that it all did no good; and then I concluded that 
| the best course for me to pursue was to give him an 
| opportunity to say what he had to say, and let that 
| end the matter. I did so—and it did end it. But, it 
| seems George has, in some way, heard a different 
| version of the story, and, to-night, he called me to 
an account in the most lordly manner imaginable. 
If he had acted and spoken like a reasonable man, [ 
would have told all about it; but I would not give 
give him an explanation when he demanded it so 
hanghtily !”” 

“Oh, Ada! dear Ada! you were too proud—why 
didn’t you tell him? I don’t believe he really 
meant what he said. Who told him the story ?” 

“T don’t know, and I would n’t have asked him 
for the world. Kate—I was not one bit too proud; 
and you would have said so if you had been present. 
My bitterest enemy has never yet accused me of co- 
quetry; and George Tilden ought to have known 
| me too well to think I would find any thing very at- 
tractive in the society of Harry Melville. He 
doubted and suspected me without any sufficient 
cause, and | told you, long ago, that I could not for- 
give that in any man.” 

Kate shook her head sadly. 

** You think you are very strong now, Adelaide, 
because you are angry; but you do not know how 
you will feel by and bye. Do let me see George, 
and explain the matter, if you are not willing to do 
so yourself. 1 know he loves you, darling.” 

‘“‘ Kate, if you do, I wiil never forgive you as long 
as I live. Iam not angry at all, and I do not think 
myself any strongerthanl am. Would you have me 
say—' Mr. Tilden, I am very sorry that I have incur- 
red your displeasure, and I have to confess that a 
gentleman offered me his hand while you were gone, 
and that I very respectfully declined it—will you 
please to forgive me, and do me the favor to marry 
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me yourself?’ Shall I say that, Kate? I don’t know 
what else I could say.”’ 

“Oh! don't talk so, Ada—and don’t look so! 
Your eyes snap so, that I hardly know you. I only 
want to do what will be for the best, and I will say 
nothing to George without your consent.” 

“Forgive me, dear Kate,’’ replied Adelaide, more 
gently, ‘‘I did not mean to wound your feelings, but 
I should be wanting in self-respect if I were to allow 
you to give George any explanation whatever. It is 
best as it is. If he distrusted me once for such very 
slight reasons—or, rather, for no reasons at all, he 
would do it again. I should be perfectly wretched. 
Now, let us go tobed and forget all our troubles.”’ 

It was easier said than done, and no sleep visited 
Adelaide’s pillow that night. Tt was useless to say 
that she did not regret the affair—she had loved her 
betrothed too well for that; but she did not regret 
her own course, and she felt that she could not have 
done differently. Perhaps there was a scarcely ac- 
knowledged hope at her heart that he would of him- 
self return to her, and retract his harsh words; but, 
ifso, it amounted to nothing more than a hope, for 
two days afterward he left the village, without mak- 
ing the slightest effort to see her again. 

In a few weeks Mr. Gordon landed at Boston; 
and, before going home, came directly to Middle- 
burgh. After a short visit he departed for the South, 
taking his daughter with him, and little dreaming 
how basely she had repaid the kindness and hospi- 
tality lavished upon her by every member of Mr. 
Lindsley’s family. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


She went her way with a strong step and slow, 
Her press’d lip arched, and her clear eye undimmed 
As it had been a diamond, and her form 

Borne proudly up, as if her soul breathed through. 


WILLIs. 


I have no joy of this contract to-night: 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden; 
Too like the lightning, which hath ceased to be 
Ere one can say—it lightens. 
« Romeo anv JULier. 


‘*Do not give yourself any uneasiness about me, 
Kate: I assure you, I do not intend to play the part 
of a love-lorn damsel—go into a convent, or die of a 
broken heart. Do I look like it?” 

These words were uttered by Adelaide Lindsley 
in reply to an involuntary exclamation of sorrow on 
the part of her sister, a very few days after Theresa 
left. In turning over the drawers of a bureau, which 
the sisters shared together, Kate had found some little 
articles that Adelaide had already prepared in an- 
ticipation of her approaching marriage; and a very 
mournful comment on the instability of all things 
earthly had been the result. She now turned, and 
gazed at Ada. 

* Say, Kate—do I look like it?” 

“No, Ada, not at all. I never knew your color to 
be so bright, or your lips so red, and your eyes fairly 
dazzle me. But I do not like your looks, neverthe- 
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Adelaide laughed—but it was a laugh that had little 
gladness in it. 

‘Tt is very hard to please you, Kate: how would 
you have me look ?”’ 

Kate sighed, and turned away : she was completely 
puzzled by her sister’s demeanor. She had never 
known her to be so gay—so full of the wildest 
spirits: yet she felt instinctively that she was not 
happy. More than once had she found her pillow 
wet with tears in the morning; and let her wake 
when she would in the night Adelaide’s eyes were 
wide open. Once, and once only, had she found her 
in a restless sleep, and then a name she had never 
breathed aloud since the evening of their parting was 
upon her lips, coupled with passionate words of re- 
proof and entreaty. In the morning, Kate had been 
unable to restrain the expression of the sympathy 
that glowed so warmly at her heart, and in Adelaide’s 
reply she might have found the key to all that was 
strange in ker conduct. 

“Don’t pity me, Kate; I tell you I cannot bear 
it—that is worse than all the rest.’”? And her lip 
curled very bitterly. 

Three months had passed since George Tilden had 
left for the South, when one evening, at a rather late 
hour, Kate and Adelaide returned from a small party 
at the house of one of their friends. During those 
three months the village had been unusually gay. 
There had been many strangers in town, and parties, 
rides, and gatherings of all sorts had followed each 
other in quick succession. Adelaide had been in- 
cessantly on the wing, and had prevailed upon Kate 
(who had not yet laid aside her mourning) to accom- 
pany her two or three times. This evening, after 
they had thrown off their hoods and seated them- 
selves by the fire, Adelaide thought her sister’s face 
was unusually clouded. 

‘‘ What is the matter, to-night, Kate? You look 
very forlorn.” 

‘*T am troubled about you, Ada.” 

‘* About me, Kate—why so?”’ 

“Don’t be offended, dear Adelaide, but I must 
speak plainly. I never thought you coquettish be- 
fore, but your treatment of Willis Fletcher this even- 
ing has looked very much like it.” 

Adelaide colored deeply, but she did not answer. 

‘¢ You are not angry with me, Ada? I should not 
have noticed it, perhaps, if I had not loved you so 
well. I want you to be on your guard a little—that’s 
all.” 

Still Adelaide neither moved nor spoke. 

* Tell me that you are not angry, dear Ada,”’ and 
Kate knelt by her sister’s side, and twining her arms 
about her waist, looked affectionately in her face. 

“Certainly not, Kate; but why did you think me 
coquettish ?”’ 

* How can you ask such a question, Ada? You 
know very well already; he was with you constantly. 
You scarcely spoke to any other gentleman during 
the whole evening.”’ 

‘‘ Well—was there any one present better worth 


talking to?”’ 
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‘Oh, no, Ada! I do not mean that; I like him 
exceedingly, and his heart is too noble to be trifled 
with.” 

‘‘T am not trifling with him.” 

‘¢ What else can you call it? If he had been an 
acknowledged lover he could not have appeared 
more devoted to you, and you certainly seemed to 
encourage him. Was not that trifling, Ada?” 

“ Kate, I may as well tell you first as last. I pro- 
mised Willis Fletcher, to-night, that 1 would be his 
wife in a month from this time.”’ 

Kate sprung from her chair, and clasped her hands 
in astonishment. 

* Adelaide! Adelaide! you do not mean what you 
are saying ?”’ 

“I certainly do mean it, Kate: why should 1 
not?” 

** Because you do not love him. Oh! I know you 
are only joking.” 

‘‘Tt is rather a serious subject for jests, Kate. In 
just four weeks from to-morrow, I shall marry 
Willis Fletcher: he is down stairs with father now 
—hark! 1 can hear bis voice.” 

They listened: there were voices in the parlor; 
but, afier a little while, the outer door closed, and all 
was still again. 

There was a strange contrast in the two sisters 
when they again turned their faces toward each 
other. Kate was white and cold, and trembled like 
an aspen leaf, while Adelaide’s cheeks burned with 
excitement, and her lips were wreathed with a 
mocking smile. Kate looked at her earnestly for a 
moment. 

** Adelaide, my dear sister! you are surely mad.”’ 

“If I am, there is ‘method in my madness.’ 
Don’t look at me so, Kate.”’ 

‘* Adelaide, tell me—do you love Willis Fletcher?” 
And Kate’s voice was almost imploring as she asked 
the question. 

“No, Kate Warren, I do not.” 

‘TT knew it! I knew it! Oh, Ada! Ada!—will 
you perjure yourself? Not a week ago, in your 
sleep, I heard you whisper George Tilden’s name— 
and you have not so soon forgotten. Why have you 
done this?” 

‘‘ Because I could not help it. Kate! Kate! do not 
reproach me! Calm and genile as your nature is, 
you cannot dream how I have suffefed, or how lam 
tempted.”? And Adelaide Lindsley covered her face 
with her hands, and her wild sobs filled the whole 
room. Kate did not know what to say; but she 
passed her arm caressingly around her sister, and 
drew her to her bosom. 

‘Hush, darling, hush! But, no—weep freely, 
and then you will be better able to tell me what all 
this means. I cannot understand it.”’ 

Adelaide lay quietly—sobbing at long intervals, 
like a tired child, for nearly an hour. Then she 

raised her head, and Kate said, sofily, 

* You had better go to bed now, dear, and try to 
sleep.”’ 


night. I never thought of marrying Willis Fletcher 
until this evening. I liked his society, for it diverted 
my mind from other matters, and I did not suppose 
he cared for me particularly. While you were 
chatting with Mrs. Lewis (that was before Fletcher 


' came in) I felt warm and tired, and thought I would 


go up to the dressing-room, where I could be alone 
for awhile. You know there is a small room ad- 
joining the larger one, and I went in there, and 
threw myself down on a lounge behind the door. 
Presently I heard voices in the other room—Fanny 
Loomis, Clara Hall, and Jane Temple were there: 
they were talking of me and of George Tilden—and 
what do you think they said, Kate? They said that 
every body could see that | was dying for him: yes. 
that was it—dying for him, in spite of the mask I 
was trying to wear; and they pitied me so, and said 
it was unfortunate—it must be such a mortification 
to me, for I was so proud. Bunt that is not all, Kate. 
Clara Hall had a letter from Theresa Gordon last 
week; and she wrote that George Tilden was to be 
married, in February, to a lady in Alabama. Oh, 
Kate! I saw through it all, then. I had thought be- 
fore, that he really believed me fickle and inconstant ; 
but [ saw then, that it was not so. It was a mere 
excuse for breaking the engagement, that he might 
return free to his later love. They said a great deal 
more, Kate: I cannot tell you all—but it made me 
wild; and I was obliged to listen, for I could not 
leave my position without being discovered. At 
length they went down, and I stole out through the 
back staircase and went into the garden. Willis 
Fletcher found me there; he told me that he loved 
me; he begged me to be his wife. Kate—the pity- 
ing, taunting voices of those girls were in my ear 
every moment, and I consented. He urged me to 
name an early day for our marriage. That startled 
me alittle; but I thought of George’s wedding in 
February, and I told him that I would be his next 
month. There—now you know all about it!’’ and 
she threw herself back in the chair with a sigh of 
relief. 

Kate was weeping silently. 

‘*‘ Adelaide—it is not too late yet: this can be 
broken off. Mr. Fletcher will release you, when 
you tell him the true state of the case.” 

“Do you think I would ask it, Kate? I donot 
wish it; I shall not draw back this time. And do 
not cry about it, sister—I presume I shall be just as 
happy as other people. Mr. Fletcher is all that is 
good and noble, and I will try to make him a good 
wife; at any rate, I shall not be pitied any more.” 

“Qh, Ada! my dear sister, that haughty spirit of 
yours is urging yeu to the commission of a terrible 
error: I do not know that crime would be too severe 
a word. There can be no true happiness in mar- 
riage without mutual love—think what you are 
about to do. Will you make a false vow at the 
altar? Will you promise to love him—and him 
only—who is standing by your side, when every 
throb of your heart tells you that it belongs to an- 





* No, Kate—I must tell you al] about this, to- 


other ?’ 
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‘*[ told you that I did not love Willis Fletcher— 
and I do not; but I did not tell you that [ still 
loved another. Love George Tilden! no—I hate 
him!” 

‘*Do not deceive yourself, Adelaide; but, above 
all, do not deceive Mr. Fletcher. If you will per- 
sist in this course, at least promise me that you will 
make him acquainted with your whole past his- 
tory.” 

‘“‘ T cannot do it, Kate—it is nothing that concerns 
him in any way. I presume he has heard of it al- 
ready; if he has not, it is no fault of mine, and I 
shall not take the trouble to inform him. I want 
you to understand me now perfectly, my dear sister, 
and then we will not discuss this question any more. 
I shall marry Willis Fletcher, and I shall learn to 
love him if he is kind to me. I shall discharge all 
the duties l owe him faithfully, and I do not expect 
to be wretched. I hardly knew what I was about 
when I pledged myself to him, but I do not regret 
it now. Look at me, Kate—I am as calm as 
I ever was in my life, and I tell you I do not 
regret it.” 

‘‘T shall say no more to dissuade you, Adelaide; 
but one thing I must urge—do not let Mr. Fletcher 


| 


be deceived in the nature of your feelings toward | 


him; and, if he really loves you, he will be willing 
to delay your marriage for awhile, and give you 
time to ‘learn to love him.’ I believe that was the 
phrase you used, but I think it rather an equivocal 
one.”? 

“Tt would answer no good purpose, Kate, and 
night, perhaps, make him love me less—which cer- 
tainly would not promote his happiness. I conclude, 
from what the girls said, that my affairs are in every 
body’s mouth, and I shall take it for granted that he 
has heard of my former engagement.’’ 

** You said, you should discharge all the duties you 
you owed him faithfully, and one of the very first of 
these is perfect truthfulness. Do not start wrong— 
make a fair beginning at least, and then I shall think 
there is some hope for you yet.” 

‘“T can’t do it, Kate: if hé is deceived, it will not 
be my fault. There are plenty of tongues ready to 
tell such tales; and if he says any thing to me about 
it, I can tell him the whole story then. Now, kiss 
me good-night, and don’t you blame or reproach me, 
Kate—I cannot bear that. We are not alike, and 
must not expect to view these things through the 
same eyes; and, as I said before, people will stop 
pitying me now.” 

Ah! that was the secret of the whole matter. 
Adelaide Lindsley would prove to the whole world 
and, more than all, to George Tilden himself, that 
the sundering of the ties that bound them had caused 
her as little grief as it had him. If he had so soon 

forgotten her, and was so soon ready to take upon 
himself new vows, she would prove that her 
memory was no better than his own. She would 
be a wife herself. before he had led another to the 
altar. 





CHAPTER IV. 





Oh cast thou not 
Affection from thee! In this bitter world, 
Hold to thy heart, that only treasure, fast, 
Watch—guard it—suffer not a breath to dim, 
The bright gem’s purity. 
And to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 


And that was shining on him. Byron. 


“* Adelaide, my daughter,” said Mr, Lindsley the 
next morning, ‘‘ Mr. Fletcher was here last even- 
ing, and told me that you had promised to be his 
wife provided he could gain my approval. This is 
a very sudden affair on your part. I told him, of 
course, that I had no objection to receiving him as a 
son-in-law, if it was your wish to become his wife : 
but he must have seen that I was surprised. Have 
you considered this matter well ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and I shall be ready to redeem my 
pledge in a very few weeks.” 

‘*T thought perhaps there might be some mistake 
about it.’ 

“There is none, sir.’?’ Adelaide had hitherto 
spoken coldly, almost haughtily; but now, with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, she threw herself into 
her father’s arms and burst intotears. ‘Oh, my 
dear father, do not refuse to give me your blessing.” 

“Tt is yours, my child,” he replied, as be parted 
the hair upon her forehead and looked tenderly in 
her troubled face. ‘‘ But, Adelaide, do not be hasty 
in this matter. I would not have a child of mine 
approach the altar from any other than the purest 
and holiest of motives. Willis Fletcher is very 
wealthy—you will move in a very different sphere 
from that you have hitherto filled, and with many 
girls this would be a sufficient inducement to accept 
his hand. Are you sure that it does not influence 
you?” 

‘‘[ have never given it a thought, father, and I 
could not sell myself. You surely do not think that 
he possesses nothing but his wealth to recommend 
him ?” 

‘* No, Ada—I admire his character very much, 
and if you love him, I have nothing more to say.” 

Adelaide did not answer. Her father’s keen, 
piercing eye was fixed steadily upon her, and she felt 
the color mounting to her forehead. 

« Ada, will you not delay this marriage for a few 
months ?”’ 

‘Mr. Fletcher urges a speedy union, sir, and | 
have no good reason to give for objecting. It may as 
well be one time as another.” 

‘T should be sorry to give you pain, my child, but 
you must let me speak plainly this once. I believe 
that a second love may be as true and as tender as a 
first, and Willis Fletcher is quite as worthy of your 
affection as ever any one else was. But a vine torn 
from one resting-place will not at once twine around 
another. The bleeding tendrils must have time to 
heal and grow strong again. Do you understand 
me, my daughter?” 

‘‘ Perfectly, sir; but in some cases the vine is very 
strong in itself, and needs no support. If you will 
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allow me to decide for myself, my dear father, I 
would prefer that the marriage should take place at 
the time already named.” 

“Very well, Ada, it shall be as you choose.” 

It is very possible that if Mr. Fletcher had remained 


in Middleburgh during the four weeks that elapsed | 
| his love, and to return it also.”’ 


between the betrothal and the day appointed for the 
wedding, he might have suspected that Adelaide’s 
feelings toward him were not exactly what he would 
have them be. Yet even in that case he might have 
attributed any thing like coldness on her part merely 
to maiden coyness aud reserve. But on the day 
after their engagement he left the village, and they 
did not meet again until a few hours previous to the 
ceremony. 

After Mr. Lindsley and Kate discovered that Ade- 
laide was fully resolved to follow the course she had 
marked out for herself, they made no further effort 
to dissuade her. On the contrary, they used every 
éflurt to cherish and strengthen the attachment they 
could but hope she was beginning to feel for him 
who was so soon to call her his wife. 

Mr. Fletcher, who himself resided in New York, 
had friends in Middleburgh, and frequently spent 
weeks with them. Adelaide had, therefore, known 
him for many years, and he had loved her long be- 
fore she was aware of the fact. A heart more full 
of true and noble impulses than his never throbbed ; 
and she knew it well and appreciated it fully. To 
do her justice, she gave him esteem, reverence, gra- 
titude, even a calm and quiet affection—every thing 
in short but love; and as she stood by his side at the 
altar, and in a voice low, tremulous, and full of feel- 
ing, uttered the responses, a less credulous heart than 
his might have been justified in believing that he 
gave her that also. 

Kate watched her narrowly. Her cheek was very 
pale, but that was nothing unusual, and gave her no 
uneasiness. Her voice was calm, and she could 
discern no traces of an internal struggle. 

‘*T am almost contented about you, dearest Ada,”’ 
she said, as they were for the last time alone in their 
own little room. The ceremonies were all over, and 
Adelaide was exchanging the white dress, with its 
delicate lace bertha, in which Willis had thought 
she looked so very, very lovely, for one more suita- 
ole for traveling. ‘You told me four weeks ago 
that you did not love Mr. Fletcher, but I really be- 
lieve you doa little. Oh, Ada, darling! do not be 
an unloving wife; do not repay the deep devotion of 
your husband with indifference.” 

‘Do not fear for me, dear Kate. You know that 
I am not heartless, and I will try to be all that Willis 
could wish.”’ 

‘But, Ada, once more I implore you to be frank 
with him. I do not think he even dreams you ever 
cared for another. It would pain him probably fora 
little while to know it, but it would be best in the end. 
Tell him that your heart has once bowed at an- 
other’s shrine, but that henceforth it shall respond 
only to the fond affection of his own. Will you not, 
dearest? I feel sure that he would love you none 








the less, and his generous forbearance, added to the 
mere fact that you have confided in him, would go 
far to increase your own attachment.” 

**f cannot, Kate, it is too late now, and T hope he 
will never hear of it. But, sister,’’? she continued 
earnestly, ‘‘ I promise you that I will try to deserve 


**God grant that you may do both, Adelaide, and 
mav He direct and guide you. Do not forget to look 
to Him, dearest, for strength and wisdom.” 

“T will not—I will not—but oh, how I shall miss 
you, Kate’’—and Adelaide threw her arms about 
her sister’s neck, sobbing wildly. 
safety for me anywhere but here.” 

‘‘ There is safety for you anywhere, my beloved 
sister’, if you will only lean upon the Everlasting Arm. 
But you are wanted down stairs; I hear father and 
Willis inquiring for you. Here, bathe your face in 
this cool, fresh water, and I will brush your hair a 
litle. There, now we will go down—you don’t 
look at all as if you had been crying’’—and with 
their arms about each other’s waists, the sisters 
descended the stairs. 

A few weeks found Adelaide fairly established in 
her new home. And an elegant and luxurious home 
it was. Mr. Fletcher had purchased a beautiful 
place just out of the city, and fitted it up for the re- 
ception of his bride with all the comforts and adorn- 
ments that wealth, guided by the most fastidious 
taste, could procure. To Adelaide it was all novelty 
and beauty. Her father was in what would, in 
New England parlance, be called moderate circum- 
stances, about midway between the vale of poverty 
and the mount of affluence—not poor enough to be 
deprived of any of the real comforts of life, and yet 
not rich enough to indulge in any very expensive 
pleasures. 

Adelaide had an almost passionate love for the 
beautiful in Nature and art. Her husband had taken 
care that in the home he had provided for her, she 
should be enabled to gratify it to its fullest extent, 
and he was not disappointed in the delight it afforded 
her. But what touched her woman’s heart more 
than all the rest, was to find that her own peculiar 
tastes had been so regarded. It seemed to her that 
she had never during all the years of her acquaint- 
ance with Willis, uttered in his presence a wish, or 
even a fancy, that he had not remembered, and gra- 
tified as far as it was possible. 

They went from room to room, each seeming to 
Adelaide’s eyes more beautiful than the last, and at 
length entered one that her husband designed should 
be exclusively her own. It contained a harp, a 
book-case filled with the choicest books, in the cost- 
liest bindings, a writing-desk and a work-table, all 
of the most exquisite workmanship, and in the large 
bay-window, which led into the garden, and afforded 
a fine view of the Hudson, was a collection of rare 
and beautiful plants. The chairs and ottomans were 
of the lightest and most graceful patterns, and one 
or two exquisite paintings hung upon the wall. She 
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tion of astonishment drew still nearer. Not a great 
while previous‘to their betrothal she had been speak- 
ing to Mr. Fletcher of an engraving that she particu- 
larly admired, and had said she believed she should 
never be tired of looking at it. She had never 
thought of it since, but not so her husband. At 
great expense, and with no little trouble, he had sue- 
ceeded in obtaining the original painting. 

“Oh, Mr. Fletcher,’’ she exclaimed, as she turned 
her swimming eyes upon him, ‘you are only too 
good, too kind to me. How can I ever repay 
vou?” 

‘‘ Very easily, my love,” he replied. ‘I consider 
myself already repaid if I have given you any plea- 
sure ; but if your gratitude at any time becomes bur- 
thensome you can discharge all your obligations very 
readily—just call me by some less formal and more 
familiar appellation than Mr, Fletcher, and I shall 
be the debtor. You have never called me Weilis 
once. Do you find any difficulty in pronouncing the 
word?” 

‘‘Oh, no, none at all,’ said Adelaide, laughing 
and blushing. ‘* But—but—”’ 

** But what?” 

**Oh, nothing. Only I suppose I have n’t got in 
the habit of it yet.” 

‘* Well, I hope you will get in the habit of treating 
me familiarly before a great while. Are you always 
so chary of looks and words of affection, dear Ada ? 
You do not know how I long to feel that the deep, 
pure love I bear you is returned fully. I have al- 
ways been alone, as far as the nearest and dearest 
relations of life are concerned. I can remember 
neither father nor mother, and my little sister died 
when I was just old enough to weep as if my heart 
would break over something very terrible, but which 
I could not comprehend. And I have felt such a 
wish to be loved, for myself alone, as you, Ada, who 
have always breathed the atmosphere of affection, 
can never understand. I thought that when I could 
call you my own sweet wife, that restless yearning 
would be stilled forever—but it is not. You are 
always kind, but I want more than kindness, 
Ada; I can be satisfied with nothing less than 
love.”? 

There was an earnest, pleading tone in her hus- 
band’s voice that went to Adelaide’s heart. What 
would she not have given if she could, in all sin- 
cerity, have thrown her arms about his neck with 
the fond words that would at once have sprung to 
the lips of a true and loving wife. 

She replied kindly, affectionately ; but she felt that 
he was grieved because she did not respond as he 
wished to his expressions of attachment. She felt 
how deeply she had wronged him in giving him her 
hand when her deepest and holiest affections did not 
accompany the gift. She had told Kate that she 
should be a good wife—that she should discharge all 
her duties faithfully. She now saw that her first 
duty was to Jove—that failing in that, she could dis- 
charge no other as she ought. . 





CHAPTER V. 


When will your parting be—Sadness and Mirth? 
Bright stream and dark one—oh, never on earth! 
Never while triumphs and tombs are so near, 
While Death and Love walk the same dim sphere ; 
While flowers unfold where the storm may sweep, 
While the heart of man is a soundless deep !”’ 


HEMANS. 


We are very well aware, dear reader, that we 
are about to depart widely from the common usages 
of Author-land. Still, as we are merely a neophite, 
we hope to be forgiven. But we have yet another 
excuse to plead; we are not writing a regular ro- 
mance, with its full share of castles and dungeons, 
murders and banditti, but a plain story of every-day 
life ; one which, indeed, has more than its founda- 
tion in fact. Weare aware, too, that in the opinion 
of the younger and more imaginative class of readers, 
the interest of our story will be greatly diminished 
if we say that Adelaide neither died of a broken 
heart herself, nor caused her husband to do so. But 
such was the true state of the case—and we are 
compelled to acknowledge it. 

Adelaide Lindsley, led on by pride and resent- 
ment, had committed a grievous error. She had, by 
her hasty marriage, placed the happiness of at least 
two lives in the most imminent danger. But, as 
she had said to Kate—she was not heartless, and 
she was by no means devoid of principle. She was 
young and sorely tempted; and she did not fully 
realize the risk she was incurring. 

And, in truth, it was not until long after her mar- 
riage--not until she had learned how much there is 
in the very happiest union to call for mutual love 
and forbearance; not until she had stood by her 
husband’s side, in sorrow as well as in joy; not 
until she knew, from actual observation and ex 
perience, how much there is in the familiar inter 
course of home-life, that will inevitably grow tame. 
commonplace, and devoid of interest, unless the 
elevating and refining influence of affection invests 
it with grace and dignity, that she became fully 
sensible how terrible had been the precipice, upon 
the brink of which she had stood. But even before 
she had been many weeks a wife, her eyes were 
sufficiently opened to make her tremblingly thank 
God that every day and every hour was making her 
husband still dearer to her heart—that he possessed 
such noble traits of character—that he was so de- 
voted to her—so tender and forbearing, that she 
could not help loving him. 

Just one year after her marriage she wrote as 
follows to her sister : 

‘<] presume it is not necessary for me to tell you, 
dear Kate, that this is the anniversary of my wed- 
ding. All day long have I been blessing my Father 
in Heaven that I have not been punished as I de- 
served, for having dared to approach the altar with 
such irreverent footsteps. I do not wonder that you, 
my sister—you who realize so fully the holiness 
and sanctity of the true marriage, thought me wild 
—mad. I was so; for fearful is the hazard incurred 
by any woman who places her happiness in the 
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keeping cf one whom she does not love, no matter 
how strong or deep may be his aitachment to her. 
Had my husband been any thing but what he is— 
had he been one whit less worthy of love, or less 
calculated to inspire it, 1 tremble to think what my 
fate would have been. An unloving wife! Oh, 
Kate, can you think of any other combination of 
words so fraught with deep and mournful meaning ? 
The danger is past in my case; for no wife ever 
loved a husband more devotedly than I do mine 
now. ButI do not the less regret the past. The 
first few months of my married life were embittered 
constantly by the knowledge that Willis was 
grieved and disappointed that I was not to him all 
that he had expected his wife would be; that he 
thought me cold, and, perhaps, heartless, All this 
would have been avoided—many sad hours both on 
his part and my own, if I had but taken your advice, 
Kate, and been less hasty. 

‘But I must still disagree with you on one point. 
I have always been glad that Willis knows nothing 
of my former engagement. I think it would have 
troubled him, particularly when we were first mar- 
ried; he has some peculiar ways of thinking, and 
one of his notions is, that a second attachment, if 
ever felt at all, can never equal a first in depth or 
intensity. So you see it is well, that he is ignorant 
of that affair; and since I have known his ideas on 
the. subject, I have been in constant fear lest he 
should hear of it. I shall probably be with you in 
June, and remain a month or two—and wont we 
have fine times? It is often said that marriage 
weakens the ties that bind a woman to her early 
friends; but I do not believe it—certainly I never 
loved you, dearest Kate, or our dear father, any 
better than now; and [ sometimes think never half 
as well.’’ 

Very proud and very happy was Adelaide, when 
she returned to Middleburgh the ensuing summer, 
to pass a few weeks beneath the shadows of the 
same trees that had sheltered her childhood, for she 
bore a little Kate with her, who must needs be pre- 
sented to grandpapa and Aunt Kate, 

What a happy meeting it was! Mr. Lindsley and 
Kate had both visited Adelaide in her own home; 
but that was her first return to the paternal roof 
since she left it as a bride. 

‘Let me have her—let me have her!” cried 
Kate, extending her arms for the baby, and scarcely 
waiting to greet Mr. Fletcher and her sister. ‘‘ Oh, 
the dear little thing! what black eyes she has, and 
I really believe she knows me, Ada, for she smiles 
when I speak to her.” 

‘‘T presume she does,” was the laughing reply. 
‘“T have talked to her about Aunt Kate until I think 
she ought to know you, if she has any brains at all 
—which her father seems greatly inclined to doubt. 
He wont believe that she even knows me, and pre- 

tends to think that it is nothing but a sort of instinct 
that makes her reach out her little arms, and spring 
when I offer to take her. Oh! you need not come 
to defend yourself, Willis ; I was omly telling Kate 
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what an unbeliever you are, and that you don’t 
think that this child knows any thin’.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, Ada,” replied the 
young father. “I am willing to admit that she 
seems to know when she is hungry ; and when she 
is sleepy, she generally goes to sleep. I am not 
aware whether mothers consider that as an evi- 
dence of remarkable genius or not. But you are 
credulous enough for both of us. Only think, Mr. 
Lindsley, she was trying to make me believe yester- 
day, that the baby said—‘papa;’ and she is—let 
me see—she is all of five months old—isn’t she, 
Ada?” 

**You need not be uneasy lest she is too pre- 
cocious,”’ said Mr. Lindsley, as he stooped to look 
at the delicate little creature that Kate was caressing 
so fondly. “I have seen young mothers before, and 
they are very apt to have remarkable children. 
But she is really a pretty little thing—who is she 
going to look like ?” 

“ T don’t know who she resembles,”’ replied Ade- 
laide. ‘‘I gave her your name, dear Kate, hoping 
that she might look like you—I shall be satisfied if 
she is half as good.” 

**Oh, you flatterer! but come, tea is all ready for 
you—and I know you must be tired. Here, Eliza, 
take the baby’’—and giving the child to the nurse, 
Kate led the way to the tea-table. 

Late as the hour of her arrival was, there was not 
a room in the dear old house that Adelaide did not 
visit before she slept, not a nook in the garden that 
she did not explore, not a flower-bed over which she 
did not bend, not a path which she did not retread. 
Her bright, happy eyes flashed everywhere, and 
seemed to take in every thing at a glance; and her 
voice and Kate’s were heard, now in one room and 
now in another, mingling like the humming of bees. 

* You must play and sing for me to-night, my 
daughters. Come, Ada, leave the rest of your ex- 
plorations until to-morrow, and let us have one of 
your old songs.” 

Adelaide complied. Her husband was passionately 
fond of music, and at his request she had devoted 
much time to perfecting herself in the art. She 
had really made wonderful improvement—and Mr. 
Lindsley and Kate were delighted. 

‘¢ Ada has been learning to play the harp. I wish 
you had one here—she really performs admirably,” 
said Mr. Fletcher, as his eye dwelt fondly upon his 
wife. ‘Weare going to take you home with us, 
Kate, and you must take lessons of Signor Mas- 
seunelli, or whatever his name is, too.” 

‘‘T should like it very much,” replied Kate, “ and 
we will talk more about it by and bye. But you 
are not to even think of home in less than two 
months.” 

‘How this music reminds me of Theresa Gordon!” 
exclaimed Ada; “she has never written to me, and 
I think it very strange. Do you hear any thing 
from Mr. Gordon, papa ?” 

“Yes; I told you, you know, whenI was in New 
York, that he married again soon after he returned 
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from Europe. He did not make a very prudent 
choice, I imagine. His wife is but a very few 
years older than Theresa—and they have never been 
able to agree. I am afraid that my old friend’s home 
is any thing but a Paradise.’’ 

‘Tam sorry to hear it,’ replied Adelaide. “TI. 
always liked Mr. Gordon very much}; and I used to 
love Theresa, too. But she certainly neglects us 
very strangely.” 

‘¢ By the way, Mr. Lindsley,” said Mr. Fletcher, 
“what has become of that young man from the 
South—he was a ward of Mr. Gordon’s, I believe— 
whom I used to see here occasionally ? I think his 
name was Tilden—George Tilden, or James Tilden, 
or something of that sort.” 

‘‘T have not heard from him, directly, for a long 
time—not since you were married, I believe. Mr. 
Gordon sometimes alludes to him in his letters, but 
says nothing very definite.” 

‘* Well, your young friends are both rather neg- 
ligent, and not any too grateful, I think. By the 
way, Ada, didn’t I hear once that he was very much 
in love with you? It seems to me I remember some 
such gossip as that years ago.” 

How Adelaide’s cheek burned, and how her heart 
throbbed! It was one of the penalties of the decep- 
tion she had practiced toward Willis, that she was 
in constant fear of detection. But the light did not 
fall upon her face, and hearing a cry from little Kate, 
who was in the adjoining room just then, she flew 
to the cradle, while her sister replied— 

‘‘T suppose he was married about a month after 
you were—we heard that he was going to be.”’ 

A new subject was broached before Adelaide re- 
turned; and as she entered the room, her father 
extended his hand and drew her to his side. 

‘« How pleasant this is, my daughter. Come here 
Kate, and sit down on this side, and I shall almost 
fancy you are little girls again, trying to see which 
shall cling closest to papa. You look more like your 
mother as you grow older, Ada,” he continued, 
passing his hand over the rich, dark hair, that was 
simply parted on her forehead, and gathered in a 
knot behind—“ do n’t you think she does, Kate ?” 

Ah! it was a likeness perceptible only to the eye 
of affection. They were as unlike as mother and 
daughter could be; but Mr. Lindsley loved both, 
and fancied there was a resemblance between them. 

It was very late before the family-party separated 
for the night; and even after they had all arisen and 
stood with the lighted candles in their hands, Mr. 
Lindsley still lingered as if unwilling to retire. 
After he had once left the room he returned on some 
trivial errand, and again tenderly kissed them. 

‘‘God bless you and keep you, my children,” he 
said; **I do not know but I am foolish, but I do not 
like to leave you this evening. I feel just in the 
mood for sitting here and chatting all night. But 
good-night once more, all of you’”’—and, with his 
usual smile, even more beaming and kindly than its 
wont, hé went up stairs. 
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It was past the usual breakfast hour when all the | 








family, excepting Mr. Lindsley, assembled at the 
table next morning. He had not yet come down. 
They waited ten or fifteen minutes for him, and then 
Kate rang the bell. Still they heard no movements 
in his chamber, which was directly over the break- 
fast-room ; and after a little more delay, Kate said, 

“T will go up and speak to him. It was much 
later than usual when he retired last night ; and he is 
probably sleeping so soundly that he has not heard 
either of the bells.” 

“Why not let him sleep, Kate?’ asked Mr. 
Fletcher ; ‘ he is growing old now, and ought to be 
taking his ease, and as “you say, it was very late 
when we separated last night.” 

“Oh, he never likes to sleep later than this,’’ 
replied Kate; “ and besides, he will be particularly 
disappointed if he cannot take his coffee with you 
this morning. I will be back in a moment.’’ 

They heard her run lightly up the stairs, trip along 
the hall, and tap at the door just above them. There 
was no answer, and she knocked again more loudly 
than before. 

‘Father, are you awake?” she called. 

Still all was silence, and she softly opened the 
door. Another moment, and a shriek—so loud and 
piercing that the listeners sprang wildly to their feet, 
and their hearts stopped beating—rang out upon the 
clear, still, morning air. 

‘‘ Stay here, Adelaide,” said Mr. Fletcher, detain- 
ing his wife as she would have rushed past him. 
“Let me go first.’”?, But she would not be kept back, 
and they entered the chamber together. 

The bed was undisturbed, and had evidently not 
been occupied during the night. The candle was 
still burning dimly in its socket—the long, black 
wick looked grim and weird-like in the faint light 
that struggled feebly through the blinds, and a close, 
sickening odor filled the room. Mr. Lindsley was 
sitting in an arm-chair by the head of the bed, with 
his open Bible upon his knee, and they noticed after- 
ward that his finger rested upon these words— 
“ There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the people 
of God.”? His head had fallen upon one side, and 
lay upon the pillow, and his white hair was swept 
back from his forehead, leaving it calm and undis- 
turbed as that of an infant. 

The same smile with which he had left them on 
the previous night still lingered on his lip; but one 
glance was sufficient to tell them that the spirit had 
fled forever—be was stone dead. 

Kate had fallen upon her knees by his side, and, 
with her hands clasped convulsively together, was 
gazing upon his lifeless form, with a look of terror 
and agony upon her face far more terrible to behold 
than the pale, calm features of the dead. 

Adelaide’s strength and self-control seldom failed 
her in an emergency, and, with a firmness that sur- 
prised her husband, she sprang quickly to her sister’s 
side. 

“Kate, Kate, look at me! speak tome! Do you 
not know me, Kate ?”’ 

The dim eyes turned partially toward her, and the 
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white fingers were knit still more firmly together ; 
but there was no other token of recognition. By 
this time, the terrified servants and a near neighbor 
or two, who had been startled by Kate’s shrill, pierc- 
ing scream, came crowding into the room. Witha 
waive of the hand Mr. Fletcher motioned them 
back, and raising Kate in his arms bore her into her 
own chamber, and laid her upon the bed. 

Adelaide hung over her in speechless agony. 
Physicians were summoned, but their efforts were 
allin vain. Before the sun, which she had so gayly 
welcomed at its rising, had reached the zenith, Kate 
Warren lay cold and white and motionless—a thing 
of clay! 

She had been, for two or three years, more or less 
affected by a disease of the heart; but it had never 
given either herself or her friends much uneasiness, 
as her general health seemed scarcely less firm than 
usual. But this sudden shock had been more than 
her delicate frame could endure, and the father and 
daughter together slept the sleep that knows no 
waking. 

Kind friends and neighbors, instead of the hired 
undertaker, performed the last sad offices for the 
dead—arraying them for their long repose, and with 
light and reverent touch arranging upon the pale, 
still brows the white locks of the one, and the soft, 
brown tresses of the other. 

Adelaide lay silently in her hushand’s arms, in the 
very room where, on the last evening, they had all 
sat together conversing so quietly and happily. She 
did not sigh or moan, and the suddenness of the blow 
seemed to have stunned her. Mr. Fletcher longed 
to see her weep; but to his tender words and ca- 
resses she returned no reply save a light pressure of 
the hand. Occasionally a shudder would pass over 
her frame, but her eyes were bright and tearless. 

Suddenly the church bell rang. There were a 
few quick strokes, and then a pause; then once— 
twice it sounded, and again ceased. Adelaide had 
not, at first, seemed to notice the sound, but now she 
lifted her head and listened eagerly. 

“Hark, Willis! that is for Kate—the bell struck 
twice.” 

Presently, in rapid succession, one stroke followed 
another until they had counted twenty-five. 

‘¢ Yes—she was twenty-five years old last month. 
Oh, my poor, poor Kate!” But still no tear mois- 
tened Adelaide’s cheek: her lips were parched, and 
her hands dry and burning. 

Then the bell tolled solemnly and slow; and, as 
the low peal floated to their ears, tender and sadly 
sweet, the tears, that had hitherto refused to flow, 
rose to Adelaide’s eyes, and rolled slowly down her 
cheeks. 

Willis clasped her still closer to his heart. 

** They are at rest, my Adelaide. Our God hath 
taken them, and He doeth all things well :” 

*“T know it—I know it! But, oh, they are toll- 


ing for father now!’? she exclaimed, starting up. 
‘‘ Mother, father, sister—not one left!” 


Willis laid her gently on the sofa, and stole out of 





the room. Ina moment he returned, bearing their 
babe in his arms. Kneeling by her side, without 
speaking, he placed the little one on her breast, and 
it nestled closely in her bosom, smiling sofily. 

Adelaide clasped both the child and her husband’s 
hand to her heart, with an exclamation of passionate 
love. 

‘‘Oh, my husband! my little Kate!—I will not 
murmur or repine, while you are still left me! 1] 
thank Thee, oh, my God!”’ she continued, “ that in 
the midst of wrath Thou hast remembered merey !” 

The next day but one was appointed for the fune- 
ral. A long and mournful procession accompanied 
the bodies from the house to the church, and the two 
coffins were placed, side by side, within the altar. 
A chaplet of white flowers rested upon the black 
pall that covered the one in which Kate lay, and the 
soft, trembling petals gleamed in strange contrast 
with its sombre hue. 

The aged minister—who had been Mr. Lindsley’s 
associate from early manhood; who had breathed 
the baptismal blessing over their little ones in their 
infancy ; who had knelt by his dying wife, and wept 
with him over her grave; who had, at that very 
altar, united both Kate and Adelaide to the husbands 
they had chosen—now stood there with his own 
blanched locks and trembling frame, waiting to bury 
his friend. His voice was so tremulous that the lis- 
teners bent eagerly forward to catch the sound as he 
announced his text—‘‘ There remaineth therefore a 
rest for the people of God!” 

There was not a dry eye in the house when he 
ceased speaking; and then, one by one, all who 
wished approached to take a last look at the dead. 
Slowly, reverently they came, while the choir 
chanted a wailing dirge and the organ’s low, deep 
tones just stirred the trembling air: the old, the mid- 
dle-aged, the young, and the little ones—who were 
lifted up, that they might gaze wonderingly within 
the coffins. Then the bearers drew near, and with 
uncovered heads they carefully lifted their precious 
burdens, and bore them gently down the aisle. 
Again the bell tolled solemnly—and the sad proces- 
sion proceeded on its way, wending along the village 
street, and through more than one green lane, until 
they reached the grave-yard. 

They laid them in one grave—the father and the 
daughter—beside the wife and the mother who had 
been so deeply mourned; and more than one heart 
in that large assembly turned sadly away from the 
scene before them, to give a thought to the lonely 
mound, far toward the setting sun, where Katle’s 
young husband had been “ buried out of her sight.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


I would forget, 
Alas! I strive im vain—in dreams, in dreams 
The radiance of thy glance upon me beams; 
No star has met : 
My gaze for years, whose beauty does not shine, 
W hose look of speechless love is not like thine! 
Park BENJAMIN. 


Mr. Fletcher and Adelaide remained in Middle- 
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burgh a few weeks, and then returned sadly to their 
own home. 

Mr. Lindsley’s heart and hand, had ever been us 
open as the day, and he had always lived liberally, 
though not extravagantly. After the settlement of 
his affairs but little remained except the house where 
he had lived ever since his marriage; and that, Mr, 
Fletcher declared, should never pass into the hands 
of strangers. 

‘We will find some good man and womati who 
will be willing to occupy the back part of the 
house, Ada, and take care of the rest of it; then 
when we wunt to come here we shall not have to 
ask leave of any one.” 

Ada’s tearful, yet pleased assent to the proposi- 
tion, told him how painful had been the thought of 
yielding the occupancy of the dear old rooms to 
those who could not revere the associations that, for 
her, clung round each window and doorway ; and 
she turned away with a comparatively light heart, 
when she thought that she might return when she 
would and find all things in their accustomed 
places. 

Three years passed swiftly away. Little Kate 
had become a marvel of beauty and loveliness in 
the eyes of her fond parents, and Adelaide often 
sighed when she thought what a pet she would have 
been with her grandpapa and her aunt Kate ; Willis 
fairly worshiped her, and the child returned his love 
with enthusiastic fondness. 

‘Here, Ada,’’ said Mr. Fletcher, one morning as 
he entered his wife’s dressing-room, and threw some 
cards down on the table, “ here are invitations for a 
party given in honor of Edward Greyson and his 
bride, who are to be in town next week. I really 
wish that you would lay aside your mourning and 
go; will you, love? You know Ned is an old friend 
of mine, and I would like to show him some atten- 
tion.”? 

‘*T will do so, certainly, if you wish it, Willis; I 
do not need these sable garments to remind me of 
my dear father and Kate’’—and her lips quivered as 
she glanced at her black robes. 

“I know it, my dear Adelaide ; your true heart 
has never needed them, and it will really gratify 
me very much if you will go to this party. You 
will need a new dress for the occasion, I suppose. 
Every thing that you have must be out of date by 
this time.” 

“Oh, entirely—I have nothing that is wearable. 
But suppose you give me the benefit of your taste as 
well as your purse,” she continued laughingly, as 
her husband threw the last mentioned article into 
her lap—‘‘ What shall it be ?° 

‘Oh, I don’t know any thing about such things; 
only don’t wear white.” 

“Why not? White is always pretty and be- 
coming.”? 

‘* Yes, and for that very reason two-thirds of the 
women in the room will be arrayed in it—so I 
would rather you would wear something else.”’ 
The evening arrived, and when Adelaide came 





down to the parlor where her husband was waiting 
for her, he thought he had never seen her look so 
lovely. She was, in truth, far more beautiful now 
than in her girlhood; her figure was rounder and 
fuller, and the look of haughtiness and pride that 
had, in her earlier days, at times lent a rather un- 
pleasant expression to her face, had given place to 
one of womanly sweetness. Her eyes, with their 
long sweeping fringes, were as deep and resplendent 
as ever, and there was somewhat more of grace 
added to the usual dignity of her bearing. Her lux- 
uriant hair, arranged as she generally wore it, in 
rich, glossy braids forming a natural coronet, was 
entirely without ornament. A robe of ruby velvet, 
simply relieved at the throat by a fall of costly lace, 
and fastened by a small diamond pin, fitted exqui- 
sitely her tall and graceful form, and the loose, 
hanging sleeves were looped up by diamond clasps, 
leaving her white and rounded arms uncovered, and 
in beautiful contrast with the rich, dark hue of her 
dress. 

‘¢ Well, Ada, either your dress to-night becomes 
you wonderfully,” said Mr. Fletcher, after survey- 
ing her a moment in silence, “ or else you are very 
becoming to the dress—which is it?”’ 

“ That is too momentous a question to be decided 
without due reflection,’’ replied Ada, with a gay 
laugh— though, provided the effect is the same, I 
do n’t know as it is of much consequence after all. 
So you like my dress, do you?”’ 

“Very much; but I have a trifling addition to 
make to it.”? And opening a small casket that lay 
upon the table beside him, he lifted a magnificent 
bracelet from its bed of white satin, and clasped it 
upon his wife’sarm. ‘‘ There, now we ’l! go’’—and 
stopping her thanks with half a dozen kisses, he 
wrapt her cashmere carefully about her and placed 
her in the carriage. 

The rooms were thronged, and after the first half 
hour Adelaide scarcely saw her husband until quite 
late in the evening. Then, as she happened to be 
standing directly beneath one of the massive chan- 
deliers in the music-room, carelessly turning over 
some new songs, he approached and addressed her 
in a low tone. 

‘‘ Ada, who can that gentleman be—the one who 
is leaning against the mantle in the drawing-room? 
He has hardly turned his eyes away trom you for 
the last quarter of an hour. His countenance looks 
familiar, and I am sure [ have seen him before, but 
I cannot imagine where.’’ 

Adelaide raised her eyes without moving, and 
directly before her, although not in the same apart- 
ment, stood George Tilden. She recognized him 
instantly, and in spite of every effort to prevent it, a 
burning blush mounted to her very forehead. At the 
came moment the gentleman perceiving he was ob- 
served, turned carelessly away. 

“Why, who is it, Ada—any one we know? or 
ought to know, I should say, for I am betraying my 
ignorance.” 

Ada made some evasive reply, and then confu- 
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sedly saying something about wishing to speak toa 
friend who was passing, she hastily joined the lady 
in question. 

Mr. Fletcher looked efter her a moment in as- 
tonishment. The flood of light from the chandelier 
had fallen directly upon her, and he could not help 
noticing her start of surprise and her heightened 
color. Then with a half smile, he thought— Ada 
has mingled so little. in society lately, that she has 
grown as timid and as easily embarrassed as a 
school-girl. I must not Jet her seclude herself so 
any more.’? And seeing that she was talking earn- 
estly with Mrs. Wilson, he turned toward a group 
of friends who were chatting at a little distance. 

Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Fletcher passed slowly 
into another room, and as soon as the latter could 
find an excuse for so doing, she disengaged herself 
from her companion. Her thoughts were all in a 
whirl, and she longed to be alone that she might 
regain the composure she had so suddenly lost. 

The house where she was that evening a guest, 
was one of those old stone buildings which are still 
occasionally to be seen in New York and its 
vicinity—relics of a former age. The walls were so 
thick and massive, that they looked as if they might 
stand secure and strong for centuries to come—long 
afier the ephemeral structures of the present day 
shall have vanished like the creations of a dream; 
or like those castles in the air which even the most 
prosaic of us are ever building. Each window was 
a recess in itself, and the rich damask curtains af- 
forded a screen impervious to curious eyes; around 
each little recess were low seats, covered with 
crimson velvet, and gliding toward one in a distant 
corner of the room, Adelaide threw herself upon the 
soft cushions, and drew the curtain closely before 
her. 

There was no shadow of any feeling akin to her 
former love for George Tilden lurking about even 
in the most deeply hidden and shadowy corner of 
Adelaide Fletcher’s heart. She thought that she 
had completely conquered all her affection for him, 
even before her marriage ; and if that seems scarcely 
possible when we consider how short a time elapsed 
between the sundering of their engagement and that 
event, certain it is, that the deep and abiding love 
for her husband which sprang up in her heart, and 
which she so tenderly cherished, had long before 
this time, rooted out the last remains of her former 
attachment. 

Yet now, as she sat there behind the thick folds of the 
curtain, she trembled from head to foot, and scalding 
tears kept starting to her eyes, only to be crushed 
back again—for’ she would not let them fall. She 
was terrified by the violence of her own emotions ; 
and as she sat there with her hands clasped over her 
eyes, and her head bowed down, she felt like a 
guilty thing, abashed and humbled. She did not 
know, poor child, that had there been no secret 
veiling her heart from her husband’s gaze, she 
would never have trembled thus—she did not know 
that had it not been for that she could have met 
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George Tilden calmly and quietly—spoken the 
necessary words of greeting, and passed on without 
sorrow or emotion. She feared because her heart 
had throbbed wildly, and because her cheek flushed 
painfully, that she was not as entirely mistress of 
her affections as she had supposed herself to be, 
and in that thought the keenest agony lay hidden. 

But it would not do for her to remain there. It 
was nearly time to go home and her husband would 
be seeking her, so quietly lifting the curtain, she 
emerged from her place of concealment. 

“Tt is a long time since we met, Mrs. Fletcher. 
Have you entirely forgotten me?” 

Adelaide colored, for George Tilden was standing 
so close to the window that she had not noticed 
him, but the first sound of his voice brought her to 
herself. She felt that not a chord in her heart thrilled 
as the well-remembered tones fell upon her ear, and 
she was strong again. 

‘¢ Certainly not, Mr. Tilden—when did you arrive 
in town ?”’ 

‘* Last Monday,’’ was the reply—and then seeing 
that with a formal bow she was about to pass him, 
he laid his hand respectfully but firmly on her arm 
to detain her. 

‘“‘Mrs. Fletcher—Adelaide. I have something to 
say to you—do not refuse me a few moments of 
your time.”? And before she was aware of his in 
tention, he had drawn her arm within his own, 
and led her through a glass door that opened upon 
the veranda. 

‘‘If you have any communication to make, Mr. 
Tilden, let it be in as few words as possible, for my 
time is very precious.” 

‘** Too precious to be wasted upon me? Oh, Ada, 
little did I once think that I should ever hear such 
words from you.”’ 

Adelaide drew herself up haughtily. ‘‘ What 
you have to say does not seem to be very import- 
ant, Mr. Tilden, and 1 must beg you to excuse 
me.”’ 

Again Mr. Tilden placed his hand upon her arm, 
and drew her to a seat ata little distance. 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Fletcher, but for years have I 
longed inexpressibly for this hour, and now you must 
hear me.”? 

He had not seated himself by her side, but stood 
before her, with his arms folded proudly and his eye 
fixed sternly and reproachfully upon her face. 

‘¢You have not forgotten the past—I know you 
have not, and 1 must speak. You have shaken all 
my confidence in womanhood—all my belief in 
truth, Adelaide Lindsley, and now you must hear 
what [ have tosay. You are a wife—they tell me 
you are a happy wife, but I cannot believe it. You 
and [ were bound by every tie, save the last one at 
the altar. I was called away from you, and when 
I returned, I learned that you had given to another 
smiles and love-words that belonged only to me. I 
asked you to give me some explanation of the mat- 
ter. 1 meant to ask it reasonably and gently—but I 


worshiped you, Adelaide Lindsley—I was beside 
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myself, and it may be that I used words that I 
should not. At all events you refused, scornfully, 
contemptuously. We parted in anger. In four little 
months from that time you were the bride of an- 
other, Adelaide. If you loved me as you professed, 
you could not so soon have loved Willis Fletcher. 
Which time did you perjure yourself—when you 
swore allegiance to the old love—or the new ?”’ 

His words stung Adelaide to the quick, but she 
replied without any perceptible emotion. 

‘When Mr. Tilden remembers that in three little 
months from the time we parted, the day for his 
own marriage was already named, he will probably 
agree With me in thinking that the question he has 
asked would come with more grace from other lips 
than his.” 

George started. 
riage ! 
ing!” 

‘*George Tilden, Theresa Gordon wrote to Clara 
Hall more than a month before my marriage—be- 
fore my engagement to Mr. Fletcher—that you were 
to be married in February, and I believed it. Did 
she tell an untruth?” 

“She did—she did. Oh, Adelaide, I never ceased 
to love you for one moment until I knew that you 
were a wife, and since then my heart has bowed at 
no new altar. Forgive the wild words T have ut- 
tered, and Jet me ask one question that I have now 
no right to ask—Did you, then, really love me, 
Ada ?”? 

The young man still stood before her, but not as 
proudly as at first—his head was bowed and his 
voice trembled. It was a moment before Adelaide 
spoke—when she did, it was kindly and calmly. 

‘You have, indeed, no right to ask me that; but 
I will nevertheless answer you truly—I did love 
you, George.” 

** Bless you—bless you for that!’? was the impe- 
tuous reply. “I have been taught to think that you 
never cared for me, that you were only trifling—that 
[ was but the toy of the moment, and I have thought 
that if you were false, then there was no truth in 
womanhood.” 

‘‘Nay, hear me out, George.. You interrupted 
me before I had said what I intended. I loved you 
once, and J was false to you neither in word or 
deed or thought. But you doubted me without 
any sufficient reason—you gave heed to some petty 
tale of scandal, and addressed to me words that no 
gentleman should ever utter to a lady. I considered 
myself wronged and insulted by your suspicions, 
and I resolved to conquer my affection for you. 
Perhaps when I stood at the altar my husband was 
hot as dear to me as he deserved to be, or as my 
duty required; but, if so, it is a fault that has long 
since been atoned for by the deepest iove. Now you 
must let me pass, for this interview has lasted long 
enough.” 

‘‘One moment more, Adelaide. Theresa Gordon 
told me tales of the encouragement you had given 
to Harry Melville—of the apparent pleasure with 


“The day for my own mar- 
Adelaide, I have never thought of marry- 


which you had received his addresses—until she 
nearly maddened me. It was she too, you say, 
who set afloat the story of my approaching mar- 
riage, and that she must have known was entirely 
faise. What are we to think of these things ?”’ 

“That she wished to make mischief, and suc- 
ceeded admirably.” 

“You are lenient in your judgment, if you call 
her by no harsher name than that of a mischief- 
maker. It may be easy for you to forgive her,’”’ he 
continued bitterly—* for you who are now a happy 
wife and mother—but for me”—he paused, and 
then added in a lower tone—‘‘[ never realized so 
fully as now, how much her machinations and my 
own folly have cost me. ‘Oh, Adelaide, Adelaide ! 
are we indeed separated forever?” 

“These are not fit words for me to hear, or for 
you to speak, George, and in a calmer moment you 
will yourself regret them. Now, farewell—and may 
God bless you!” 

She gave him her hand—he raised it to his lips for 
one moment, and was gone. 

Adelaide remained in the veranda for a few 
moments lost in painful thought. Recollections of 
her early home—of her father—of Kate—in short, 
all the associations that the presence of George 
Tilden had awakened, rushed over her with over- 
whelming power; and with them came such a wild 
yearning to lay her head upon her husband’s breast, 
and weep such soothing tears as she could shed only 
there ; that she felt as if she must fly to him—ac- 
knowledge all, and beg for the sympathy she so 
much needed. But no, that might not be; she must 
force back the bright drops, and let them lie asa 
dull, heavy weight upon her heart, while she wore 
a smiling lip, and talked lightly and gayly ofa thou- 
sand indifferent things. She had started wrong, and 
she dared not retrace her steps. Between herself 
and her husband’s sympathy her own hand had 
thrown up a barrier that had, with each succeeding 
year grown higher and broader ; and now she feared 
to remove it, lest she should herself be crushed be- 
neath the ruins. 

When she re-entered the drawing-rooms, she 
found them nearly deserted, but she could see no- 
thing of Mr. Fletcher. 

She repaired to the music-room, where she had 
left him. He was not there; and turning to a gen- 
tleman with whom both her husband and herself 
were on familiar terms, she told him that Mr. 
Fletcher had deserted her, and she must beg his 
assistance in finding the runaway.” 

* Your husband went home some time ago, Mrs. 
Fletcher,’”’ was the reply. ‘I met him in the hall 
just as he was going out. He looked very pale, 
and thinking he was ill, I offered to call the carriage, 
but he said he preferred walking. 

Adelaide looked the surprise that she did not 
speak, and requesting the gentleman to do her the 
favor that her husband had declined, she was soon 
in her carriage, rolling along the dimly-lighted and 





now silent streets. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Her lips to mine how often hath she joined, 
Between each kiss her oaths of true-love swearing ! 
How many tales to please me hath she coined, 
Dreading my love—the loss thereof still fearing ! 
Yet in the midst ofall her pure protestings, 
Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were jestings! 
SHAKSPEARE. 


‘Well, if George Tilden is in town, it must be 
him whom I saw in the drawing-room a few mo- 
ments since. I directed my wife’s attention toward 
him, and it is strange they did not recognize each 
other—for he is a very old friend of hers, and, in- 
deed, was for some years under her father’s guardian- 
ship.” 

‘‘ A few years sometimes make great changes in 
personal appearance, Mr. Fletcher; and young 
Tilden is much altered since he was last at the 
North. He looks at least ten years older, and at first 
I hardly knew him myself.” 

‘‘He is married, I believe. 
him ?”? 

‘‘Oh, no—he is still a bachelor, and likely to re- 
main such. Some early disappointment, it is said, 
has so embittered his feelings toward the whole sex, 
that the ladies all agree in regarding him as a woman- 
hater.”’ 

‘‘ Nevertheless, I think he would like to see 
Adelaide. I will go tell her he is here, and then, if 
she wishes, see if I can find him.” 

In pursuance of this plan, Mr. Fletcher passed 
through the whole suit of rooms in search of Ada; 
but she was no where visible; and stepping out 
upon the veranda that ran entirely around the 
house, he stood leaning against a pillar, enjoying the 
cool, sweet air and quiet moonlight. 

Suddenly he heard low voices just round the 
corner. The speakers were hidden from his view, 
but he thought he recognized that of his wife; and 
drawing nearer, he was about to address her, when 
he stept back and stood silent and motionless beneath 
the vine-leaves that drooped over him. Could it be 
his wife, his Ada, in whose ear those earnest words 
were breathed—‘ Did you really love me, Ada?” 

He thought it could not be; and he would have 
turned from the spot, lest he should intrude upon the 
privacy of some pair of young lovers, who had sought 
the quiet of the veranda, when the low response 
reached him—“ J did love you, George!’ Was he 
dreaming? It was his wife’s voice—he could not 
be mistaken now; he heard the fervent words of 
blessing that burst from the lips of the first speaker ; 
and without waiting for more—for he felt that his 
self-control would fail him if he did—he retraced his 
steps, und was again in the midst of festivity and 
mirth. 

How strange it seemed! It was the same scene 
on which he had looked a few short moments before. 
The same rich carpets were beneath his feet—the 
same lofty windows, curtained with crimson and 
gold, were before him—the same exquisite paint- 
ings were upon the walls; the flowers had not faded, 
nor the garlands withered; and from the crystal 
chandeliers the light streamed forth as brilliantly as 
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ever. Bright eyes were beaming just as clearly— 
jewels were flashing—plumes were waving—but 
where was the glow, the radiance that made the 
scene one of enchantment ? Gone—all gone! It had 
emanated from his own heart—and from that the 
sunlight had departed. 

He could not linger there. The gayety and 
splendor seemed mocking him—and with a hurried 
step he strode through those stately halls, gained 
the street, and, he scarcely knew how, reached his 
own house. He ran up the long flight of steps and 
rang the bell. The servant who admitted him stared 
wonderingly at his master, returned on foot alone, 
when the carriage was in waiting, not less than at 
the haggard cheek and glittering eye, of which he 
caught but a glimpse as Mr. Fletcher swept past 
him, muffled in the thick folds of his cloak, entered 
the library, and turned the key. 

‘Where is your master, James?” asked Mrs. 
Fletcher, as, not very long after, she, too, rang the 
door-bell. 

‘Tn the library, madam; he returned half an hour 
ago.” 

Adelaide hastily ascended the stairs—laid aside 
her hood and shawl—paid a short visit to the nur- 
sery—imprinted a soft kiss upon little Kate’s fore- 
head, and then went down to the library. 

She tapped lightly at the door, but no one opened 
it; she knocked still more loudly, at the same time 
calling her husband by name, but still there was no 
reply, and then she tried to open it herself. It was 
locked and she turned away. 

“James, are you sure your master is in the 
library ?” 

“ Yes, madam—I saw him go in with my own 
eyes,” 

Taking a lamp that stood upon the hall-table, she 
passed through the parlors into the little boudoir, of 
which we have before spoken. From thence there 
was another entrance to the library—and it usually 
stood open. Now, to her surprise, that also was 
not only shut, but locked—and an undefined fear 
began to creep into her heart. She listened intently, 
but could not catch the slightest sound. What if 
her husband were very ill ?-—and as that thought 
rushed over her, she shook the door violently. 

‘Willis! Willis !—are you here ?”’ 

‘*Do not disturb me—I wish to be alone.” 

Ade!aide could hardly believe she heurd her hus- 
band’s voice—it was so changed—so hoarse—and 
the simple words seemed to be spoken with such an 
effort; but after standing irresolutely for a moment, 
she went up stairsto the nursery again. 

For a long time she sat there in her gala-robes, 
watching the quiet breathings of her child, and 
harkening for Willis’s step upon the stairs—but he 
did not come; and at last she stole quietly to her 
own room. The gray dawn was beginning to strug- 
gle with the darkness, and hurriedly throwing off 
the rich dress and dazzling jewels that looked so 
strangely out of place in that faint uncertain light, 
she wrapt herself in a loose dressing-gown, and 
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threw herself upon the bed, though with but little 
hope of sleep. 

She was anxious and troubled—she scarcely 
knew why, for she attributed her husband’s wish to 
be alone to some unexpected and important business. 
She never thought of charging it to the occurrences 
of the evening; and, in fact, as she lay there, long- 
ing for her husband’s presence and thinking what 
could keep him from her side, her exciting interview 
with George Tilden scarcely flitted athwart her 
memory. 

At length she heard a movement in the library— 
the door opened softly, and Mr. Fletcher stepped 
cautiously across the hall and went into the street. 
Adelaide sprang to the window and looked out. 
Her husband was pacing back and forth in front of 
the house, with his arms folded, and his hat drawn 
over his face. 

“T must know what is the matter,” she mur- 
mured. ‘I will go down to the library and he will 
be in presently.”’ 

She did so, and before she had waited long her 
husband entered the room. He started when he 
saw her, but did not speak. She sprang forward 
and grasped his arm. 

“Oh, Willis, Willis, what has happened? you 
look so strangely !” 

With a smile of scorn he shook off the light 
burden. 

Do I—? it is very singular !” 

She gazed earnestly in his face. It wore a look 
that she had never seen before; and though he 
smiled, she felt that he was battling with some 
terrible sorrow to which he would not yield the 
mastery, 

‘You have heard some bad news, dear Willis— 
let me share it with you;’’ and twining her arms 
about him, she laid her head tenderly on his 
shoulder. 

Forcibly he extricated himself from her embrace. 

** Let me alone, Adelaide, unless you would drive 
me mad! Is it not enough for me to know that for 
five long years you have acted a lie, without being 
mocked in this way now?” 

Adelaide sunk upon a chair, with a cheek white 
as ashes. The hour that she had so long instinc- 
tively dreaded, had come—she was sure of it—which 
way should she turn; she attempted to speak, but, 
though her lips moved, no audible sound came forth. 

‘*T would rather have died, Adelaide,’’ her hus- 
band continued more ealmly, ‘I would rather have 
died, than to have heard what I did last night— 
the admission of your love for another. I have 
never once dreamed, during those years that you 
have slept so quietly by my side, that the heart that 
nestled so closely to my own, was all the while filled 

with another’s image. Oh, Adelaide, why have you 
deceived me thus?” 
- Adelaide threw herself at his feet and buried her 
face in her hands. 

“It was the admission of a past love that you 
heard—of a love that was dead and buried long ago. 


—_—_— 


Oh, my husband, my husband! do not turn from me ! 
hear my story before you condemn, I have done 
very, very wrong; but I am not the false and guilty 
thing you deem me,” she exclaimed, twining her 
arms about his knees to detain him. ‘Indeed, in- 
deed, lamnot. Sit down here, and let me explain 
this matter to you. I will stay here at your feet—I 
will not touch you if you do not like—but, oh! 
listen to me this once !” 

** Explain it if you can, Oh, Adelaide! I have be- 


‘| lieved you so good—so pure and true !”’ 


With a faltering tongue—for before she had pro- 
ceeded far with her tale she felt that every word 
she uttered was doing her cause more harm than 
good. Adelaide told her husband the whole story 
of her engagement with George Tilden—of their 
quarrel and their separation. Mr. Fletcher’s brow 
grew dark as he listened. 

‘And when did this happen—this difficulty be- 
tween you ?” 

‘* In September, 18—.”’ 

* And we were married the next January.” 

“We were. Oh, Willis, do not look so sternly 
at me—my heart is breaking’’—and she clasped her 
hands tightly over it, while her eyes sought his im 
ploringly. 

‘There is no danger—mine would have broken 
last night, if hearts were not made of ‘sterner 
stuff’ than we think them,” replied her husband, as 
he turned upon her a glance in which contempt, 
anger, and tenderness were blended—‘‘ but go on— 
your story is not half told yet; why did you marry 
me ?” 

Adelaide’s eyes fell beneath the stern, searching 
gaze that seemed to pierce her very soul. She tried 
to speak, but she could not. 

“ Speak, woman—why did you marry me? Why 
did you bring me a worn, and wasted, and unloving 
heart, in exchange for one that had never thrilled at 
the sound of any other voice than yours? You do 
not pretend that you loved me—why did you be- 
come my wife?” 

She did not answer. What could she say that 
would in any way soften her husband's heart. She 
could not tell him—while he was gazing so steadily 
and earnestly upon her, and while his cold, stern 
voice was benumbing every faculty of her soul—of 
the wrong motives that had led her to the altar—of 
the pride and resentment that had hurried her on. 
She could not tell him how earnestly she had tried 
to atone for the wrong she had done him—how reso- 
lutely she had striven with every vestige of her 
earlier love—how faithful she had been to him, even 
in thought, ever since she had been his wife, and 
how deeply and fervently she now loved him. She 
knew he would think it was all mockery—a part 
of the farce she was playing—and so she kept silent 
while the tears rained through her fingers. Mr. 
Fletcher’s keen, steady gaze never wavered for a 
moment—and after waiting vainly for a reply, he 
approached still nearer to his trembling wife, and 
bent his head until it nearly touched her own. 
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‘Twill teil you why you married me, Adelaide 
Fletcher—me who so trusted you—you married me 
because 1 was rich—you sold yourself for my cursed 
gold! Fool that I was to think that you loved me! 
{ forgot that I was rich, and that you were not—I 
forgot that ina woman’s eye wealth is of more worth 
than her own truth and purity; and I really thought 
when you promised to become my wife it was be- 
cause I was dear to you. You were not as good an 
actress when we were first married as you have 
since become—you had not learned your lesson as 
perfectly, and I sometimes thought you cold and 
distant, but latterly—oh, you have played your part 
well! You are weeping wildly. Do you pity me, 
Adelaide Fletcher? Do you indeed think it is a 
terrible thing for agman to learn that his wife—his 
own wife—she who has slept in his bosom, and 
whom he has trusted so entirely, has been all the 
while mocking him with a pretended love? You 
may well do it, for it is a bitter thing; but I tell you, 
woman, at this moment I pity yow more than I do 
myself. You have sold your birthright for a mess 
of pottage, and I know you repent it—you would 
give worlds now, were they yours, if you could undo 
this deed, and be free to place your hand where your 
heart is.” 

‘Oh no, not that—not that! Have merey upon 
me Willis, and do not say that,’’ was the agonized 
reply—for Adelaide forgot in the misery of this last 
thought the first charge that her husband had brought 
against her. ‘I would not be his wife if we were 
both free ; I gave him the love of a light and careless 
girl—I give you that which is far stronger and 
deeper, that of a full groown—a woman’s heart. Do 
not doubt me, Willis—do not!’’ she whispered, and 
in her abandonment, her long, rich tresses escaping 
from the fillet that confined them, fell heavily upon 
the floor. She trembled violently, and Willis raised 
her and placed her upon the sofa. As he did so she 
threw her arms about him, but he quickly removed 
them, saying ironically as he did so: 

“You are an excellent actress, Adelaide—you 
might make your fortune on the stage. As I look 
at you, weeping and trembling and clinging to me, 
I could almost imagine that you are in earnest.”’ 

“Tam,Iam! Oh, Willis, if you could only read 
my heart!” 

‘‘T have been trying for years, and failed entirely ; 
I shall not be fool enough to make the attempt again 
—you can deceive me no longer.”’ 

It was too much—Adelaide’s wrung heart could 
endure no more, and her husband sprang forward 
just in time to prevent her from falling senseless on 
the carpet. 

Mr. Fletcher bore her up stairs, laid her upon her 
bed, and rang for her maid. He remained by her 


side until he saw that she was recovering, and then 
left the chamber, telling the girl that her mistress 
needed rest, and bidding her take care that she was 
not disturbed. 

Did he have no relentings as he gazed upon that 
No, not one! 


pale, death-like face? He thought it 


was all a part of the play—one scene in the tragedy ; 
or, if her sorrow was real, that it was sorrow for 
her detection—shame and mortification that her 
treachery was discovered. 

Willis Fletcher had given to his wife a love nearly 
amounting to idolatry. Left an orphan ata very early 
age, and with neither brother nor sister to cling to, 
he had lavished upon her the whole wealth of a 
heart that had nothing else to love. Perhaps if his 
own affections had not been so exclusively confined 
to one channel—that which flowed toward her and 
their child—he might have judged her less harshly 
now; perhaps he might have seen how possible it 
was that her confiding, womanly heart should cling 
to him even the more closely because it had been 
rudely torn from its first resting-place—how his deep 
ahd abiding tenderness should be even the more 
highly prized when contrasted with the jealousy and 
injustice of another. 

But as it was, there was nothing to soften the bit- 
terness of the thought that he had been deceived. 
““Why did she marry me? why did she marry 
me 2°’ had he asked himself over and over again, 
while listening to Adelaide’s confession. ‘She 
could not have loved me—why then did she become 
my wife?” 

His eye glanced around the large and elegant 
room—upon the costly books—the rare paintings— 
the statuary—all the luxury and splendor that sur- 
rounded him; and there, as in a vision, Mr. Linds- 
ley’s comparatively humble home arose before him; 
was it strange that he thought he had found the so- 
lution of the enigma? 


CHAPTER VIII, 


He breathed his sorrow in no human ear, 

But left it charneled in his heart, to breed 

Corruption there. None knew how wearily 

The hours passed on beneath those lonely walls 
EpitH May. 


Death found strange beauty in that cherub brow, 
And dashed it out. Mrs. Sigourney. 


The varied and extreme excitement of that night 
aud morning had been more than Adelaide’s slender 
frame could endure. Her fainting fit was but the 
precursor of a long and tedious, though not very 
violent, illness. It was many weeks before she was 
able to leave her room, and nothing but the thought 
of her child kept her from wishing that she might 
never leave it until she was carried out a passive, 
senseless thing, incapable of feeling grief or pain. 

Her husband visited her daily—many times each 
day, and was always kind and gentle in his demeanor 
toward her. An indifferent observer might have 
thought there was nothing wanting, but Adelaide 
had been ill before, and she felt the difference. Often 
she longed to reiain the hand he extended to her, to 
draw him down to her bedside, that she might place 
her arms about his neck—press her lips to his, and 
read in his deep, earnest eyes, as she had so often 
done, the assurance of his love. But something 
always restrained her—she knew that he meant her 





to understand that the relations existing between 
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them were not what they had once been, and that 
knowledge did much to retard her recovery. 

One morning, about a week after she first left her 
room, Mr. Fletcher sent a servant to request her pre- 
sence in the library. Her heart leaped to her throat. 
She had not seen her husband alone once during her 
illness, and it was some minutes before she could 
gather strength to obey the summons. When she 
did so, she found Mr. Fletcher walking up and down 
the room, with his hands clasped behind him. His 
face was very pale, and there were lines about the 
mouth and eyes that spoke of internal suffering; yet 
he looked calm and resolute, like one who had had 
a fearful struggle with his own heart, but had gained 
the victory. 

He drew forth an easy-chair for her as she en- 
tered—and it was well that he did—for the room 
turned dark, and it seemed to her that she could 
never have reached it herself—but he did not speak 
for several minutes, 

“Tt is quite time that we understand fully”—he 
said at last—‘‘ the terms upon which we are hence- 
forth to live. Of course the future cannot be to us 
as the past has been.”’ 

He paused, as if for a reply, but none came. Ade- 
laide neither spoke nor moved. Her heart was 
overflowing with tenderness toward her husband, 
and for his evident suffering she grieved even more 
than for her own. Why then did she not pour forth 
the whele story of her love and sorrow ; beg him to 
have mercy upon her as well as himself, and take 
her to his heert again? Because she knew that she 
had deceived him once intentionally—what right 
had she to suppose that he would believe her 
now?—and she felt that a second repulse would 
kill her. 

“T presume you would not desire a public sepa- 
ration—a divorce?’’?’ Mr. Fletcher asked the ques- 
tion hesitatingly, and as if he dreaded the answer. 
Adelaide started—she had never thought of the 
thing, and she shook her head and tried to say so, 
but her words were almost inaudible. 

“For the sake of our child,’? he continued, in a 
voice that trembled in spite of every effort to render 
it firm—* for the sake of our child, and also to avoid 
the gossip and scandal which would otherwise be 
occasioned, I should wish that our outer life—that 
which the world must see and know—might be the 
same as heretofore. I should wish that when we 
meet our friends in the social circle, and even when 
we are in the presence of the servants, our de- 
meanor might be such as not to occasion remark, and 
that only in private might we be strangers.’’ 

Strangers! had it then cometothat? After an- 
other long pause, during which he evidently ex- 
pected Adelaide to speak, Mr. Fletcher went on— 

“The term I have used sounds perhaps unneces- 
-Sarily harsh—but with my views of the marriage 
relation—views that you have heard me explain a 
hundred times, I can adopt no other that will ex- 
press my meaning. There can be no sanctity in 
marriage save where it is hallowed by a mutual 








love. We cannot meet merely as friends—we must 
be more or nothing. It is better therefore that there 
should be no intercourse between us save in the pre- 
sence of others.’’ 

Still Adelaide replied not. 

“I would like, Mrs. Fletcher, to have you deal 
frankly with me. It is now very necessary that we 
should understand each other fully.” 

Adelaide gasped for breath, and ber lips moved 
for a minute or two before any sound issued from 
them— 

**Tt shall be as you say.” 

Her husband bowed his head. In his heart of 
hearts he had hoped for a different answer. It was 
not a strong hope, and he was hardly conscious that 
he cherished it, but it was just enough to make him 
feel disappointed that she yielded without a murmur 
to his wishes, and he regarded this as an additional 
proof that she had never loved him. 

** You will oblige me by drawing upon Barrett & 
Co. whenever you need money, and as freely as 
ever. They will receive orders from me to furnish 
you with whatever funds you may require. 

He ceased, and for a half hour they sat in silence, 
scarcely conscious of the lapse of time. At length 
Adelaide felt that she could endure it no longer, and 
she rose feebly from her chair— 

“Have you any thing further to say to me, Mr. 
Fletcher ?”’ 

‘* Nothing more,’”’ was the answer. <A cold bow 
was exchanged between them, and thus the husband 
and wife parted. 

“Tt is all over—oh, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” cried Adelaide, as she reached her own 
chamber and fell almost fainting upon the bed. “‘ Kate, 
Kate, you warned and counseled me, but [ would 
not heed you. In my headstrong folly I would 
not listen to your entreaties, and now it is too late, 
and you are not here tocomfort me! Would I were 
at rest beside you, Kate—that my poor heart would 
break at once, and forever !” 

‘¢‘Oh, mamma, mamma,”’’ warbled a sweet, child- 
ish voice, “‘see pitty fowers Katy find in the 
garden !’’ and the little creature climbed up on a 
chair, and thence to the bed, and strove to remove 
the hands that covered her mother’s face. 

Adelaide drew the little one to her heart, and 
wept more calmly than before. She liad yet some- 
thing to live for. 

Months rolled slowly by. Mr. Fietcher and Ade- 
laide seldom met save in the social circle and at the 
table, and there they were never alone. Day by 
day their alienation became more perfect—day by 
day their hearts grew further and further apart, and 
the cloud that hung over them more dense and 
dark. 

They were very wretched both of them; but 
neither party read aright the feelings of the other. 
Mr. Fletcher did not realize how impossible it was 
for Adelaide to make the least advance toward a re- 
conciliation, while she was conscious that no words 
she could utter would be sufficient to outweigh the 
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evidence of the past—of those years that her husband 
thought were years of hypocrisy and deceit. 

“You married me because I was rich—you sold 
yourself for my cursed gold!” those words were 
constantly ringing in her ears. She knew that they 
had not been spoken carelessly and unmeaningly— 
they had been breathed in tones that expressed the 
deepest conviction, and she could not wonder that 
the charge had been brought against ber; but what 
could she do? Galling, humiliating as was the 
thought, that he, whe had surrounded her withsomuch 
luxury, regarded it now only as the price of her 
truth. She could not exonerate herself: she could 
say nothing in her own defense. 

Then, gradually, as day after day her husband 
continued, as at first, cold, formal, and distantly po- 
lite, the conviction forced itself upon her mind, that 
he had lost all love for her—that their estrangement 
had ceased to be a matter of the least concern to 
him. And so she avoided him more studiously than 
ever. She held herself still more coldly aloof, think- 
ing that he loathed her very presence. Her home 
was desolate. In the long evenings, after little Katy 
was fast asleep, it was such torture to sit alone in 
her room ; to hear her husband’s step in the library ; 
to know that he was so near her in loneliness and 
bitterness of spirit, and yet feel that they were as 
effectually separated as if the waters of an ocean 
rolled between them. 

So she fled from the solitude and dreariness of her 
own chamber, and mingled more freely than before 
in the circles of gayety and fashion. She tried to 
forget her misery, by plunging into a whirlpool of 
excitement. There, too, she occasionally met her 
husband; and sometimes she could steal away into 
some quiet corner, and gaze upon him unobserved— 
with none to mark the starting tears. 

It had been Mr. Fletcher’s wish that their unhappy 
difficulties might not become matter for gossip and 
speculation with the world about them, and he ac- 
cordingly never neglected any attention that the 
usages of society prescribed. 

But he thought her frivolous and heartless. He 
did not know that the smiles he saw were worn 
only because he had desired that their estrangement 
might not be made public, and because, to conceal 
her grief, she was forced to assume the mask of gay- 
ety. He did not know that often, in the darkness 
and silence of night, she had stolen to the door of his 
room, listening intently if haply she might catch the 
faintest echo of a sigh; and then, shivering and 
trembling, crept back to her couch again, to weep 
and moan until the morning. He did not know that 
once she had found the door ajar, and knowing by 
his quiet and regular breathing that he was asleep, had 
glided softly into the room, and watched him through 


her blinding tears. He did not know that she had 


bent over him, until her raven hair had mingled with 
his own; that, carried away by an irresistible im- 
pulse, she had stooped until her lips touched his, and 
that then, frightened and abashed, she had flown 
away like a startled bird. He dreamed of her that 





night. He thought that she was in his arins, show- 
ering soft kisses upon his lips and brow. Ah! had 
he but known that “it was not all a dream !” 

There was now but one connecting link between 
them, and that was their child. Her they both wor- 
shiped, The happiest moments Mr. Fletcher knew 
were those in which he sent for little Katy, and 
snatching her up in his arms bore her to the library, 
and kept her for hours together, listening to her art- 
less prattling, and receiving and returning her fond 
caresses, , 

One day, while he was playing with her, she burst 
into tears for some trifling cause, and her father re- 
proved her, telling her it was ‘ naughty to cry.” 

**No, not naughty, mamma cry. Mamma not 
naughty,” said the child, shaking her bright curls 
very decidedly. 

‘*Mamma cries! What does mamma cry for?” 
asked Mr. Fletcher, while his heart beat quickly. 

‘Katy not know. Mamma kiss Katy, and mam- 
ma cry—oh, very bad!” she replied, clasping her 
small hands together. ‘Poor mamma! Kate sorry 
—papa sorry, too?’ 

Mr. Fletcher clasped the little tell-tale to his heart, 
but he could draw nothing more from her. Perhaps 
if she had looked closely in her father’s face, she 
might have thought “ papa, cried,’’ too. 

The little fairy was the only connecting link be- 
tween them, and at length that was also broken. 

They were at a large party one evening, whena 
messenger came for them. Their child was very ill. 
With blanched cheeks and trembling hearts they 
hurried homeward. Scarlet fever, in its most ma- 
lignant form, had laid its withering hand upon their 
darling, and in less than twenty-four hours they knew 
that there was no hope—their sweet little Katy must 
die! 

There were four days and nights of agony, and 
then Adelaide, in the midst of that mother-sorrow, 
for the expression of which earth has no language, 
blessed God that it was over—that the little quiver- 
ing limbs were still, and that the tiny hand that had 
clasped her fingers so closely all through the death- 
struggle would no longer be tossed wildly in fierce 
paroxysms of pain. 

They stood by the tiny coffin; but not together 
Their tears fell like rain upon the little pale face that 
lay within it; but they did not mingle. Each one 
alone wept over their dead, and shrank from intrud- 
ing upon the grief of the other. 

Oh, it was very, very terrible!—a dead child in 
the house, and the father and the mother mourning 
each in a separate room ; each yearning for the sym- 
pathy and companionship of the other, and refusing 
to seek it; each feeling that their estrangement was 
worse than death, and yet using no effort to prevent 
the gulf that lay between them from growing broader 
and deeper! 

Katy was buried! The single sunbeam that il- 
lumined their life-path faded away, and all was 
darkness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Didst thou not know I loved thee well ? 
Thou didst not! And art gone 

In bitterness of soul! . ‘ 

Come back! .,. ‘ 

If but one hour to learn 

The secrets of the folded heart 


That seemed to thee so stern. HEeMANS. 


About two months after Katy’s death, business of 
importance called Mr. Fletcher to the South, and he 
left home with the intention of being absent four or 
five weeks. 

He bade Adelaide adieu, in the presence of a tran- 
sient guest, in a calm, quiet voice, and she responded 
just as quietly, But as he was closing the door, he 
turned suddenly and met her eye, fixed upon him 
with an expression that thrilled his heart. It was 
but for a moment, and even as he gazed it passed 
away; but he could not forget it. That glance 
haunted him day and night—in solitude, and in the 
crowded mart; waking or sleeping, it was before 
him ever, and brought to the heart that had begun 
to grow cold, stern, and proud, all the glow and 
warmth of its earlier days. He began to wonder if 
he had not been too harsh—too unforgiving; to ask 
himself if it were not possible that Adelaide had in- 
deed learned to love him since she had been his 
wife; that she had indeed tried to atone for the error 
she had committed: in short, if they had not both 
suffered enough—more than enough? He recalled 
what little Katy had said of her mother’s tears—he 
was sure (now he thought of it) that his wife’s cheek 
was far thinner and puler than it used to be; and he 
resolved that if her love was not his already, he 
would make one more effort to win it. 

Urged on, as he was, by thoughts like these, he 
dispatched his business with unexampled rapidity, 
and was on his homeward journey much earlier than 
he was expected. His newly-awakened hope lent 
him wings, and he gave himself hardly an. hour’s 
rest until he stood before his own house. 

As he rang the bell, he glanced upward at the 
windows. Not alight was to be seen, and he won- 
dered that the hall-lamp was not burning. 

“Why are you so dark here, James? Where is 
your mistress?” he asked, as the, servant opened 
the door. 

“My mistress, sir? 
weeks !*? 

“Well,” said Mr. Fletcher, for he did not choose 
to ask any more questions, “let me have lights and 
a fire in the library immediately, and supper as soon 
as possible—I am cold and hungry.” 

James hurried away. Mr. Fletcher waited im- 
patiently in the hall while the lights were being 
brought, and the fire kindled. Adelaide seldom left 
home for any length of time, and never in the win- 
ter; and he racked his brain with vain conjectures 
as to the cause of her sudden departure. 

“The library is in order, sir, and supper will be 
ready in a very few minutes.” 

Immediately, upon entering the room, Mr. Fletcher 
went to his writing-desk, to dispose of some papers 


She has been gone two 








he had carried about his person, and the first thing 
that met his eye, when he raised the lid, was a letter 
addressed to himself, in his wife’s handwriting. His 
first emotion was one of surprise, until he recollected 
that she had a key which fitted the lock; the next 
was one of half pleasure and half fear. Hastily he 
broke the seal, and read as follows: 

“I can endure the life we are now leading no 
longer—and I must leave you. My absence will be 
a relief to you—I am sure it will; and, as for me, I 
cannot stay here, and be in your presence each day, 
where i can hear your voice and meet your eye, and 
yet feel that your most indifferent acquaintance is as 
much—nay more to you than I am. 

** While our child lived, I struggled against those 
feelings: I could not leave her without a mother’s 
care, and I had no right to take her with me—no 
right to cause your heart another sorrow; or to bear 
her from a home of luxury like this, to one of toil and 
privation. But, now, she needs me no longer—no 
one needs me; and I must go. 

‘You desired that our difficulties might not be 
made public; and, on that account, also, I have 
hesitated long before coneluding to take this step. 
But, if you could know how I have suffered during 
the last year, I am sure you would forgive this ap 
parent disregard of your wishes. I could die, Willis, 
to save you a single pang; but this torture is far 
worse than death—and I cannot bear it. 

‘** There is yet another reason why I leave you—I 
cannot be a dependent on your bounty. I cannot 
stay here, in the midst of affluence and splendor, and 
feel that you believe that for such baubles I bartered 
my truth and purity of heart, 

‘Willis, Willis—you wronged me there! I was 
young and thoughtless. I imagined myself scorned 
and slighted; and when you offered me your hand, T 
accepted it—scarce knowing what] did. But, God 
knows that I never thought of your wealth—I had 
not fallen as low as that! 

‘7 have secured a situation as governess, with a 
salary that will be sufficient for my moderate wants, 
and by the time you are at home again I shall be far 
away. I teil you this, because I know, that little as 
you care for me now, you would not like to feel that 
I was destitute of the comforts of life. 

‘<T jntended to have written a long letter—to have 
laid my whole heart bare before you, that you might 
see how entirely it is, and has long been, your own. 
But I cannot do it: my pen is palsied (as my tongue 
has long been) by feeling that you will believe no- 
thing I may say. The secrecy that I maintained 
with regard to my past history was worse than folly ; 
but surely the agony of this one thought ought to be 
enough to atone for it. 

“And now farewell, Willis, my husband! May 
the blessing of the Most High be upon .you ever- 
more! Would that I could hear your voice but 
once again—then could I go forth upon. my lonely 
way with a stronger heart. But it may not be: un- 
loved, and unforgiven—I must bid you farewell for- 


ever !” 
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evidence of the past—of those years that her husband 
thought were years of hypocrisy and deceit. 

“You married me because I was rich—you sold 
yourself for my cursed gold!” those words were 
constantly ringing in her ears. She knew that they 
had not been spoken carelessly and unmeaningly— 
they had been breathed in tones that expressed the 
deepest conviction, and she could not wonder that 
the charge had been brought against her; but what 
could she do? Galling, humiliating as was the 
thought, that he, who had surrounded her withsomuch 
luxury, regarded it now only as the price of her 
truth. She could not exonerate herself: she could 
say nothing in her own defense. 

Then, gradually, as day after day her husbaud 
continued, as at first, cold, formal, and distantly po- 
lite, the conviction forced itself upon her mind, that 
he had lost all love for her—that their estrangement 
had ceased to be a matter of the least concern to 
him. And so she avoided him more studiously than 
ever. She held herself still more coldly aloof, think- 
ing that he loathed her very presence. Her home 
was desolate. In the long evenings, after little Katy 
was fast asleep, it was such torture to sit alone in 
her room ; to hear her husband’s step in the library ; 
to know that he was so near her in loneliness and 
bitterness of spirit, and yet feel that they were as 
effectually separated as if the waters of an ocean 
rolled between them. 

So she fled from the solitude and dreariness of her 
own chamber, and mingled more freely than before 
in the circles of gayety and fashion. She tried to 
forget her misery, by plunging into a whirlpool of 
excitement. There, too, she occasionally met her 
husband; and sometimes she could steal away into 
some quiet corner, and gaze upon him unobserved— 
with none to mark the starting tears. 

It had been Mr. Fletcher’s wish that their unhappy 
difficulties might not become matter for gossip and 
speculation with the world about them, and he ac- 
cordingly never neglected any attention that the 
usages of society prescribed. 

But he thought her frivolous and heartless. He 
did not know that the smiles he saw were worn 
only because he had desired that their estrangement 
might not be made public, and because, to conceal 
her grief, she was forced to assume the mask of gay- 
ety. He did not know that often, in the darkness 
and silence of night, she had stolen to the door of his 
room, listening intently if haply she might catch the 
faintest echo of a sigh; and then, shivering and 
trembling, crept back to her couch again, to weep 
and moan until the morning. He did not know that 
once she had found the door ajar, and knowing by 
his quiet and regular breathing that he was asleep, had 
glided softly into the room, and watched him through 
her blinding tears. He did not know that she had 


bent over him, until her raven hair had mingled with 
his own; that, carried away by an irresistible im- 
pulse, she had stooped until her lips touched his, and 
that then, frightened and abashed, she had flown 
away like a startled bird. He dreamed of her that 





night. He thought that she was in his arins, show- 
ering soft kisses upon his lips and brow. Ah! had 
he but known that ‘it was not all a dream !” 

There was now but one connecting link between 
them, and that was their child. Her they both wor- 
shiped. The happiest moments Mr. Fletcher knew 
were those in which he sent for little Katy, and 
snatching her up in his arms bore her to the library, 
and kept her for hours together, listening to her art- 
less prattling, and receiving and returning her fond 
caresses., 

One day, while he was playing with her, she burst 
into tears for some trifling cause, and her father re- 
proved her, telling her it was ‘‘ naughty to cry.” 

**No, not naughty, mamma cry. Mamma not 
naughty,” said the child, shaking her bright curls 
very decidedly. 

‘*Mamina cries! What does mamma cry for?” 
asked Mr. Fletcher, while his heart beat quickly. 

‘Katy not know. Mamma kiss Katy, and mam- 
ma cry—oh, very bad!” she replied, clasping her 
small hands together. ‘Poor mamma! Kate sorry 
—papa sorry, too ?”’ 

Mr. Fletcher clasped the little tell-tale to his heart, 
but he could draw nothing more from her. Perhaps 
if she had looked closely in her father’s face, she 
might have thought “ papa, cried,” too. 

The little fairy was the only connecting link be- 
tween them, and at length that was also broken. 

They were at a large party one evening, when a 
messenger came for them. Their child was very ill. 
With blanched cheeks and trembling hearts they 
hurried homeward. Scarlet fever, in its most ma- 
lignant form, had laid its withering hand upon their 
darling, and in less than twenty-four hours they knew 
that there was no hope—their sweet little Katy must 
die! 

There were four days and nights of agony, and 
then Adelaide, in the midst of that mother-sorrow, 
for the expression of which earth has no language, 
blessed God that it was over—that the little quiver- 
ing limbs were still, and that the tiny hand that had 
clasped her fingers so closely all through the death- 
struggle would no longer be tossed wildly in fierce 
paroxysms of pain. 

They stood by the tiny coffin; but not together 
Their tears fell like rain upon the little pale face that 
lay within it; but they did not mingle. Each one 
alone wept over their dead, and shrank from intrud- 
ing upon the grief of the other. 

Oh, it was very, very terrible!—a dead child in 
the house, and the father and the mother mourning 
each in a separate room; each yearning for the sym- 
pathy and companionship of the other, and refusing 
to seek it; each feeling that their estrangement was 
worse than death, and yet using no effort to prevent 
the gulf that lay between them from growing broader 
and deeper! 

Katy was buried! The single sunbeam that il- 
lumined their life-path faded away, and all was 
darkness. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Didst thou not know I loved thee well ? 
Thou didst not! And art gone 

In bitterness of soul! . ‘ 

Come back! ‘ 

If but one hour to learn 

The secrets of the folded heart 


That seemed to thee so stern. HEMANS. 


About two months after Katy’s death, business of 
importance called Mr. Fletcher to the South, and he 
left home with the intention of being absent four or 
five weeks. 

He bade Adelaide adieu, in the presence of a tran- 
sient guest, in a calm, quiet voice, and she responded 
just as quietly, But as he was closing the door, he 
turned suddenly and met her eye, fixed upon him 
with an expression that thrilled his heart. It was 
but for a moment, and even as he gazed it passed 
away; but he could not forget it. That glance 
haunted him day and night—in solitude, and in the 
crowded mart; waking or sleeping, it was before 
him ever, and brought to the heart that had begua 
to grow cold, stern, and proud, all the glow and 
warmth of its earlier days. He began to wonder if 
he had not been too harsh—too unforgiving; to ask 
himself if it were not possible that Adelaide had in- 
deed learned to love him since she had been his | 
wife; that she had indeed tried to atone for the error | 
she had committed: in short, if they had not both 
suffered enough—more than enough? He recalled 
what little Katy had said of her mother’s tears—he 
was sure (now he thought of it) that his wife’s cheek 
was far thinner and paler than it used to be; and he 
resolved that if her love was not his already, he 
would make one more effort to win it. 

Urged on, as he was, by thoughts like these, he 
dispatched his business with unexampled rapidity, 
and was on his homeward journey much earlier than 
he was expected. His newly-awakened hope lent 
him wings, and he gave himself hardly an. hour’s 
rest until he stood before his own house. 

As he rang the bell, he glanced upward at the 
windows. Not alight was to be seen, and he won- 
dered that the hall-lamp was not burning. 

‘“Why are you so dark here, James? Where is 
your mistress?” he asked, as the, servant opened 
the door. 

“My mistress, sir? 
weeks !’? 

“ Well,” said Mr. Fletcher, for he did not choose 
to ask any more questions, “let me have lights and 
a fire in the library immediately, and supper as soon 
as possible—I am cold and hungry.” 

James hurried away. Mr. Fletcher waited im- 
patiently in the hall while the lights were being 
brought, and the fire kindled. Adelaide seldom left 
home for any length of time, and never in the win- 
ter; and he racked his brain with vain conjectures 
as to the cause of her sudden departure. 

“The library is in order, sir, and supper will be 
ready in a very few minutes.” 

Immediately, upon entering the room, Mr. Fletcher 





She has been gone two 





Went to his writing-desk, to dispose of some papers 


he had carried about his person, and the first thing 
that met his eye, when he raised the lid, was a letter 
addressed to himself, in his wife’s handwriting. His 
first emotion was one of surprise, until he recollected 
that she had a key which fitted the lock; the next 
was one of half pleasure and half fear. Hastily he 
broke the seal, and read as follows: 

“TI can endure the life we are now leading no 
longer—and I must leave you. My absence will be 
a relief to you—I am sure it will; and, as for me, I 
cannot stay here, and be in your presence each day, 
where I can hear your voice and meet your eye, and 
yet feel that your most indifferent acquaintance is as 
much—nay more to you than I am. 

“While our child lived, I struggled against those 
feelings: I could not leave her without a mother’s 
care, and I had no right to take her with me—no 
right to cause your heart another sorrow; or to bear 
her from a home of luxury like this, to one of toil and 
privation. But, now, she needs me no longer—no 
one needs me; and I must go. 

‘You desired that our difficulties might not be 
made public; and, on that account, also, I have 
hesitated long before concluding to take this step. 


| But, if you could know how I have suffered during 


the last year, J am sure you would forgive this ap 
parent disregard of your wishes. I could die, Willis, 
to save you a single pang; but this torture is far 
worse than death—and I cannot bear it. 

“ There is yet another reason why I leave ycu—I 
cannot be a dependent on your bounty. I cannot 
stay here, in the midst of affluence and splendor, and 
feel that you believe that for such baubles I bartered 
my truth and purity of heart. 

‘Willis, Willis—you wronged me there! I was 
young and thoughtless. I imagined myself scorned 
and slighted; and when you offered me your hand, T 
accepted it—scarce knowing what 1 did. But, God 
knows that I never thought of your wealth—I had 
not fallen as low as that! 

‘J have secured a situation as governess, with a 
salary that will be sufficient for my moderate wants, 
and by the time you are at home again I shall be far 
away. I tell you this, because I know, that little as 
you care for me now, you would not like to feel that 
I was destitute of the comforts of life. 

‘¢T intended to have written a long letter—to have 
laid my whole heart bare before you, that you might 
see how entirely it is, and has long been, your own. 
But I cannot do it: my pen is palsied (as my tongue 
has long been) by feeling that you will believe no- 
thing I may say. The secrecy that I maintained 
with regard to my past history was worse than folly ; 
but surely the agony of this one thought ought to be 
enough to atone for it. 

“And now farewell, Willis, my husband! May 
the blessing of the Most High be upon.you ever- 
more! Would that I could hear your voice but 
once again—then could I go forth upon my lonely 
way with a stronger heart. But it may not be: un- 


loved, and unforgiven—I must bid you farewell for- 
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“‘ Not unloved nor unforgiven! Oh, Adelaide, my 
wife, come back to me again !—I cannot Jive without 
you!’ exclaimed Mr. Fletcher, as the letter fell 
from his nerveless hand. ‘JT have driven you 
to this, my beloved, by my harshness and cruelty, 
and now my punishment is greater than I can 
bear !”’ 

He took up the letter again, and re-read it care- 
fully. It gave him no clue to her destination; but 
he found in it the key to the heart he had learned to 
believe so destitute of feeling—so cold and worldly. 
‘“‘ My pen is palsied, as my tongue has long been, by 
feeling you will believe nothing I may say.” He 
read the sentence over and over again: it seemed so 
strange that he had never thought of it before. He 
recalled their last interview, previous to Adelaide’s 
illness, and he remembered how tauntingly—how 
scornfully he had told her that she could deceive him 
no longer, and how sternly he had bidden her cease 
to mock him with her pretended love. And yet, 
after all that, he had wondered why she held herself 
so coldly aloof, and made no effort to soften his heart. 
He marveled now at his own blindness, and springing 
up, he rang the bell violently. 

James answered the summons. 

“ Did Mrs. Fletcher leave word how long she in- 
tended to be gone ?”’ 

‘¢ No, sir; at least I have not heard that she did.” 

‘¢ Did she take the cars or the boat ?”’ 

‘“ Neither, sir; she went with the carriage.”’ 

“Send Robert to me.” 

In a few moments the coachman appeared, hat in 
hand. 

‘‘ Where did you Jeave you mistress, Robert ?”’ 

“At L ; ‘ae 

‘‘ When did she tell you to come after her ?”’ 

“She did not tell me to come at all, sir. She was 
going on farther with some friends, who were to 
meet her there.” 

‘* When did she expect them ?” 

‘She thought they would be there before she 
was, but they were not. She would not let me 
wait; for she said they would come before night, 
and | had better return immediately.” 

‘*¢ Had she much baggage ?” 

‘Only one trunk, sir.” 

‘© Very well, you may go.” 

Willis Fletcher was alone—wife and child were 
gone. One was at rest, but as for the other, oh! 
where was she? All night he walked the floor im- 
patiently, for not until the morning dawned could 
he pursue his inquiries. 

It wore away at last, and a few faint glimmerings 
in the east foretold the coming day. He went forth 
witha strong heart. He would find her. No power 
on earth should keep her from him, now that he 
knew she loved him; he would bring her back to 
her happy home again; he would tell her how 
fondly his heart had clung to her even when he be- 
lieved her false ; he would bid her forget those long 
months of sorrow, and while he held her in his arms 
and kissed away the tears that had dimmed her 








eyes so long, he, too, would plead for forgiveness— 
he would tell her that he, too, had erred. 

One month afterward Willis Fletcher again sat 
in the same room alone—but how he had altered! 
The fire had faded from his eye—his cheeks were 
wan and haggard, and his whole bearing hopeless 
and desponding. You would have thought that 
many years had flung their lengthening shadows 
upon his pathway, since you last looked upon him. 

He could not find Adelaide—he had used every 
endeavor, but he could trace her no farther than 
L—. The landlord of the hotel there remembered 
that on such a day a lady stopped at his house and 
dismissed her carriage immediately ; that shortly 
after a party of travelers arrived, and that the lady 
went on with them—they staid but a few moments, 
and did not register their names. Whether they 
went north or south he was sure he could not tell; 
the place was a complete thoroughfare—and he had 
never considered it his business to inquire into the 
movements of his guests; if they paid their bills it 
was all he asked of them. 

Anxious and disappointed, Mr. Fletcher went next 
to Barrett & Co. To his great surprise, he found 
that his wife had not received a single dollar from 
them during the whole year. 

He returned to his own house and repaired to his 
wife’s room. After some search he succeeded in 
finding the keys to her wardrobe and bureaus. 
Her jewel-case was there, and he opened it. Not 





a single gem was missing—not an ornament that he 
| had given her had she taken away, excepting a 
| miniature, which had been one of his wedding-gifts. 

Adelaide had a very valuable watch that had be- 
longed to her mother, and some few pieces of plate 
that had for a long time been cherished as heir- 
looms in her family. These she had sold, and her 
husband found some minutes of the transaction, in a 
pocket-book she had left behind. It had evidently 
been by mistake, for it contained alsoa lock of hair 
that he recognized as that of Kate’s—a letter or two 





| in her father’s hand-writing, and also the few that 
he had himself written to her previous to their mar- 
riage. These last were nearly worn out and were 
| blistered with tears. 

How his own fell over them ! 

Her richest articles of clothing were all in their 
respective places. She had taken with her only the 
plainest and least valuable—cnly such as she would 
absolutely need in the new station she was about 

| to fill. 

| It was soon rumored in the circle of their ac- 
| quaintance that Mrs. Fletcher left home on along 
visit during her husband’s absence. People won- 
' dered at that, but they wondered still more when 
| weeks lengthened into months, and she did not 
| return. 

Willis Fletcher sold his splendid establishment, 
and took lodgings at a boarding-house. He could 

| not remain where every thing spoke to him of his 
lost wife—where every room and every article of 
‘furniture told him some tale of her. 
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He took lodgings, as we have said, but in the vain 
hope of fleeing from himself, as well as with a vague 
idea that he might by this means obtain some tidings 
of Adelaide, he became a wanderer. From city to 
city, from state to state, he roved like an unquiet 
spirit, seeking rest but finding it not. 


CHAPTER X. 


Alone! Alone ! 
And sad in youth, but chastened, I depart. 


Once mere upon the waters, yet once more! 
CHILDE Haro.p. 


Before the clay had fallen upon little Katy’s coffin, 
Adelaide had determined to leave her home. She 
really believed that her husband would not in the 
least regret her absence; and she felt that she could 
no longer endure the misery of dwelling beneath the 
same roof with him, and yet being to all intents and 
purposes a stranger. She felt that the cold glance 
which she was forced to meet each day was freezing 
her very heart’s blood; that the calm, quiet, formal 
tone in Which he addressed her, was more intoler- 
able than the bitterest reproaches—and she could 
not bear it. 

While she was hesitating whether she should 
speak to him of her intention, she received a letter 
from an acquaintance in the western part of the 
state. The writer said that Mrs. Ellsworth—a friend 
of hers—was about to join her husband in England, 
and wished to take with her a lady who would be 
both a companion for herself and act as governess 
for her children, and inquired whether Mrs. Fletcher 
could inform them where such a person could be 
found. She stated, also, that her friend would wish 
to sail in something less than three months, and 
concluded with a few words respecting salary, etc., 
and an apology for the liberty she was taking. 

Adelaide’s plan was at once formed—she would 
accept the situation thus thrown in her way herself, 
bearing a different name, of course; and, in a 
foreign land, and among strangers, she might, per- 
haps, forget a part of her grief. 

Her courage failed her as the time drew near; 
and it is more than probable that if Mr. Fletcher 
had been at home when the hour for her departure 
arrived, she might have betrayed herself. But his 
opportune absence seemed to her almost providen- 
tial; and as Mrs. Allen she joined the party of Mrs. 
Ellsworth, at L——, on the day appointed. 

They proceeded at once to Boston, and during the 
ensuing week sailed for England. 

Long before they reached the shores of the “ fast- 
anchored isle,’? Mrs. Ellsworth had learned to feel 
almost a sister’s love for the gentle, pensive stranger 
by her side; and her children—one of them, a little 
blue-eyed fairy; nearly as old as Adelaide’s lost 
treasure—clung to “sweet Mrs. Allen,’ as they 
called her, as if she had been the friend of years 
rather than of weeks They all seemed to take it 


for granted that she was a widow—her mourning- | 


dress strengthened the impression; and she con- 
tinued so to evade their questions as not to undeceive 
them. 

Indeed, Mrs. Ellsworth soon discovered by Ade- 
laide’s quivering lip, and the increasing paleness of 
her cheek whenever any allusion was made to her 
former life, that her history, whatever it might be, 
was a painful one; and with true kindness she 
ceased to make any inquiries in reference to it. 

At the close of a long, bright summer day, rather 
more than two years after Adelaide became a mem- 
ber of Mrs. Ellsworth’s family, she sat with that 
lady and her children in the parlor of the beautiful 
little cottage that Mr. Ellsworth had chosen for their 
residence while in England. 

It was a quiet, home-like room—not too elegant 
for comfort, nor too stylish for ease and freedom. 
Frank, if he pleased, might bring his tiny boat, and 
sit on the carpet while he mended the rudder—no 
fear of frowns if he did make a few chips; and 
Amy might convert the ottoman into a couch for 
her wax baby, without incurring any danger of a 
lecture. 

Mrs. Ellsworth was reading, and Gertrude, the 
eldest daughter—a sweet girl of about fifteen—was 
| seated at the piano, warbling song after song as 
carelessly and, seemingly, with as little effort asa 
bird. 

Adelaide sat by the window—her work had fallen 
| upon her lap—her eyes were fixed upon the golden 
clouds of sunset, but her thoughts were far away— 
with her husband. She wondered if he ever thought 
of her—if the past haunted him as it did her; then, 
as the glow faded and the clouds became gray and 
sombre, she pictured to herself a pall and a coffin ; 
and then again wondered if he were living. If he 
were not, he knew now how well, how truly she had 
loved him. Death was nothing when compared 
with their estrangement—and she found almost 
pleasure in the thought. 

‘Gertrude, do sing ‘Sweet Home’—will you bond 
Oh! Iam so glad we are going back—aren’t you, 
Amy?” asked Frank, as he threw away his boat. 
It was too dark to see any longer. 

“J don’t know any thing about any home but 
this,” replied little Amy, ‘‘and it is very pleasant 
here.” 

‘‘ What! don’t remember any thing about Ame- 
rica—and are pot glad to go back? Oh, but I forgot, 
you are only a girl,” said Master Frank, with a 
very perceptible sneer at the idea of a girl’s patriot- 
ism ; “but, hush! Gertrude is singing.”’ 

Just as the last sweet strains of the familiar air 
died away, they heard the sound of footsteps on the 
gravel-walk. 

“There, father has come—I know his step,”’ 
cried Amy, as she sprung to the door. 

It was “ father,’’ and his pockets were crammed 
full of papers, magazines, and letters. 

‘¢ The steamer has come in, and we have more 
than our usual allowance of good things,’’ he said, 
afier the usual greetings were exchanged; and call- 
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ing for lights, he began to relieve himself of his 
welcome burden, 

There was nothing for Adelaide, of course; and 
taking up a magazine, she cut the leaves, and was 
soon absorbed in its fascinating contents. Her new 
friends had at first thought very strange that Mrs. 
Allen bad no correspondents; but as they became 
more intimately acquainted, Adelaide told Mrs. 
Ellsworth a litthke—a very little of her history—yet 
enough to satisfy her. 

Mr, and Mrs. Ellsworth and Gertrude were busy 
with their letters, and Frank and Amy amused 
themselves with the pictures, At last Mr. Elis- 
worth broke the silence. 

“See here, Mary—here is something that will 
interest you. Mrs. Willis Fletcher, if not a friend 
of yours, was a friend of one of your friends, was n’t 
she?” 

His wife threw aside her own letters, and leaning 
on the back of his chair, looked over his shoulder, 
and read aloud. 

*‘T forget half that I write you, my dear friend, 
and I have forgotten, also, whether our townsman, 
Willis Fletcher, Exq., is an acquaintance of yours, 
but you must know him by reputation, at least. 
Did [ever write you any thing about his wife’s 
desertion? She left him about the time you went 
to England, and has not been heard of since. For 
several months after her disappearance, Mr. Fletcher 
traveled from one state to another, ostensibly in 
search of health and amusement, but in reality 
striving to discover some trace of his lost wife. 
The strangest thing of all is, that though he has 
always been considered a stern, proud man, he 
never seemed to be at all enraged ut his wife’s 
leaving him, and would not suffer the least shadow 
of blame to attach itself to her. He told his friends 
—he has no relatives—that there had been error on 
both sides, but that her desertion was entirely his 
own fault. Well, about a year ago he returned, 
with the weight of a settled grief crushing him to 
the very dust; his wife herself would hardly have 
known him. He gave up all hopes of finding the 
lost one, and, apparently, merely to change the 
current of his thoughts, plunged headlong into busi- 
ness. Every one predicted the result. He was 
wild—recklessly so in his pecuniary ventures—and 
last week he failed. It is said he has lost every 
thing, and must begin the world anew. Melancholy 
—is n’t it?” 

“It is a very sad affair, indeed,” said Mrs. Elis- 
worth, as she finished reading. ‘TI feel greatly in- 
debted to Mrs. Fletcher, for it was by her that we 
were directed to Mrs. Allen. I never heard of any 
trouble between Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher—did you, 
Mrs. Allen?”? she inquired, turning toward Ade- 
laide as she asked the question. 

With an exclamation of surprise she sprang for- 
ward. “You are very ill, Mrs. Allen—here, lean 
onme. Gertrude, bring a glass of water and my 
Volatile salts—quick !” 

Adelaide was sitting bolt upright in her chair, 











with her hands clenched so firmly that the nails 
were a dark purple, and her eyes fastened upon 
Mrs. Ellsworth with a wild, vacant stare. Her lips 
were very white, and moved rapidly. Mrs. Ells- 
worth bent her head and strove to catch the half- 
formed words, “ Read it again—read it again!” 
she faintly whispered. 

A suspicion of the truth flashed across Mrs. 
Ellsworth’s mind in an instant; but, with rare pru- 
dence and caution, she kept it to herself. 

‘*Gertrude—or Mr. Ellsworth, perhaps you had 
better come—and give Mrs. Allen the support of 
your arm ; she wiil be better in her own room where 
she can lie down.” 

, Lhey assisted her up stairs, and then Mrs. Ells- 
worth dismissed Gertrude, who had followed them, 
and closed the door. By this time a flood of tears 
had come to Adelaide’s relief, and her kind friend 
allowed her to weep in silence. The color slowly 
came back to her lips again, her eye resumed its 
natural expression, and at length, with an effort to 
restrain her emotion, she said quite calmly. 

* You must think my agitation very unaccount- 
able, Mrs. Ellsworth.” 

‘« Not by any means, my dear Mrs. Allen. I have 
only a very slight knowledge of your history, it is 
true, but I am inclined to think it would be much 
more singular if you were not agitated. Ido not 
wish to learn any thing that you think proper to 
conceal. But if I can assist or comfort you in any 
manner, I beg that you will confide in me.” 

“T will confide in you, Mrs. Ellsworth—I must 
do so. Oh, you do not know how often, since I 
have been under your roof, I have longed to tell you 
the whole of my sad story, and receive from you 
the counsel and sympathy that I knew you would 
not refuse me—but I could not trust myself, and now 
I presume it is not necessary for me to tell you that 
I am the runaway wife of Willis Fletcher?” 

Mrs. Ellsworth clasped her hands impulsively. 
‘<] knew it—I was sure of it. Oh, I am so glad. 
There are happy days in store for you, my dear 
Mrs. Allen—no, Mrs. Fletcher I mean. Which shall 
I call you now ?” 

“Call me Mrs. Allen, still,’’ replied Adelaide with 
a faint smile. ‘I voluntarily resigned my husband’s 
name, and I do not feel as if I had any right to re- 
sume it now.” 

* ‘You have the best right in the world. Do you 
not remember that our friend wrote that Mr. Fletcher 
would suffer no blame to attach itself to you 
and that he said your desertion was his own fault.” 

“Oh! it was not so—it was not so,” exclaimed 
Adelaide, as she laid her throbbing head upon Mrs. 
Ellsworth’s shoulder. ‘I alone was to blame; but 
I thought he had ceased to love me, and that he 
would be glad to have me go. I believed that he 
despised me—that he thonght I had married him 
merely because he was rich, while m reality my 
heart was devoted to another. How could I remain 
under his roof after that? I hated the luxuries that 
were the means of steeling his heart against me, and 
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I could not be dependent upon him. Our child died. 
For her sake only had I remained thus long, and 
soon afier she was buried your application reached 
me—l at once resolved to offer my own services, 
and you know the rest.” 

** And what will you do now?” asked Mrs. Ells- 
worth. “Will you not return to America with 
us ?”? 

Adelaide hesitated. ‘Your friend wrote that my 
husband had failed. Mrs. Ellsworth, do you believe 
he would receive me now? I fled from him when 
he was rolling in wealth, but if I go back to him 
now that he is poor—if I tell him that I am willing 
to labor With and for him, will he not trust me?” 
And she looked eagerly and anxiously in Mrs. Ells- 
worth’s face. 

‘He will—I am sure he will—my poor child, and 
he will never regret the loss of his fortune if it is 
the means of proving to him that he possesses such 
atreasure as yourlove. Oh, if husbands and wives 
would only trust each other implicitly.” 

“But, Willis was not to blame for doubting me, 
Mrs. Ellsworth ; I did not confide in him as I ought; 
I concealed some things that he ought to have known 
before our marriage, and when he discovered it, it 
was very natural for him to suppose I had kept back 
more than I did.” 

“Well, dear, IT will admit that you have been 
very much to blame, and your husband entirely 
guiltless, if it will give you any pleasure,” replied 
Mrs. Ellsworth, with a smile; ‘but I have gene- 
rally found in such cases that there was some fault 
on both sides. Now I will leave you to dream of 
years of bliss that shall make you both forget this 
long and cruel separation, for I am certain you will 
yet be reunited. May TI tell Mr. Ellsworth?” she 
asked, as she turned toward the door. 

“Yes; but, if you please, do not mention it to any 
one else for the present.” 

Great was Mr. Ellsworth’s surprise when he 
learned that the kind and gentle governess, to whom 
his wife and children had become so much at- 
tached, was no other than the wife of Willis 
Fletcher, whom he had known by reputation for 

many years; and the cordial grasp of his hand the 
next morning, and the hearty, earnest tone in which 
he said—“T am really glad you are going back to 
America with us, Mrs, Allen,’’ brought tears to Ade- 
laide’s eyes, 

Four weeks afterward, to Frank’s great delight, 
they were tossing upon the great Atlantic. 


CHAPTER XI. 


We shall meet soon. To think of such an hour! 
Will not my heart, o’erburdened by its bliss, 
Faint and give way within me, as a flower 
Borne down and perishing by noontide’s kiss? 
HEMANS. 


It was early morning, and the city was hardly 
astir, when a lady, wearing a traveling-dress and 
closely veiled, entered the drawing-room of one of 


waiting for some one, and she paused sometimes 
before one window and sometimes before another, 
while her small foot beat the carpet with a restless, 
uneasy motion. It was Adelaide, and before many 
minutes had elapsed, Mr. Ellsworth joined her. 
“What, are you up and dressed already, Mrs. 
Fletcher?” For our heroine had ere this resumed 
her real name. 

** Oh, yes, and I have been waiting for you this 
half hour! I thought you would never come.” 

**T am ready to attend you to your husband’s 
boarding-house as [ promised, Mrs. Fletcher; but I 
do not believe his physicians will allow you to see 
him yet. They tell me he is very ill indeed. Had 
you not better wait at least one day more?” 

“T cannot, indeed I cannot wait any longer, Mr. 
Ellsworth, It is now three days since we landed, 
and if he is so sick, I must help take care of him. 
It can surely do him no harm now, while he is too 
ill to recognize any one.” 

“Very well—we will go then; but you must 
control yourself. Why, you’re trembling now, so 
that you can hardly stand.” 

“T shall be strong enough when we are in the 
open air,”? was the reply, and they were presently 
on their way. In about twenty minutes they as- 
cended the steps of a large brick house in a com- 
paratively retired, and at that hour, quiet part of the 
town, 

Mr. Ellsworth rang the bell—a tidy servant-girl 
answered the summons. 

‘“‘ How is Mr. Fletcher this morning—can you tell 
us ?”? 

“No, sir; but walk in here, and I will ask some 
one who can’’—and she opened the door of a neatly 
furnished parlor. ‘ There is old Betty—that is the 
nurse, sir—just crossing the hall.” 

‘¢ Ask her to be good enough to step here one mo- 
ment.” 

The girl did as she was bidden, and Betty soon 
appeared, courtesying and smoothing down her 
apron, but saying that she could only stay a minute, 
for she must hurry back to the sick gentieman. 

Adelaide grew pale, and involuntarily drew the 
folds of her veil more closely over her face as soon 
as she caught a glimpse of the old woman’s portly 
figure. Old Betty—for by that name she was uni- 
versally known—had been a servant in Mrs. 
Fletcher’s family from the time of her marriage. 
She had watched over little Katy and nursed her in 
her last illness, and the associations called up by her 
unexpected appearance had nearly overthrown the 
fortitude for which her old mistress was struggling. 

‘How is Mr. Fletcher this morning, my good 
woman,” asked Mr. Ellsworth—‘ this lady is an 
old friend of his—a relative—can she see him ?” 

“Gh my, no, sir!” replied Betty—“‘ he must n’t 
see anybody—so the doctor said, sir. He is very 
bad, indeed, and only yesterday the doctor was say- 
ing to me—I used to be in Mr. Fletcher’s family, 
sir—‘now you must keep your master very quiet, 
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Betty ; nursing will do him more good than medi- 
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cine, and you must not let people be coming in to 
see him.’ ” 

Mr. Ellsworth was just beginning with— But 
this lady,’’ etc., when Adelaide rose from the chair 
where she had fallen faint and trembling upon 
Betty’s appearance, and turning toward her, she 
raised the veil which had hitherto concealed her 
features. 

“The Lord bless us—the Lord bless us!’ ex- 
claimed the old woman, lifting her hands in bewil- 
dered astonishment. “Oh my! if that aint Mrs. 
Fletcher, now !—and I thought you was dead, ma’am 
—indeed I did! Have you come back to stay, 
ma’am ?’’ asked the faithful creature, in a low, hesi- 
tating voice, while something that looked very much 
like a tear gathered in her eye. 

‘‘ For the present at least, Betty; that is, if you 
will let me help nurse Mr. Fletcher. You will not 
refuse your old mistress that favor, even if the doc- 
tors do say nay, will you, Betty?” 

‘* T would be the last one to keep a wife from her 
husband, ma’am, and surely it’s your right to be 
there ; but you must not let him see you when he is 
awake—he begins to know us now, and this morn- 
ing he called me ‘ Betty.’ ” 


«J will do just what you tell me I may do, and | 


nothing more, Betty,’’ replied Adelaide. And turning 
to Mr. Ellsworth, she thanked him earnestly for his 
many acts of kindness. 

‘Say nothing at all about it, my dear madam, no- 
thing at all—and now I will not detain you. Mrs. 
Ellsworth will see you in a day or two,’’ and, with 
a kind shake of the hand, he bade her adieu. 

‘“ Now let us go up, Betty—is he asleep ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am—but how pale you are, Mrs. 
Fletcher? [ don’t know as I do right to let you 
see him.”’ 

This was said as they were ascending the stairs. 
In a moment they paused before the door, and Ade- 
laide waited while Betty went in to reconnoitre. 
Presently the latter reappeared with her finger on 
her lip, and beckoned her to come in. 

‘‘ He is asleep yet,’’ she whispered ; “ now if you 
want to see him, you just step carefully around by 
the bed there, and if he stirs a bit, you must hide be- 
hind the curtain. I don’t know but Doctor Grey 
will e’en-a-most kill me,’’? she muttered, as she 
turned away to wipe the tears that were chasing 
each other down her withered cheeks—-“‘ but the 
poor creetur—I could not help it!” 

Adelaide did as she was directed. When Dr. 
Grey entered the chamber, an hour afterward, he 
found her kneeling by the bedside, but in such a po- 
sition that her husband could not see her, even if 
he awoke—with her face buried in the folds of the 
curtain, and weeping her very life away. Mr. Ells- 
worth had already informed him of Mrs. Fletcher’s 
return—he was not therefore very greatly surprised, 
and only said, as he pressed her hand— 

‘Tam afraid this is an imprudent measure, my 
dear Mrs. Fletcher. Your unexpected presence 
might destroy your husband’s reason, if not his life.”’ 


—— 


**T will be very careful, Dr. Grey. Oh, do let me 
stay with him! I will do just as Betty tells me.” 

** Well—well, only look out for yourself’’—and so 
she staid. 

Mr. Fletcher improved rapidly under the united 
care of his wife and Betty—but the former, faithful 
to her promise, had never suffered herself to ap- 
proach him except when he wasasleep. He thought, 
as he grew better, and began to notice the arrange- 
ment of the room, that his kind, old nurse’s taste 
had improved wonderfully—the drapery of the win- 
dows was arranged so much more gracefully, and 
the little vase of flowers always looked so fresh and 
bright, and he told her so one day, but she only 
laughed in return for the compliment. 

‘Dr. Grey,’’ said the convalescent one morning, 
about three weeks afier Adelaide’s return, “vou 
cannot imagine what strange dreams I have. Every 
night my poor, lost Adelaide comes to me, and bends 
over me, and I can feel her breath upon my cheek, 
and hear the rustling of her garments; it all seems 
so real—and then when daylight comes, I know I[ 
have only been dreaming. Sometimes I lie with 
my eyes shut and feel her presence in my very 
| heart’s core, but dare not look up, because I know 
that if I do the vision—if [ may apply such a term 
to that which is felt rather than seen—will leave 
me. Do you believe that disembodied spirits are 
allowed to visit us? I sometimes think that she is 
| dead and that—” 

“Oh, pshaw! You musn’t be thinking of such 
sober things, Mr. Fletcher. I haven’t one bit of 
faith in ghosts or in dreams either,” replied D-. 

| Grey, with a beaming smile—‘‘ but now I will just 

| tell you what you may do. The very next time 
this vision appears to you, suppose you just open 

| your eyes, and see if you can make any discoveries, 

| eh?” 

| Mr. Fletcher opened them very wide now, and 


| gazed at him incredulously. ‘Oh, Dr. Grey, what 


nonsense !”? 

“No nonsense at all, I assure you, my dear fellow. 
I think it the most reasonable proposition I could 
possibly make.’’ 

‘* But, doctor, has Adelaide—is my wife ; in short, 
what do you mean ?”’ 

“ Precisely what I said: now take this composing 
draught, and go to sleep; I shall not speak another 
word to you.” And he did not; but the kind, 
| meaning smile with which he leit the room sunk far 
down into Willis Fletcher’s heart, and awakened 
there a world of hope and happiness, for which he 
could not account, and he resolved to follow his ad- 
vice. 

How impatiently he waited for the night! He 
watched the sunbeams upon the window-blinds, as 
they sank from one slat to another, and thought they 
would never reach the lowest: it seemed to him 
that there never was such a long afternoon—that the 
sun never would go down. 

“Betty, isn’t it time for me to have my toast 
and tea?” 
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“Ta! no, sir; itis only four o’clock. Are you 
hungry ?” 

He turned uneasily upon the bed, with a sigh of 
weariness. 

‘Only four o’clock !” 

Was he dreaming now? Surely his sigh was 
echoed—very, very softly; and not by old Betty 
either. A faint tinge of red stole over his cheek, 
and his blood flowed faster; but, in a moment, he 
chided himself for his folly, and tried to go to 
sleep. 

At last, it was really dark—the evening wore 
away. Betty completed her arrangements for the 
night, and took her usual station in an easy chair 
by the fire. Soon he knew that she was fast 
asleep, and it was almost time for his nocturnal 
visitor. 

He shut his eyes, and lay very still, but with an 
ear that was alive to the faintest sound. He 
could hear his own heart beat; but that was not 
very strange, for its pulsations were quick and 
heavy. 

At length he heard a very light step—it was scarce 
heavier than the fall of a snow-flake; but it did not 
escape him. He felt that something approached his 
bed—it bent over him: warm breathings fanned his 
his brow—a tear fell upon his cheek. 

He could control himself no longer—his eyes 
opened, and with a low murmur of delight he ex- 
tended his arms. 

“ Adelaide—my love—my wife!” 


CHAPTER XII. 


I trust thy love—trust thou in mine! 
WILLIs. 


‘« Are not these lodgings rather too expensive for 
your altered circumstances, Willis ?”? said Adelaide 
to her husband one morning (two or three months 
from that time) casting her eye around the luxu- 
rious apartment in which they were sitting as she 
spoke. ‘We are not living very much like poor 
folks.” 

“What do you mean by my ‘altered circum- 
stances,’ Adelaide? You have, referred to them 
several times, and I could not imagine what you 
meant; now do explain yourself.” 

“‘T mean, of course, that you have lost your pro- 
perty—or, at least, most of it; and have got to (let 
me see—yes, that was it) to ‘ begin the world anew,’ 
and I have been thinking that we had better begin 
rather more economically than this. What do you 
have to give a-week for these rooms ?”’ 

‘* Not a cent more than I can afford, my dear wife. 
What in the world put this into your head? Who 
told you any such trash?” 

“Why, I heard in England that you had failed— 
lost every thing; and then I thought—” 

She hesitated—and her husband, after gazing for a 
moment upon her blushing cheek, caught her fondly 
in his arms. 

“ And then you thought if I had lost every thing 





else, I would need my wife? Oh, my Ada! my 
darling! how could I ever have distrusted you?” 

** And how could I ever have given you reason 
to distrust me?’? responded Adelaide. ‘ But you 
have not told me about your failure yet—what was 
it?” 

* Just this: I made some very rash and foolish 
movements with regard to my business, and came 
very near losing every cent. Indeed, I believe it 
was at one time rumored that I had made an entire 
failure. But affairs turned out better than I had any 
reason to expect, and [ escaped with the loss of only 
a very few thousands. I do not regret them; for it 
will learn me to be more cautious about my invest- 
ments for the future, and now I have some one to be 
careful for,’’ he continued, as he folded her still 
closer to his heart. ‘And you really thought you 
were coming back to privation and toil, did you, my 
Ada?” 

* Yes; but I did not fear them. I only thought 
that under such circumstances you would have faith 
in my love.” 

**{ have—I have, Ada. Nothing on earth could 
ever make me doubt you again.” 

‘I don’t know about that,” replied Ada, playfully 
shaking her head; ‘‘I should not like to run the 
risk,” 

Asa member of the Lower House, Mr. Fletcher 
passed the next winter in Washington, and of course 
Ada went with him. He could not lose her again 
so soon; and very proud was he of the grace, the 
intellect, and the varied accomplishments that made 
her so sought after, as the brightest ornament of the 
circle in which they moved. 

There was a “‘ Levee” at the White House. 

** Willis,”” whispered Ada, ‘ you said George Til- 
den and his wife would be here—are they not stand 
ing near that large bow- window ?” 

* Yes, that must be George; let us go and jom 
them.”? 

They crossed the room; and very soon Adelaide 
clasped the hand of George Tilden’s fair, blue-eyed 
bride, and gave to the young, trembling stranger a 
kind and sisterly greeting, 

“She is. very beautiful—very lovely, George,”’ 


had taken Mrs. Tilden away to show her a fine paint- 
ing, ‘“‘I need not tell you how I rejoice in your hap- 
piness.”’ 

‘*T know you do, Adelaide, and I hope you will 
love my Edith as asister. She is very young, and 
needs the companionship of one whom she can 
trust.” 

‘*¢ I could not help loving her, George, for the sake 
of our old friendship, if for nothing more. But, oh, 
what has become of Theresa ?”’ 

George’s countenance fell as he answered— 

‘Poor child! she leads a wretched life, I fear. 
She could never agree with her step-mother; and, 
final!y married a man nearly sixty years old—partly 
because he had plenty of money, and partly toescape 











from the petty tyranny to which she was subject at 


said Adelaide, later in the evening, as Mr. Fletcher © 
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home. 


she seldom goes out. 


She looks care-worn and heart-sick. Her 
husband is jealous of his young and pretty wife, and 
If she does, he will not leave 
her for an instant; and subjects her toa constant sur- 


veilance that must be inexpressibly galling. Truly, 
dear Ada, ‘ The way-of the transgressor is hard.’ ”” 

Our story is ended, kind reader. Is it necessary 
for us to “ point the moral ?” 





MY HERMITAGE 


BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


WITHIN a wood, one summer’s day, 
And in a hollow, ancient trunk, 

I shut me from the world away, 
To live as lives a hermit monk. 


My cell was a ghostly sycamore, 

The roots and limbs were dead with age; 
Decay had carved the gothic door 

Which looked into my hermitage. 


My library was large and full, 
Where, ever as a hermit plods, 
I read until my eyes were dull 


With tears; for all those tomes were God’s. 


The vine that at my doorway swung 
Had verses writ on every leaf, 

The very songs the bright bees sung 
In honey-seeking visits brief— 


Not brief—though each stayed never long— 
So rapidly they came and went 

No pause was left in all their song, 
For while they borrowed still they lent. 


All day the woodland minstrels sang— 
Small feet were in the leaves astir— 
And often o’er my doorway rang 
The tap of a blue-winged visiter. 


Afar the stately river swayed, 
And poured itself in giant swells , 

While here the brooklet danced and played, 
And gayly rung its liquid bells. 


The springs gave me their crystal flood, 
And my contentment made it wine— 
And oft I found what kingly food 
Grew on the world-forgotten vine. 


The moss, or weed, or running flower, 
Too humble in their hope to climb, 





SONNET.—JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


Expectant, lo! Mount Ida’s topmast neight 


Is dotted over with Love’s silvery bowers, 
Bedecked by Flora with the sweetest flowers, 


That grew in gay parterre—her sole delight— 
The Three, unrobed, loud claimants of the prize 


Arrive, and standing, anxious, side by side, 
His advent wait, who shall anon, decide 


+ 








Had in themselves the lovely power 
; To make me happier for the time. 


And when the starry night came by, 
And stooping looked into my cell, 

Then all between the earth and sky 
Was circled in a holier spell. 


A heighth, and depth, and breadth sublime 
O’erspread the scene, and reached the stars, 
Until Eternity and Time 
Seemed drowning their dividing bars. 


And voices which the day ne’er hears, 
And visions which the sun ne’er sees, 
. From earth and from the distant spheres, 
Came on the moonlight and the breeze. 


Thus day and night my spirit grew 

In love with that which round me shone, 
Until my calm heart fully knew 

The joy it is to be alone. 


The time went by—till one fair dawn 
I saw against the eastern fires 
A visionary city drawn, 
With dusky lines of domes and spires. 


The wind in sad and fitful spells 
Blew o’er it from the gates of morn, 

Till I could clearly hear the bells 
That rung above a world forlorn. 


And well I listened to their voice, 

And deeply pondered what they said— 
Till [ arose—there was no choice— 

I went while yet the east was red. 


My wakened heart for utterance yearned— 
The clamorous wind had broke the spell— 
I needs must teach what I had learned 
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Within my simple woodland cell. 








Which fairest is to his experienced eyes. 
Proud Paris thitherward is bid repair, 
To pass true judgment, as the Lord of Love, 
Duly commissioned by almighty Jove— 
Nor long he looked. At once, beyond compare, 
Seemed Venus Queen of Love. He yields the ball 
Of gold. ‘She takes who is the fairest of them all.” 











A TRIAD OF PAINTERS. 


FUSELI, WILKIE AND CRUIKSHANK. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


THROUGH all the occupations which employ life, 
the moral principle may be favorably cuitivated if 
mankind be so disposed ; this can never be more 
substantively promoted than when a disposition pre- 
vails to give pleasure to others—when an ardent de- 
sire to please is the impulse to action, coupled with 
our own approbation of the means. We all love 
pleasure ; it is the object of our continual search ; to 
obtain it we readily part with a portion of our sub- 
stance; it is this mutuality of pleasure and profit 
which forms the basis of the social system. The 
great question therefore is, what pleasures are most 
conducive to happiness? or rather, what is plea- 
sure in reality? Whatever has a tendency to lead 
us astray, every thing which either lessens or de- 
stroys moral rectitude, is very improperly so desig- 
nated ; it is any thing but substantive pleasure—for, 
although it may beguile us for atime, it will eventu- 
ally be found surreptitious, to be of a base family, 
every way calculated to entail misery; then, in- 
stead of being cheered by pleasurable reminiscences, 
we shall feel the gnawings of remorse. 

Pleasure can never be legitimate unless it be in- 
nocent; every thing tending to enlarge the mind, to 
excite benevolence, to elevate mora] courage, or 
give play to genial feelings, is praiseworthy , anc 
deserves encouragement. Thus viewed, we should 
say painting decidedly falls within the range of ster- 
ling pleasure, because it is an innocent and instructive 
amusement, well suited to yield delight and unfold 
generosity ; if it be urged that it may be turned to 
other purposes, we reply, that the abuse of any given 
principle does not affect its merits; those must re- 
main unimpaired, independent of adventitious cir- 
cumstances; with this consideration, few men have 
contributed more rational gratification, or roused 
liberal feelings into activity, than 


FUSELI. 


Henry Fuseli, the first on the page, was born at 
Zurich, in Switzerland about the year 1741. Of 
the exact date of his birth, and of the precise man- 
ner of spelling his name, there are some slight 
differences. The artist himself altered the first from 
that of his father’s, and the last from the register in 
the parish church where he was christened. His 
father, John Gaspard Fuessli, was a portrait painter 
of some celebrity, and one of his ancestors, Matthias 
' Fuessli had, a century before, made himself a name 
in Switzerland, as a painter of battles, pillages, 
storms, conflagrations, ete. It was no wonder, then, 
that with an artist for a father, and the name of a 
clever man in the family, that the youthful painter 
grew enthusiastic about pictures, and took to paint- 





ing as naturally as a duckling does to water. When 
he grew old, he loved to get a willing listener to 
whom he could impart the struggles of his youth; 
how, with purloined candles, and pencils purchased 
from his school pocket-money, he would slink away 
in the night time to make copies of the prints of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael; how his school- 
fellows, perceiving his talent for drawing, were 
anxious to procure specimens of his pencil’s vagaries, 
even though purchased at the expense of toys and 
sweetmeats; and how, finally, his father becoming 
acquainted with the fact that his son would be a 
painter, took the very best possible means to bring 
about such a consummation, by giving him a regular 
artistic education. 

Fuseli’s instructor in the arts was Salzer, of 
Berlin, the author of ‘* A Lexicon of the Fine Arts.” 
At Berlin, whither he had been accompanied by his 
friend and companion, the then youthful, but after- 
ward celebrated Lavater, our young artist speedily 
attracted attention; for, besides being a painter, he 
was a poet of no mean talent. Among the admirers 
of his genius was Sir Andrew Mitchell, the British 
ambassador to the Court of Russia, From this gen- 
tleman Fuseli received much kindness, and it was 
principally by his advice and assistance that he was 
enabled at the early age of twenty-two to visit Eng- 
land—then, as now, the home of genius. On parting, 
the physiognomist presented his friend with this 
piece of advice, inscribed on a card, in the German 
language :—‘* Do but a tenth of what you can do, and 
fame and fortune will be the result.”’ 

Behold the painter in London. His first sensa- 
tions, he says, were more of overwhelming astonish- 
ment and solitude ; but these soon gave way to others 
of a more temperate character, and in a short time 
we find our artist in the capacity of tutor, translator, 
essayist, and critic. In fact the letters of recom- 
mendation with which he was provided by his 
friends in Berlin, served no other purpose than to 
make him acquainted with the booksellers, and, 
through them, with the miseries of a literary man’s 
life in the last century. 

In this way he passed several years, alternately in 
debt and in high spirits, just according to his suc- 
cess or otherwise with the booksellers and the 
public. But while he pursued literature he did not 
neglect art. One day, he was introduced by a friend 
to the studio of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the then pre- 
sident of the royal academy, and arbiter of taste and 
excellence in all that concerned the fine arts. To 
him Fuseli ventured to submit a few of his draw- 
ings. Reynolds examined them attentively and 
kindly, as his manner was, and inquired of the youth 
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how long he had studied in Italy. Being informed | the profession, and would rather David had been a 


that he had never been in Italy, but was a native of | 


Switzerland, and hardly thought it necessary to go 
to Rome for inspiration—* Young man,” said the 
President, ‘‘ were J the author of these sketches, 
and were offered a thousand a year vot to practice 
as an artist, I would reject the proposal with con- 
tempt.’? So flattering a judgment decided Fuseli ; 
and from that day the trade of an author was aban- 
doned for the profession of a painter. 

To paint was with Fuseli to attract a fashionable 
and admiring audience ; and but few years passed ere 
he was considered as amongst the first of his pro- 
fession. The characteristics of his peculiar style 
are well portrayed in the following verse :— 


*¢ All dark and monstrous shapes ¢ 
He brings before our eyes; 

And crowds his canvas page 
With hideous phantasies.’’ 

In 1798 he opened his Milton Gallery, and crowds 
assembled daily to gaze on and wonder at the 
genius and extravagance of the painter. All that 
is horrible and grotesque in the pages of the poet 
were made more horrible, terrible, and grotesque on 
the canvas of the painter; and few, who came for 
merely pleasure’s sake, went away from the gallery 
without a feeling of sadness and gloom—perhaps as 
much impressed with the peculiar character of the 
artist’s mind, as informed by his pencil of the attri- 
butes of the poet’s story. 

To aitempt any thing like a catalogue of the pic- 
tures which Fuseli painted—pictures which are 
esteemed of little value now—would exceed our 
limits. Asa scholar and an artist he was equally 
esteemed in his day; and for twenty years he held 
the offices of Professor of Painting and Keeper of 
the Royal Academy. He is known to the present 
generation rather by his literary than his artistic 
productions. Of his singularly eccentric style of con- 
versation—a kind of broken English and French 
intermixed—there are many anecdotes; but for 
these we have no particular taste, as they one and 
all exhibit the artist in a severe, disagreeable, sar- 
castic, almost Voltairean mood; but that he had 
warmth of character enough to obtain himself friends, 
and strength enough to secure them, and genius 
enough to place his name on the record of the 
‘world’s great men,” is sufficient praise and 
sufficient reward. He died on the 16th of April, 
1825, in the 84th year of his age. 

DAVID WILKIE. 


Davip Wixx1e was born in a country-house, in 
the parish of Cults, in Fifeshire, N. B., on the 18th 
of November, 1785. His father was the minister of 
the parish, and appears to have been a quiet, studious 
man. As soon as Davie was old enough he was 
sent to school; but, instead of making progress with 
his books, he used, as Dr. Stoneham—the preceptor 
of Kettle grammar-school, and now bishop of To- 
ronto—would persist in thinking, ‘‘ waste his time 
in drawing pictures.” Our youth was determined 
to be a painter; and although his father did not like 


preacher, his mother encouraged his inclinations, 
and provided him with the means of studying in 
the arts, 

He was sent in 1799, we are told, to “the Trus- 
tee of the Academy in Edinburgh for the Encourage- 
ment of Manufactures, with some specimen draw- 
ings, and a letter of introduction from the Earl of 
Leven to Mr. Thompson, the secretary. The 
drawings were not considered satisfactory, and it 
was only at the earnest request of the Earl of Leven 
that he was admitted. But he soon made wonderful 
progress. Every thing he attempted he executed 
with the greatest precision and faithfulness to lead- 
ing principles. He showed himself a keen observer 
of nature, and gave early indications of the after ex- 
cellence of his tableaux de genre. He wasa constant 
frequenter of scenes likely to furnish subjects for 
paintings of this sort—trysts, fairs, and market- 
places. In that species of drawing in which taste 
and knowledge are combined, he was far behind 
many in the same class who had not a tithe of his 
talent; but though behind them in skill, he surpassed 
all his companions in comprehending the character 
of whatever he was set todraw. He was always 
one of the first to enter the academy when opened 
in the morning, and invariably one of the last to de- 
part; and his intense application during the hours of 
study drew upon him the ridicule of the other stu- 
dents, who frequently bantered him on the subject. 
When the drawing hours were over he returned to 
his lodgings, and there labored during the remainder 
of the day to carry out what he had begun-in the 
forenoon, by sitting before a looking-glass and copy- 
ing his own face and hands, and thus endeavoring to 
blend his impressions drawn from the antique with 
those derived from a diligent study of nature. He 
had already begun to perceive the importance of the 
action of the hands in telling a story ; and whenever 
he was unable to obtain a model which pleased 
him, he invariably introduced his own. In his pic- 
ture of the *‘ Blind Fiddler,’”? which is now in the 
National Gallery, the hands of every one of the 
figures are drawn from his own, and also the ex- 
pression of the heads. The girl leaning on the back 
of the chair is said to be very like what he was at 
the time. 

In 1803 he won the ten guinea prize which had 
been offered for the best painting of ‘ Callisto in the 
Bath of Diana.”’ At the sale of his effects after his 
death this was sold for £48 6s. In the same year 
he made his first sketch of the “ Village Politicians.” 
He also about this time painted a ‘* Scene from Mac- 
beth,’”? where the.murderers sent by Macbeth to the 
house of Macduff meet his wife and child. The ex- 

| pression of the boy who boldly answers their ques- 
tions was so excellent, that Mr. Graham, the teacher 
of the academy, immediately on seeing it, predicted 
that he would one day arrive at eminence from his 
strong delineation of nature. In 1804, in his nine- 





teenth year, he left the academy and returned home. 
; While there he painted “ Pitlessie Fair,” in which 
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he inserted one hundred and forty portraits of rustics 
of the neighborhood, most of whom he sketched in 
church for want of a better opportunity. For this 
he only received £25 from Kinnear, a Scotch laird. 

But the time was coming soon when he was to 
make himself famous in the world. In 1805, he 
came to London, and became a student of the Royal 
Academy. He soon secured the patronage of the 
rich and noble, and was not allowed to waste his 
energies in ignoble pursuits. The ‘ Village Poli- 
tician,’’ exhibited at the academy, proved the step- 
ping-stone to Wilkie’s fortune, and from that time 
he earned ‘‘ golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 
ple.”? Soon afterward, he produced that exquisitely 
natural and well-known picture, the “ Blind Fid- 
dler,’”? which was painted to order for Sir George 
Beaumont. Its success was immediate and im- 
mense, and Wilkie was every where considered as 
the first of British artists for domestic subjects. 

‘“¢ That genius might depict 
The household feelings well, 


Let the ‘ Blind Fiddler’ teach, 
Or Wilkie’s ‘ Rent Day’ tell.”? 


The public were impatient for other specimens of 
his happy pencil, and various well-known subjects 
followed in rapid succession—all of them distin- 
guished by a most intimate acquaintance with the 
habits of ‘‘ the people,’’ a free touch and good eye 
for grouping and color, and in fact, by the genius of 
the man. ‘Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage,” for 
Mr. Davidson ; *‘ The Card Players,” for the Duke 
of Gloucester; and ‘‘ The Rent-day,”’ for the Earl 
of Musgrave; ‘‘The Sick Lady,” “The Jew’s 
Harp,’’ ete. The “ Village Festival’? was painted 


1809 he was elected an associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and a member in 1811. His own health was 
now beginning to decline rapidly from the closeness 
of his application. He therefore determined upon 
paying a visit to Scotland, where he remained from 
August until October. Upon his return to town he 
took apartments in Kensington. In May, 1812, he 
opened an exhibition of his pictures, twenty-nine in 
number, in Pall-mall. The undertaking extended 
his reputation, but caused him a loss of £414. His 
father died in December, and he then invited his 
mother and sister to come and live with him in 
London, in a house which he took in Kensington. 
In 1813 he painted “Blindman’s Buff” for the 
Prince Regent. For the “ Letter of Introduction” 
and the ‘“‘ Refusal,’’? both small pictures, painted 
during this year, he received two hundred and fifty 
and three hundred guineas respectively. 

In 1814, he visited Paris with his friend Mr. Hay- 
don, and ‘the rest of the fashionable world;’’ and 
during the following year he painted and exhibited 
* Distraining for Rent,’”’ “* The Rabbit on the Wall,” 
and “ The Pedlar ;’”’ and, in 1817, he produced that 
wonderful work, called ‘‘ The Chelsea Pensioners.”’ 
It was painted for the Duke of Wellington, at a cost 
of 1,200 guineas; and is by many considered as the 
masterpiece of the artist. 








| paintings. 


In 1824, he traveled in Italy for the benefit of his 
health: in 1830, he was appointed painter in or- 
dinary to his majesty—a post vacant by the death of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; in 1831, he exhibited his 
John Knox,” and his ‘‘Columbus;’’ in 1836, he 
was knighted by King William The Fourth; and in 
the next year the world was gratified by the appear- 
ance of his ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ and his 
** Mary, Queen of Scots.’’ In fact, so indefagitable 
was he in his profession, that every year the Aca- 
demy Exhibition was graced by two or more of his 
In the autumn of the year 1840, he went 
to the East, in company with Mr. Woodburn; and 
traveled over various parts of that classic region till 
the spring of 1842. On the 21st of May of that year, 
he embarked at Constantinople on board the Orien- 
tal for England. On the 26th he arrived off Malta, 
where he imprudently ate a large quantity of fruit 
and iced lemonade; and on the first of June, whilst 
off Gibraltar, he died, and on the same evening his 
body was committed to the deep—the burial service 
being read over him by the Rev. James Vaughan, 
Rector of Wroxall. And there he sleeps— 


‘¢ A calm and peaceful sleep, 
With the wild waves dashing o’er him.’? 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


We have but little to say of GEorGcE CRUIKSHANK 


As every one knows— 
‘¢ With his instructive lines 
He gladdens wit or sage, 


And well may be declared 
The Hogarth of his age.’? 


We do not even know the year of his birth— 


' though he is apparently about sixty years old; nor 
for Mr. Angerstein, for eight hundred guineas. In 


the names of his father and mother—though the great 
probability is that he had both. But, after all, these 
are of little consequence—the man and the artist is 
with us still, and may his memoir remain long un- 
written. 

In place, therefore, of any labored or lengthened 
notice of George Cruikshank and his inimitably hu- 
morous productions, we take the following sketchy 
“bit”? from the before-quoted work; merely pre- 
mising that the writer was at a morning party at the 
mansion of Samuel Rogers, the poet : 

‘“‘ Ainsworth and George Cruikshank (appropriately 
enough) entered the apartment together. I say, ap- 
propriately enough, because they were so intimately 
connected with each other as author and artist, that 
they had, to the public eye, been for some time 
Siamesed. Ainsworth looked much like the por- 
trait of him, prefixed to one of his recent volumes. 
He is strikingly handsome; his profile is well cut ; 
and his upper lip has much of that regular curve 
which we see in some of the Byron portraits. His 
eye is very dark, and piercing rather than brilliant. 
It is evident that he takes great pains with his hair 
—which is of jet black, and falls in little ringlets, not 
altogether natural, I guess, down his neck. His 
dress was in the very height of fashion; so much 
so, as to appear somewhat foppish—and he sported 





an abundance of trinkets. Ainsworth’s manners 
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were by no means easy; and formed quite a con- 
trast to those of Hook, which were marked with 
peculiar grace. 

** Who has not heard of George Cruikshank? the 
humorous, ever-toiling, indefagitable George? Some 
years since, a sketch of this inimitable caricaturist 
appeared in ‘Frazer’s Magazine ;? where he was 
represented seated on a cask, and sketching on a 
piece of paper placed on the crown of his hat. It 
was much like him; but, as many of my readers 
may neither have seen that drawing nor the original, 
I will try to describe him as he appeared that morn- 
ing at Rogers’s. 

** Cruikshank is tall, and rather lanky in person; 
his head is well-shaped, and his face very expressive 
—but pale and thin. His gray eyes are piercing, and 
ever moving; or, when they do rest on any object, 
seem at once to look through it. He has lightish- 


back, so as to leave his right temple, which is high 
and well-developed, exposed,) and also enormous 
whiskers. He sports mustaches of a very peculiar 
cut, which gives to his visage a half-martial appear- 





ance. At first sight, most persons would take him 
for a foreigner: many persons suppose that he, 
whose comic sketches had so often moved their 
risible muscles, has something of the humorous in 
his physiognomical aspect. Such is not the case— 
he looks more like a cynic than a comic illustrator. 
There is a sort of severe expression discoverable 
in his countenance, which at times is almost for- 
bidding. 

**] did not get any opportunity of being near him, 
so that I could not listen to hisconversation ; but I have 
heard that he is usually taciturn, and almost morose 
I was told that he is seldom to be seen in society— 
and when we consider the vast amount of work which 


he gets through, this may easily be credited. For 


years past, he has illustrated the best comic works 
which have appeared; and not only has he surpassed 


all others in his own peculiar line, but he has shown 
colored hair, (which he wears carefully combed 


that in serious and even tragic subjects he is master 
of his art. In proof of this, I need only to refer the 
reader to some of his illustrations in ‘ Oliver Twist’ 
—especially that striking one of Fagin, in the con- 
demned cell. 
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[TRANSLATED FROM THE NOUVELLE BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE. ] 


Ts celebrated Emir was born in the environs 
of Mascara, toward the commencement of 1807. 
Judged from the historical point of view, and apart 
from all the prejudices of our civilization, he is one 
of the most extraordinary men of our epoch. A 


modern Jugurtha, he for fourteen years kept in | 
check the forces of one of the most powerful nations | 


of the world. His biography is the history of our 
successes and reverses on the soil of Africa. Thus 
he deserves a large place here. 

When the goverument of Charles the Tenth under- 
took, in 1830, the expedition to Algiers, it was pre- 
occupied only with the idea of exciting by a ful- 
minating victory a moral influence on the accom- 
plishment of political projects; it declared to the 
English ministry, in a dispatch of M. de Polignac, 
that the expedition had no other object than that of 
destroying piracy, and that as soon as this result 
was obtained, the destiny of Africa should be deter- 
mined by a European Cougress. A coast territory 
of two hundred and fifty leagues from Morocco to 
Tunis, witha breadth of from sixty to eighty leagues, 
and bounded by the Desert, a territory where the 
towns, few in number, are peopled chiefly by Moors 
and Jews, two feeble and fallen races; whilst the 
plains, the valleys, and the mountains, are shared by 
two energetic races, divided into numerous agri- 
cultural and warlike tribes, the Arab race, de- 
scended from the conquerors of the seventh cen- 
tury, and the race of the Kabyles, people ob- 
stinate and indomitable, descendants of the Nu- 
midians, who differ from the Arabs in phisiognomy 
and in language, and who combat in general on foot, 





while the Arabs fight on horseback, but who are 
united to the latter by a common faith; such was 
the country, governed at the time of our conquest 
by a few thousand Turks, the last remnant of that 
formidable military republic which was established 
at Algiers in the course of the sixteenth century. 
The conquest of this country was at first an embar- 
rassing burden for King Louis Philippe, who would 
gladly have rid himself of it in order not to displease 
England, and in the presence of the eventualities of 
a European war. But public opinion, that sovereign 
Egeria, whom statesmen ought always to consult in 
difficult conjunctures, formally pronounced against 
every project of abandonment. France perceived 
that here there was for her, not only a question of 
honor to reply to, but a mission of civilization to 
fulfill. The government of July, not daring to 
abandon Algeria, decided on the adjournment of the 
question, and sent into Africa Marshal Clausel, re- 
commending to him to act as little on the offensive 
as possible. 

The natives, however, seeing that we took up 
our quarters in Algiers, began to think that fatality 
had destined us to conquer them; and that thought 
having once taken hold of their minds, they were 
not long in concluding that fatality had destined them 
to drive us away. Of the three Beys subject to 
Algiers, one alone, the Bey of Oran, submitted to us. 
The two other Beys were far from cherishing such 
pacific intentions. Achmet Bey remained at Con- 
stantine, and defied the Christians to attack him: as 
to the Bey of the province of Tittery, he being nearer 
to Algiers, thought it became him to give us the first 
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blow; he preached the holy war, and came to 
blockade us in our conquest. There was no means 
of avoiding action, After having provided for the 
most pressing needs of the administration, Marshal 
Clausel passed, for the first time, the famous defile 
of Teniah, beat the Arabs, took possession of Medeah, 
the capital of the Beylick, and deprived the Bey 
of his authority: but he attempted nothing further, 
and he had already done more than his instructions 
permitted. General Berthezéne was sent to take 
the place of the disobedient commander, with orders 
so to arrange matters as to make it seem that we 
did not know whether we should keep Algiers or 
not. He performed his commission admirably, and 
no more than nine thousand men were left, just 
enough for purposes of defense. 

The first result of a conquest undertaken 4nd 
maintained in this spirit, was to bring the natives 
into the completest anarchy. Among the tribes 
some prayed us to govern them, others offered armed 
resistance, others finally Sought to organize them- 
selves under the authority of a venerable Marabout 
of the tribe of the Hachems, named Sidi-el-Hadji- 
Mahiddin. He showed them that, instead of fighting 
with each other, they would do better to fight against 
the Christians who were shut up within the walls 
of Oran, and to profit from the fall of the Turks, to 
re-establish the Arab nation in the power which it 
had possessed before them. The predictions of the 
old Marabout had a complete success; the tribes 
near Mascara wished to recognize him for supreme 
chief; he refused the honor, alleging his great age, 
hut in refusing for himself he offered in his place 
the third of his four sons, and announced him as 
combining all the qualities of intelligence, of activity, 
of valor, and of piety necessary to assure the suc- 
cess of the enterprise; he stated, moreover, that in 
his journey to Mecca, an old Fakir had predicted to 
his son that he was destined to be the Sultan of the 
Arabs. This son was Abd-el-Kader, born at the 
guetna of his father, at some distance to the west of 
Mascara. 

The guetna of Mahiddin is a sort of seminary 
where the Marabouts assemble around them young 
men to instruct them in literature, theology, and 
jurisprudence. Abd-el-Kader was thus at an early 
age well read in the Koran; his explanations sur- 
passed those of the ablest commentators. He de- 
voted himself also with zeal to the study of elo- 
quence and history, and he became perfectly ac- 
quainted with the history of his own nation. The 
reputation of a distinguished thalebd (learned man) did 
hot make him neglect the exercises of the body, 
which constitute an essential part of the education of 
the Arab. Though small of stature and not very 
Strong, he became remarkable for his skill in 
managing the horse, the yatagan, and the lance. 
To acquire the title of Hadji (saint) he made twice 
the pilgrimage to Mecca in company with his 
father, once when quite a child, and at a later period, 
in 1828, when a young man. On his return he mar- 
tied a woman whom he tenderly loved, and by 








whom he had two sons. He lived in obscurity, dis- 
tinguishing himself by the strictness of his manners, 
his religious piety, and his zeal to observe all the 
precepts of the Koran, till the time when his old 
father caused him to be proclaimed an Emir by the 
inhabitants of Mascara. He then began to preach 
the holy war (Djehdd ;) and the father and the son 
together having collected ten thousand horsemen, 
made an assault, in the month of May, 1832, on the 
town of Oran. They renewed their attacks during 
three days w‘th great fury, but were repulsed with 
loss. In this his first achievement as a soldier, it is 
said that Abd-el-Kader showed himself exceedingly 
valorous. The Arabs allowed themselves still at 
that epoch to be easily intimidated by the fire of the 
artillery. To teach them to despise it, the young 
Emir spurred his horse several times against the balls 
which he saw bounding along or heard whistling 
in his ears, 

General Desmichels appeared at first disposed to 
abandon the system of inaction to which his pre- 
decessors had been condemned, and he went to the 
attack of the Arabs instead of waiting their assault. 
After arazzia made among the Gharbas, he re- 
solved to surprise Abd-el-Kader in his camp by a 
night march. Dissuaded from this project, he con- 
tented himself with repulsing him on the morrow, 
und extended the circle of the French occupation by 
placing garrisons at two important parts of the coast, 
at Arzew and at Mostaganem (3 and 29 July, 1833.) 
Abd-el-Kader, however, on his side, tried to cen- 
tralize the forces of the Arabs. His power was as 
yet recognized only in a radius of fifleen leagues 
round Mascara; he resolved to extend it to the ex- 
tremity of the province, and he marched against 
Tlemsin, This city was then divided into two 
parties, the Turks and the Coulouglis, who oe- 
cupied the citadel, and the Hadars, or Moors, 
who were masters of the town. Abd-el-Kader 
commenced by attacking the Moors, and had no 
difficulty in vanquishing them; their chief took 
flight. Onee conquered he treated them with mild- 
ness, and chose for them a new aid (chief) and 
made them recognize his authority; but he could 
not obtain the same result with the Turks, who 
oecupied the citadel; these refused to receive him, 
and having no artillery to force them, he returned 
to Mascara, where he learned with profound afllic- 
tion the death of his aged father. 

From the beginning it had been thought good 
policy to unburden ourselves upon the natives of all 
the embarrassments of the occupation. It was in 
accordance with this fatal policy that General Des- 
michels concluded a treaty which constituted Abd- 
el-Kader the real sovereign of the province of Oran, 
with the right of monopolizing all its commerce, 
after the manner of Mehemet Ali, whose adminis- 
tration in Egypt the Emir had studied. By the 
terms of this treaty all the exchanges were to be 
made exclusively in the port of Arzew: the Arabs 
were forbidden to trade directly with the Euro- 
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prices fixed by himself; and the latter sold again to 
the European merchants, according to his whim and 
pleasure. This treaty had been divided into two 
parts, containing, the first, the conditions of the 
Arabs; and the second, the conditions of the French. 
General Desmichels communicated at first only the 
second to the Government, and it was only in con- 
sequence of the reclamations raised by the execution 
of the treaty, such as Abd-el-Kader understood it, 
that the first was finally known. Hence resulted, 
between General Voirol, the governor, and General 
Desmichels, a misunderstanding, the flame of which 
Abd-el-Kader skillfully fanned. 

Every ambitious chief has not only to combat the 
enemy in open fight, but contend with the treaghe- 
ries and conspiracies of his own countrymen, who, 
jealous of his elevation, seek only to overthrow him, 
even if he be the defender of the faith. This was 
what happened to Abd-el-Kader. Many kaids de- 
clared against him. Mustapha-Ben-Israel, the chief 
of the Douaires, raised the standard of revolt, made 
a night attack on the Emir, (the 12th April, 1834,) 
defeated him signally, in spite of his valiant resist- 
ance, and he would have taken him prisoner or 
killed him if one of his faithful companions had not 
dragged him out of the fight and put him on horse- 
back. At this news some other malcontent chiefs 
rose against him, and it was again General Desmi- 
chels who came to his assistance, rejecting at the 
same time the alliance of old Mustapha-Ben-lsrael, 
and sending to Abd-el-Kader muskets and powder. 
He also assumed such a military attitude as to facili- 
tate for Abd-el-Kader the means of taking his 
revenge. Our occupation as yet only comprehended 
Algiers, Bona, Bougie, Oran, Mostaganem, and 
Arzew, and we were every where blockaded by the 
enemy. Put bythe Desmichels’ treaty in possession 
of all the provinces of Oran, Abd-el-Kader conceived 
the project of subduing the province of Algiers, and 
that of Tittery. He crossed the Cheliff, entered 
Medeah in triumph, deprived those holding authority 
of office, appointed others, drove away the tribes 
which had submitted, and returned within his fron- 
tiers. General Trézel, who had succeeded General 
Desmichels at Oran, marched against the Emir: he 
attacked him at Macta, though the enemy’s army 
was six times more numerous than his own. Un- 
fortunately, the day, brilliantly commenced, termina- 
ted by a defeat (28th June, 1835 ;) surprised in a defile 
of Macta, the line of the wounded and the baggage was 
broken, and it was only by performing prodigies of 
valor, and after having had five hundred killed, that 
General Trézel succeeded in effecting his retreat.* 


* M. Boissonnet, the officer having the chief command 
over the fortress where Abd-el-Kader was confined, has 
added some notes to the article we are now translating, 
which vindieate Abd-el-Kader from the misrepresenta- 
tions which the writer of the article pear genes anf 
makes. According to the opinion generally received, 
General Trézel marched against the Emir to chastise 
him for having the first violated the Desmichels’ treaty. 
This is not the ease. M. Boissonnet says—* The Emir 
had not gone beyond the limits of the territory which 
the treaty had assigned him. He was preparing, no 
doubt, to fight us, not believing in the duration of the 


The news of this first reverse excited in France 
public opinion against the system of hesitation which 
had so far been followed, and made the Government 
adopt a firmer line of conduct. Marshal Clausel was 
sent to take a fulminating revenge on Abd-el-Kader. 
He marched (3d December, 1835) without striking 
a blow, on Mascara, the capital of the Emir, which 
he found ruined and abandoned; and after having 
completely destroyed that town he returned to Oran. 
He was, however, again in motion on the 8th of 
January, 1836, toward Tlemsin, of which he took 
possession. There he raised, on those very persons 
who had asked our aid, our friends the Coulouglis, 
those famous contributions which caused so many 
disparaging commentaries; and after these two rapid 
dashes at a campaign, during which Abd-el-Kader 
had not ceased to accompany him at a discreet dis- 
tance, the marshal returned to Algiers, persuaded, 
as far as we can judge from his bulletins, that he had 
exterminated Abd-el-Kader. Sometime after Gene- 
ral D’Arlanges set out from Oran to conduct a con- 
voy of provisions to Tlemsin, where works of com- 
munication with the sea were to be executed. 
During his march he met the Emir, who was return- 
ing from the frontiers of Morocco with considerable 
forces. The combat was sharp, and the French 
troops were repulsed with loss (24 and 25 April, 
1836.) 

This check, added to that of the first expedition to 
Constantine, provoked a more energetic mode of 
action. General Bugeaud was commanded to bring 
Abd-el-Kader into inaction, either by a treaty of 
peace or by arms, whilst General Damremont 
directed a new expedition upon Constantine, which 
this time was carried by assault, though not without 
considerable loss. Repulsed in his pacific over- 
tures, General Bugeaud attacked his enemy at the 
passage of the Sikak (6 July, 1836) and completely 
defeated him. From twelve to fifteen hundred 
Arabs were killed or wounded; but, instead of pur- 
suing the consequences of this victory, he allowed 
the Emir to take breath, to re-establish himself in 
his authority, and some months after treated with 
him on the same footing as if he had himself been 
beaten. During the interview which took place 
between Abd-el-Kader and General Bugeaud the 
latter showed a rudeness (he forcibly lifted his inter- 
locutor from the ground) and a pride which singu- 
larly contrasted with the clauses of the treaty. This 
treaty of Tafna, so warmly criticised on all sides, 
delivered to Abd-el-Kader almost three-fourths of 
Algeria (the provinces of Oran, of Tittery, and a part 
of that of Algiers,) and gave him permission to buy 
in France gunpowder, sulphur, and the arms of 
which he might have need. (Article 7 of the 
treaty.) 

The execution of this treaty, however, raised up 


eace; but it was General Trézel who went to attack 
fim in his territory, while our territory was pail’ 38 
spected. As to the question of domination over suc ad 
such category of Mussulmans, the Emir had again : 
treaty in his favor, thongh therein was the real cause 0 
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numerous difficulties. The question of frontier was 
very important : Abd-el-Kader availed himself of the 
obscurity of the treaty to extend his territory in the 
East, and unceasingly eluded all our proposals for 
arranging difficulties. In the month of December, 
1837, he placed his camp in the neighborhood of 
Hamza, where he received the submission of all 
the tribes of those countries. The progressof Abd- 
el-Kader cast alarm to the extremity of the Mitidja, 
and Marshal Vallée saw himself obliged, to calm 
and check fears which were spreading, to establish 
a camp of two thousand five hundred men on the 
heights of Khamis. Meanwhile we saw arriving 
amongst us the remnant of the tribe of the Ouled- 
Zeitoun, which the Emir had without warning at- 
tacked and massacred under the pretence that they 
had revolted against his authority. At the same 
time he appointed a kaid for the Sebaou, a country 
situated between tho Oued-Khadara and the moun- 
tains. These two acts appeared at that time a 
flagrant violation of the treaty of Tafna.* They 
induced the Governor-General to make protestations 
so energetic, that Abd-el-Kader consented at last to 
name an agent to discuss the bases of the interpre- 
tative convention of the second article of the treaty 
bearing date 30 May, 1837. Mouloud-Ben-Arach, 
who had gone to Paris to offer to the king presents 
sent by his master, was entrusted with the negotia- 
tions. On his return to Algiers, he signed, the 14th 
July, 1838, in virtue of the powers with which he 
was invested, a complementary agreement, which 
modified three articles of the treaty. The Emir 
made use of the peace to regulate the administration 
of the tribes under his government. Mohammed-el- 
Berkani was re-established at Medeah as khalifa: 
in the east, on the declivities south of the Jurjura, 
he confided the power to Ben-Salem; to Ben-Allat 
for the country of Miliana; to Ben-Arach in the 
Lower Cheliff ; Mascara obeyed his brother-in-law 
Ben-Tarmi; at Tlemsin the authority was in the 
hands of Bou-Hamedi. All these personages be- 
longed to illustrious families of Marabouts, and en- 
joyed through that circumstance alone a considerable 
influence over the populations. Each of these vast 
cireumscriptions of command was subdivided into 
districts of less extent, at the head of which he 
placed chiefs, who exercised, with the title of agha, 
un administrative and military authority. The 
* This reproach has no better foundation than that re- 
garding the Desmichels’ treaty. Let us hear M. Bois- 
sonnet: ‘It is verv evident that we had no right of 
jurisdiction beyond the Oued-Khadara: the Emir was 
there in his own territory. The Arab text of the treaty 
was formal in this respect. It is not true, moreover, 
that the Emir caused the tribe of the Ouled-Zeitoun to 
be massacrea. This, an entirely military tribe, had re- 
fused to pay taxes, and had fought against the Emir. It 
only lost fifty-two men in the fight—only one lost his 
life afterward. Surely this chastisement cannot be 
called a massacre. We ought now, more than ever, to 
be just to the Emir. My conviction is that we have no 
act of bad faith to reproach the Emir with, and that it 
is unjustly that we accuse him of the rupture of the 
Desmichels and Bugeaud treaties. These two treaties, 
in the spirit even of those who contracted them, were 
not made to last; but their violation comes from our 


generals, who found them impolitic. Your proofs? you 
usk me. They are in the very text of the treaties.’? — 


whole of the organization adopted by the Emir 
seemed inspired by these two principal thoughts: 
first, to kindle and maintain religious fervor in the 
tribes, by making it serve to fortify the administra- 
tion ; secondly, to give to the population a vigorous 
and military constitution, in order to prepare it to 
expel, by a unanimous and energetic effort, the 
Christians from the African soil. 

In the event of hostilities recommencing, Abd-el- 
Kader had created a second line of defenses in the 
interior, to the rear of the towns on the frontiers of 
the Lesser Desert. Thus to the south of Medeah 
he had established a military station, and magazines 
at Boghar; to the south of Mostaganem he had 
raised up Tekendempt from its ruins: more to the 
west Saida corresponded to Mascara ; finally, to the 
south of Tlemsin, he erected the post of Sebdou. 
He made his establishments serve to augment his 
means of action over the tribes of the south. He 
appointed a khalifa for all this nomadic population, 
who came annually to receive his supplies of grain 
in the Tell. His influence extended as far as the 
oases of Sahara, which formerly were dependent on 
Constantine, and where our Cheikh-el-Arab hed not 
been able to get his authority admitted. The pas- 
sage of a French army across the Portes-de-Fer 
caused an immense impression among the natives: 
this bold act struck our enemies with astonishment. 
Abd-el-Kader profited skillfully from this occasion to 
declare war along the whole line, and to arrive at 
the realization of the projects which the treaty of 
Tafna had given him the time and the means of 
ripening. He wrote to the Governor-General a 
letter, of which this is the translation: ‘{ have 
already written to you that all the Arabs in these 
regions and along these coasts are agreed, and that 
no other words are breathed by them but those 
which demand the holy war. I have employed my 
efforts to change their ideas, but no one wishes the 
continuation of the peace. They are all agreed to 
carry on the holy war, and I can do nothing but 
yield to them, in order to be faithful to our holy law 
which commands it. Also I do not betray you, and 
I warn you of what is going on. Send back my 
Oukil from Oran, in order that he may return to his 
family. Be prepared, since all the Mussulmans are 
about to commence the holy war against you.” 

Emboldened by the imprudent security of Marshal 
Vallée, who had permitted him to prepare every 





| thing for a general insurrection, Abd-el-Kader gives 
(14 December, 1839) the signal of a deadly struggle. 
| Our colonists, taken by surprise in the Mitidja, are 
| massacred by the Hadjoutes, our establishments 
burned and pillaged; the scouts of the enemy pene- 
| trate to the very walls of Algiers; in effect, we no 
longer possess any other territories than those com- 
prised within our fortifications. * 


* “¢ Marshal Vallée could not hinder the movements of 
the Emir, who was master in his own dominions. It 
‘was contrary to his wish and command that the colo- 
' nists had dispersed themselves in the plain. The mar- 
| shal had declared war by violating the treaty, and 


| 


| traversing, by force of arms, the territory of the Emir on 
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At the news of this general raising of bucklers, 
the Duke of Orleans had asked permission to take 
an active part in the war. He landed at Algiers 
with the Duke d’Aumale the 13th April, 1840. But 
the operations of the vast plan followed by General 
Vallee brought no decisive result, although in twenty 
bloody actions the French army had given to the 
natives a high idea of its bravery. General Bugeaud 
was appointed (December, 1840) to take the place 
of Marshal Vallée, with the express mission to de- 
stroy the power of Abd-el-Kader, and to subdue all 
Algeria. Some months after the campaign had been 
begun, he had destroyed Tekendempt, Boghar, Tha- 
za—new fortresses built by Abd-el-Kader; he had 
taken Mascara, carried away herds of cattle de- 
stroyed the crops of the hostile tribes, and oceasioned 
in the ranks of the Emir a great number of defections. 
In the following campaign, at the commencement of 
1842, he had made Mascara be permanently occupied 
by General de Lamoriciére, who thence carried on 
military operations in all directions, The enemy 
was reduced to the defensive; and France declared 
finally, by the mouth of the king, that the soil of 
Africa was to be henceforth and forever French. 

From that moment, Abd-el-Kader was treated not 
as a sovereign prince, but asa rebel. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine how much genius and activity he ex- 
pended in this last struggle. Toward the middle of 
the year 1842, Abd-el-Kader, after a vigorous resist- 
anee, had lost five-sixths of his dominions, all his 
forts, or war-dep6ts, his regular army, and the pres- 
tige of his previous situation. The theatre of this 
war was concentrated between the Cheliff and the 
Mina, in a district about twenty-five leagues square. 
Yet the indomitable Emir did not lose his courage : 
followed by some thousands of horsemen, he went 
from tribe to tribe, destroying the effect of each of 
our expeditions, and rekindling again at every point 
the conflagration which we had just extinguished. 
He thus wrote to the tribes that hesitated between 
him and the French: 

‘You abandon, then, the faith of your fathers; 
and you surrender yourselves, like cowards, to the 
Christians! Have you not enough of courage and 
perseverance to support still, for some time longer, 
the evils of war? A few more months of resistance 
—and you will weary out the infidels who pollute 
your soil. But, if you are no longer true believers 
—if you make a shameful renouncement of your re- 
ligion, and of all the blessings which God has pro- 
mised you, do not expect that you will obtain repose 


his return from Constantine. More than fifteen days 
before attacking our colonists in the Mitidja, the Emir 
had announced the epoch when he intended to commence 
hostilities, conforming thereby to the old traditions of 
chivalry, which I have myself seen the Arabs giving 
proofs of remembering on more than one oceasion. Be- 
sides, our disasters in the Mitidja were a very small 
affuir. I do not believe that ten colonists were massa- 
cred at that time; and the material losses were almost 
nothing, and have since been met by indemnities more 
than sufficient to cover the losses. Our establishments 
were of the greatest insignificance beyond those fortified 
lines which the sage foresight of Marshal Vallée had 
caused to be executed with so much ardor in the winter 
1839 to 1840.”’—Boissonnet. 





by this disgraceful feebleness. As long as a breath 
of life remains to me I shall make war on the Chris- 
tians, and I shall follow you like your shadow. [ 
shall reproach you face to face with your shame: to 
punish you for your cowardice, I shall disturb your 
sleep with musket-shots—which will rattle round 
your douars grown Christian.”’ 

The Emir multiplied himself (so to speak) by the 
rapidity of his movements, which necessitated the 
dispersion of the French troops. When he was 
thought in the south, it was suddenly learned that 
he had surprised and decimated the tribes established 
at the bottom of the valley of Cheliff. Thence pass- 
ing over eighty kilometers in a single march, he un- 
expectedly falls on the Ouled-Khouidem; thence, 
by a march as rapid, he rushes on the Idama—from 
whom he carries off a considerable booty. After 
having placed his plunder with the Beni-Ouragh, he 
advances to within twenty kilometers of Mascara. 
Terror seizes all the subject tribes: they come im- 
ploring General de Lamoriciére to protect them. 
He replies to them, that they must defend them- 
selves; and that, for the time being, he thinks it 
more important to complete the dispersion of Abd-el- 
Kader’s partisans, still assembled in the desert. Jn 
effect, without pre-occupying itself otherwise with 
the movements of the Emir, the column advances to- 
ward the south, to the sources of the Taguin; but 
without coming up to the Emir’s followers—who fly 
before it. On its return, whilst our troops were oc- 
cupied in emptying the silos of the enemy on the 
banks of the Riou, Abd-el-Kader is pillaging our al- 
lies in the neighborhood : a sharp combat takes place 
at Isna; the enemy is dispersed, and Abd-el-Kader 
himself is on the point of being made prisoner—his 
horse having fallen down among rocks. After this 
defeat the Emir retired, and our troops returned to 
Mascara, at the end of Nov., 1842. Yet Abd-el- 
Kader, who had quietly allowed us to ravage and 
subdue the tribes of the Ouarsenis, suddenly re- 
appeared in the midst of the country we had just been 
traversing. 

He had found a new element of resistance in the 
succor given him by the Kabyles of Bougie, driven 
by him to a demonstration against Cherchell. This 
last attempt was defeated by General Bugeaud, who 
did not hesitate in the heart of winter to march into 
the steep and precipitous regions of the Jur-jura, to 
dissolve the hostile gathering. During the months 
of March and April, 1843, incessant razzias made 
against the rebellious tribes, and crowned by the 
dashing attack of the Duke d’Aumale (who carried 
off, at full gallop, the Zmalah of Abd-el-Kader) pre- 
cipitated his ruin: the last combat on the Oued- 
Mulah finished it. The Emir lost in this battle all 
that remained of his regular cavalry, and his bravest 
lieutenant—Sidi-Embarek, the one-eyed. Hunted 
at the same time by French troops and by Arab 
tribes, who had yielded only to victorious courage, 
Abd-el-Kader devided to take refuge on the frontier 
of the empire of Morocco. His appeals stirred up 
the populations there ; and soon, in spite of the hesi- 
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tations of the emperor, he succeeded in dragging 
those populations into the quarrel. The war of 
France with Morocco was the work of the inde- 
fagitable Emir. We know how Marshal Bugeaud 
calmed at Isly the ardor of these new foes, while 
the Prince de Joinville operated with the same intent 
and result at Tangiers and Mogador. 

After the battle of Isly, one of two things was to 
be done: either to profit from the victory by imme- 
mediately forcing the emperor to deliver up Abd-el- 
Kader, or to trust to events easy to foresee. The 


latter course was chosen. To judge correctly of the 


state of things, we must put ourselves for a moment 
in the place of the men who stood face to face with 
each other. Abd-er-Rhaman and Abd-el-Kader 
could have nothing in their hearts but sentiments of 
hatred, of fear, and of distrust for each other. No 
doubt religion imposes it as a duty on all Musselmans 
to combat for the law of the Prophet—which de- 
mands the extermination, if not the conversion of all 
Christians ; but they by no means had both the same 
iaterest to constitute themselves the champions of 
Islamism. Abd-er-Rhaman had an empire to con- 
serve, Whilst Abd-el-Kader had one to conquer. 
And even supposing that the Emperor of Morocco 
had sincerely joined the Emir to combat the infidels, 
which of the two would have obtained the greater 
glory therefrom? On every occasion the troops of 
Morocco would have hastened to obey the voice of 
the pious chief; the Berber mountaineers (whose 
fidelity to the emperor is far from being steady) 
would have been the first to range themselves under 
the banner of the new Cherif—for Abd-el-Kader pro- 
claims himself a descendant of the Prophet. Abd-el- 
Kader, after he had been thrust back with the wreck 
of the tribes which had followed his fortune, was 
placed in the alternative either of dethroning Abd-er- 
Rhaman, or of abdicating all action over the aflairs 
of Algeria. He tried first by the way of negotia- 
tions, then by force, one of those revolutions so fre- 
quent in the annals of Islamism. 

Without resources, in the midst of irritated popu- 
lations, in open conflict with the acknowledged chief 
of his religion, wandering like a lion pursued by the 
hunters, with no other country than his horse, no 
other shelter but his tent, no other kingdom but the 
desert, the great Emir still inspired terror, and obliged 
his enemies to keep on foot an army of twenty-four 
‘thousand men, to guard themselves against him. 

In the month of November, 1847, being encamped 
at Tzalin in the Rif, Abd-el-Kader sent to the em- 
peror his Khalifat, Bou-Hamedi, to make propositions 
of peace. Anxious from not receiving any news 
from Bou-Hamedi, and presuming that he was about 
to have an engagement with the emperor’s troops, 
he quitted the position of Zalin, and encamped on 
the left bank of the Malouina, at a place called Ener- 
ma. Having on the one side the river, and on the 
other the mountains of Kedbana (whose inhabitants 
wished to remain neuter) his Deira was in a position 
easy to be defended by a handfull of warriors. On 
the 9th December, two horsemen of the emperor, 





accompanied by a servant of Bou-Hamedi, brought 
him a letter from Mouley-Abd-er-Rhaman, and an- 
other from bis Khalifat. The emperor said to him 
in substance that he could listen to no proposition 
from him as long as he remained in the country; 
that if he was willing to come to Fez, he would be 
treated as well as he could desire; that his horse- 
men and his infantry would be ineorporated with the 
troops of Morocco; that the population of the Deira 
would receive lands, etc.; that, if he refused these 
propositions, the path to the desert was free; and 
that he could take it, if he was not disposed to aceept 
either of these two offers. Abd-el-Kader imme- 
diately took his resolution: he sent away the horse- 
men of Morocco without giving them any reply, and 
assembled all the population of the Deira, as well as 
his regular troops. He shows them, without con- 
cealing any thing, what was his situation: he tells 
them that he is determined to try fortune once more 
—that he would attempt to take prisoner one of the 
sons of the emperor, in order to get his Khalifat sent 
back—that if he should conquer, he would continue 
his march to the west, where the Deira would have 
to rejoin him—that, if he was conquered, the Deira 
would probably be pillaged; but, that there would 
be always time enough to seek refuge among the 
French. 

The following was his plan of operations: he sent 
off his infantry in the direction of the Moroccan camp 
—which was, according to some, at Aioun-Keart; 
according to others, at Ain-Tigaout. The Moroccan 
camps (according to the same sources of information) 
appear to have been concentrated toward the one or 
the other of these two points, without, however, 
being so completely united as to form only a single 
camp. Abd-el-Kader rejoined his infantry on the 
10th December, in the evening: he had with him 
from a thousand to twelve hundred cavalry, and 
from eight hundred to a thousand men on foot—he 
had left his cannons at the Deira. His intention was 
to make a night-attack on the Moroccans. To fa- 
cilitate it, he invented the following stratagem : four 
horses, smeared all over with pitch, were laden with 
dry herbs, which had been pounded with the hand till 
they were as soft as tow. The herbs were also 
smeared with pitch. Four foot soldiers, who re- 
ceived each a hundred douras in advance, led these 
animals. They were, on arriving near the Moroc- 
can camp, to set fire to the inflammable materials 
with which the horses were Jaden. Thanks to this 
stratagem, as bold as ingenious, the Emir surprised 
in the night of the Lith to the 12th of November the 
Moroccan camps. This sudden attack caused great 
losses to the maghzen of the emperor; but Abd-el- 
Kader had to do with an enemy so numerous, that, 
instead of finding defenses to overcome which were 
nearly useless, he was thrust back by a compact 
mass. He therefore rallied his Deira, and concen- 
trated all his followers toward the mouth of the Mu- 
louina, between the left bank of that river and the 
sea. The Moroecan camps continued to draw closer 
the circle that enveloped the enemy. Closely hem. 
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med in on the banks of the river, and unable to resist 
the superiority of numbers, the Emir (thinking less 
of himself than of those dear to and dependent on 
him) resolved to send across the baggage, the women, 
and the children of his companions into the plain of 
Triffa, in order to save them from the attacks of the 
enemy. The commencement of the passage of the 
river was the signal for a combat, which the Moroc- 
can Kabyles, excited by the attraction of booty, fu- 
riously began. But the horsemen of the Emir sus- 
tained to the end their old reputation, aud accom- 
plished their generous mission: they resisted the 
whole day; not a mule, nor any part of the baggage 
were taken. After having thus sent his Deira over 
into the French territory, to protect it from the pil- 
lage of the Moroccans, the Emir left it; and, accom- 
panied by a few of his followers, took refuge among 
a fraction of the Beni- Snassen—who had remained 
faithful to his cause. It was in that direction that 
he expected to gain the south. But the vigilance of 
General de Lamoriciére prevented the execution of 
the project. 

*T had been informed,’’ says the general, in his 
report, ‘that the Emir had reached the country of 
the Beni-Snassan ; but his difficulty was how to get 
out of it. Now those among the Beni-Snassan the 
best disposed toward him, are precisely those who 
are nearest to our territory. The defile which opens 
into the plain by the country of these Beni-Snassan, 
has its issue at about a league and a half from the 
frontier. I determined to guard this passage: and 
what induced me to do so was, that the brother of 
the Kaid of Ouchda had written to us that very 
evening, urging us to watch in that direction—by 
which the Emir would no doubt pass. But it was 
necessary to take this step without exciting the sus- 
picion of the tribes who were encamped along the 
route. 

‘With this purpose, two detachments of twenty 
picked spahis, having white bournous on—command- 
ed, the first by Lieutenant Bon-Krauia, and the other 
by Under-lieutenant Brahim—were entrusted with 
this commission. The first went to the defile itself, 
and the second had an intermediate position between 
that point and our camp. The cavalry saddled their 
horses, and the rest of the column was ready to set 
out at the first order. Finally, in order to be pre- 
pared for every contingency, after having calculated 
the probable march of the Emir, I ordered my men 
under arms at two. o’clock in the morning, to lead 
my column to the frontier. I had scarcely marched 
a league and a half when some horsemen, sent back 
by Lieutenant Bon-Krauia, informed me that he had 
come up with Abd-el-Kader, and that a fight had 
begun. The second detachment went to the succor, 


and I did the same (as fast as possible) with all the 
cavalry. It was about three o’clock in the morning. 
Continuing my march, I received deputies from the 
Deira—who came to offer submission, and to whom 
I gave the Aman as I trotted rapidly on, sending 
them to my camp to seek for letters. 

“Finally, some instants after, I met Lieutenant 


Bon-Krauia himself, who was returning with two 
of the men most devoted to the Emir, and who were 
commissioned to tell me that Abd-el-Kader, seeing 
that he could not enter the plain and accomplish his 
project, wished to submit. Bon-Krauia had himself 
spoken with the Emir, who had given him a sheet 
of paper, on which he had placed his seal; bat on 
which the mist, the rain, and the night had hindered 
him from writing any thing. It was also impossible 
for me to write for the same reason, and I had not 
my seal with me. The men were urgent in wish- 
ing for something which should prove that they had 
spoken to me. I handed them my sabre and the seal 
of Colonel Bazaine, giving them at the same time the 
most solemn promise of Aman. The two deputies 
asked me to let them be accompanied by Bon- 
Krania, whom I therefore sent with four spahis. 
All this was done while we were marching; for I 
wished to arrive before the dawning of the day at 
the point of our frontier, the nearest to the defile of 
Kerbous. 

** Arrived at this point toward half-past five, I re- 
mained there till half-past eleven. I received no re- 





ply ; but I was well convinced that the presence of 
the cavalry would make the Emir give up all inten. 
tion of crossing the plain. At this moment, I was 
obliged to make different arrangements. Our skir- 
mishers had met and brought to me many regular 
horsemen, who were wandering about at venture— 
perhaps with the design of rejoining Abd-el-Kader. 
I Jearned from them that the Deira which had sent 
me the Aman, but which had not yet received it, 
had been assailed by the Mesirdas the preceding 
night and pillaged, and that these men were disposed 
to continue their attacks and robberies. 

‘‘T therefore sent Colonel Moutauban with five 
hundred cavalry, to bivouac near the Deira. I dis- 
patched Colonel Macmahon to encamp near the 
wells of Sidi-Bon-Djenan with the Zouaves and the 
battalion of the ninth of the line; and, after having 
passed two hours more in observation, I regained 
my camp with the rest of my troops. The coming 
of all the men with whom I had spoken this evening 
showed me the low estate into which the Emir had 
fallen, and the real alarm into which our few mus- 
ket-shots had put him. I was under this impression 
when Bon-Krauia and the two deputies of Abd-el- 
Kader returned. He brought me back my sabre and 
the seal of Colonel Bazaine, and besides a letter from ° 





the Emir, written by Mustapha-Ben-Thami. Bon- 
| Krauia and his two companions have set out again 
| this evening: the four spahis had remained with the 
Emir, who had been very glad of their guard for the 
security of his family among the Beni-Snassen. I 
have given to Bon-Krauia four other picked spahis, 
and with these eight men he will be as strong as all 
the escort of him against whom the Empire of Mo- 
rocco was up in arms the day before yesterday, with 
thirty-eight thousand men.” 
Such is the detailed recital of General de Lamori- 
| ciére, who took such an active part in the surrender 
‘of Abd-el-Kader. On the 23rd December, the Emir 
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came to entrust himself, with his family, to the | 
generosity of France. The 24th Janauary, in the 
afiernoon, he was.received at the marabout of Sidi- 
Brahim by Colonel de Montauban, who was soon 
joined by Generals de Lamoriciére and Cavaignac. 
An hour after, conveyed to Djemma-Gazouat, he 
was presented to the Governor-general, the Duke 
D’Aumale, who had arrived there that morning, and 
to whom he gave his horse in sign of submission. 
The Duke D’Aumale ratified the word given by 
General de Lamoriciére—that Abd-el-Kader should 
he conducted to Alexandria or St. Jean D’Acre, 
“with the firm hope that the king will give his 
sanction to it.” The 25th January, Abd-el-Kader 
embarked for Oran, and from Oran the Asmodée 
conveyed him to Toulon, where he arrived the 29th 
with his family and suite. After having passed in 
the lazaretto the time required by the quarantine, he 
was transferred to Fort Lamalgue. Since the revo- 
volution of February, the Emir has recalled to the 
French goverment the conditions on which he had 
submitted, and demanded the execution of the formal 
promise which General de Lamoriciére and the 
Duke D’Aumale had given him; but, up to the pre- 
sent time, all that has been done has been to render 
his captivity as little painful and burdensome as pos- 
sible. From Toulon, the Emir was at first transfer- 
red with his suite to the castle of Pau; then, in No- 
vember, 1848, to that of Ambois, near Blois, where 
he is still residing. 

Abd-el-Kader is now forty five years of age. His 
face is pale, and of a regular beauty—full of gravity 
and melancholy. His eyes have an expression of 
fatigue and of suffering. He has a black beard and 
a small mustache. A veil of silk, whose folds fall 
on each side of his face, is fixed round his head by a 
large cord, rising in triple pile. A kaik of brown 
serge is so made as to show the extremities of his 
naked arms. His language abounds in metaphorical 
expressions. 

‘You must suffer from cold?” said the prefect to 
him, who had come to receive him. 

“Oh, no,” replied he, ‘the warmth of your friend- 
ship melts for me the frost of the air.’’ 





\ 


The Tzmala (family and suite) of the Emir at his 
arrival amounted to ninety-six persons. It is re- 
duced through death and other circumstances by 
more than a fourth, consisting now of seventy per- 
sons: namely—twenty-three men, twenty-three 
women, and twenty-four children. All the Tzmala 
practices a great frugality : none of its members has 
any other fortune but some cluthes and books: the 
Emir alone brought into France a few thousand 
frances, arising from the sale of his horses, It is 
from this slender store that he takes when he wishes 
to satisfy his benevolent feelings—on leaving Pau he 
gave 300 francs to the poor. Every day (at three 
o’clock in the afternoon) the Tzmala meets for 
prayer; this is followed by the reading of the Koran. 
The Emir passes the rest of his time in reading and 
meditation. Such is the man who is waiting for his 
liberty from the generosity of France. 

In translating this article, we have permitted our- 
selves a few trifling modifications and ubridegments 
Besides its fullness and distinctness, it is written in 
a fair and generous spirit, and without any of that 
grandiloquent and low-bred boasting which is the 
form that French vanity has generally taken since 
the time of the empire. The article receives an ad- 


| ditional interest from one of the latest acts of Louis 


Napoleon—the liberation of Abd-el-Kader. As the 
Emir surrendered on the condition of being sent to 
Alexandria or to Acre, his restoration to freedom, 
after an imprisonment of five years, must be viewed 
as very tardy and insufficient justice. Some persons 
have been contrasting Louis Napoleon’s conduct in 
this matter with that of the governments which pre- 
ceded him. They surely forget that Louis-Philippe 
lost his throne only a few weeks after the arrival of 
Abd-el-Kader in France; while Louis Napoleon 
has held supreme power during four of the five years 
that Abd-el-Kader was treacherously and basely con- 
fined. Room here, therefore, for magnaminity there 
was none—even if Louis Napoleon were capable 
thereof: in giving Abd-el-Kader not an absolute but 
a conditional liberty, he has made a most imperfect 
atonement for an iniquity in which he himself has 
had the principal share. 
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Steep! all else is dreaming, 
Lowly droops the bell; 

Only moonlight beaming 
O’er the dozing dell. 


Only dews are weeping 
Over mead and brake, 

All things woo thy sleeping, 
Naught thy slumber ’Il wake. 


List! the quiet billow, 





Knell of mighty fleets, — 


Now so near thy pillow, 
Drowsy measure beats. 


Oh! the earth is kindly— 
Thankless hearts we lift— 

On our eyelids blindly 
Falls her loving gift 


Sleep she gives and waking, 
In the eastern skies. 

We, for visions breaking, 
Close our willful eyes. 








THE DEATH OF THE VETERAN. 


BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


From hill to hill the ‘* good news ran”’ as swift as signal fires ; 

From shore to sea, from gulf to land, and all along the wires :— 

And presently from wharf to wharf the cannons made reply— 

And in the city’s crowded streets was heard the newsman’s cry. 
Bright grew the matron’s face when I the victory began ; 

Pale waxed the young wife’s cheek when she heard who had led the van; 
And struggling with the mists of age that veiled his eye and ear, 

The grandsire raised his palsied hand and feebly strove to hear. 

And when [ read the story, how, amid the flying balls, 

The brave lieutenant bore the flag, and scaled the shattered walls, 

The matron and the young wife stood too terrified for tears, 

While flamed the old man’s cheek with red it had not known for years 
But when [ read, that as the flag in triumph o’er him flew, 

How twenty bullets hewed his breast and cleaved it through and through— 
The mother heaved a short, deep groan, and sunk into her chair ; 

The wife fell on the matron’s breast and swooned in her despair ; 

And like a wounded, dying stag, lodged in some old retreat, 

That hears the still approaching hounds and staggers to his feet, 

The veteran struggled from his chair and raised himself upright ; 

His eye a moment kindled with its long-forgotten light— 

So firm he strode across the room, so martial was his air, 

You scarce had guessed that ninety years had whitened through his hair ; 
Then from the wainscot took his sword, where it had hung so long, 
Memorial of many a field—the weak against the strong; 

Of fields where Justice armed the few with consecrated brands, 

And lodged a nation’s destiny in their devoted hands ; 

And, gazing on the blade, he said, ‘“‘ thou art as keen and bright 

As when in those old trying times we battled for the right ; 

As when we wintered in the snow within the mountain gorge, 

And from our starving ranks still hurled defiance to King George ; 

As when beside the Brandywine we fought the whole day through, 
Till fields had changed their mantle, and the river changed its hue ; 

As when, ’mid grinding gulfs of ice upon a Christmas night, 

We crossed the roaring Delaware, and put the foe to flight! 

It may be this old arm of mine is not as steady now, 

As when it drew against Burgoyne, or cleaved the ranks of Howe ; 
The hand may tremble on the hilt, the heart within is strong, 

And God, who strengthened once the right, will not-uphold the wrong. 
What! have they ta’en the last support that propped my honored wall ? 
Shall the name become tradition, and the stately roof-tree fall? 

Was ’t not enough that he who, through the woods and tangled brakes, 
Spread terror o’er the savage from the gulf unto the lakes ; 

And who, beside the bloody Thames, left death where’er he sped, 

Till the fate which he was hurling round recoiled upon his head ? 
Was ’t not enough ?—speak thou, my friend, old comrade, thou wert there, 
Who in the days aforetime drove the Lion to his lair ; 

Twice drove him from our shore, and chased the red wolf to his den! 
Was’t not enough, but must I hear the death-note sound again ? 

And has our banner waved abroad—the martial trumpet pealed— 

And foemen bristled on the plain, and we not in the field ? 

Old sword, in this our winter, shall they call to us in vain, 

Who reaped the crimson harvest with a Washington and Wayne? 
No! come, my trusty champion, till the field be cleared and won, 

And the foe be left in prostrate ranks to bleach beneath the sun. 
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Ho! now, is ’t blood which stains you, or 


Is’t age which dims my vision, or the fly 


Ts ’t the beating of my heart I hear, or cal 


the shameful blush of rust ? 
ing smoke and dust‘ 
ling drum at hand; 


Or grows my step unsteady, or does battle shake the land ? 
The drums grow loud and louder with the bugle’s dreadful note— 
The smoke-wreaths thicken round me, and the dust is in my throat! 


Hark! hark! I hear the order, and it bids 


me mount the wall ; 


I know the geueral’s voice—I obey him, though I fall ! 

Yes! I will plant my country’s flag upon the topmost stone— 

For when her fate demands it, what should I care for my own? 
But how the loud walls totter—thicker, darker rolls the smoke, 
And all the air is turned to dust! I stumble and I choke! 

One solid thrust to plant the staff—there—let the eagle soar !” 

He cried, and reeling, clasped his breast—he fell—and all was o’er. 
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PARLEZ VOUS FRANCAITS. 
AN ADVENTURE 1N ROUEN. 


[FROM TAIT’S EDINBURG MAGAZINE.] 


‘““PaRLEZ vous Francais?’’—Many persons to 
whom this question is put will bluntly answer, 
‘‘No,”’ and that’s exactly my predicament. I can’t 
speak French. I don’t pretend to do it. I never 
did; and, in all human probability, I never shall. 
Do n’t imagine for one instant that I am a gentieman 
*‘ whose education has been neglected,’ as the 
phrase is. Very far from it. To this day I have the 
most vivid recollection of the pains my poor dear 
mother used to be at with ‘‘ Cobwebs to Catch 
Flies”? and “L’Ami des Enfants.” But the “ cob- 
webs” never caught me; and the stories of ‘‘ L’Ami,” 
which, when translated for my benefit by a younger 
sister, I considered infinitely superior in point of 
brilliancy and interest to *‘ Frank” or ‘‘ Rosamond,”’ 
remain to this moment, so far as I am concerned, as 
undecipherable as a Chaldee manuscript, or an epi- 
gram in the Enchorial character. 

In due course of time 1 was consigned to the care 
of the Reverend Dr. Muddlehead. ‘ French, Ger- 
man, dancing, gymnastics, and the use of the globes,” 
were among the more prominent attractions of his 
prospectus. The first-mentioned elements of a 
polite education were imparted by a hairy and 
gigantic Swiss, of the name of Lafargue. Whether, 
under his auspices, I should have entered life as an 
accomplished linguist it is now impossible for me 
to say. My own comfortable conviction is that I 
should. But M. Lafargue was no more than man; 
and the little hand-maiden of our establishment 


parlor—that the maid, the man, and the master 
severally explained their respective ideas upon the 
subject under discussion; and that ultimately the 
man effected a hasty exit from the premises, ap- 
parently with no particular intention of returning in 
a hurry. 

After him came a nice, meek little Parisian, who 
called himself an abbe. He was not the sort of man, 
though, for a French master. He wanted energy, 
both physical and moral, to control the pack of 
boisterous little savages among whom his lot was 
cast. His end was not peace. Adjoining the school- 
room was a long blind passage, used for the pur- 
poses of a lumber closet; it was crammed with 
ricketty chairs, lame forms, desks, packing-cases, 
and a second-hand pulpit. The window had been 
bricked up, and a luxuriant crop of cobwebs and a 
mouldy smell were among the more striking cha- 
racteristics of the apartment. Generally, the French 
lesson took place in the parlor; but one fine frosty 
day Muddlehead gave in to a suggestion that it was 
warmer there than in the school-room, and appro- 
priated the same to his own division—the French 
class being accordingly mustered in the latter. Just 
as the lesson came toa conclusion, J was seized with 
an uncontrollable impulse to perpetrate a most unwar- 
rantable hoax upon the poor, inoffensive little abbe. 
‘¢ Monsieur!’’ I shouted, as he picked up his well- 
worn shovel-hat and bowed courteously to the class, 
‘* Monsieur, dis door non dat pour takee vous out in 





“war n’t going to put up with no foreigneerin’ im- 
pudence—she warn’t.’? What the exact nature of 
the misunderstanding may have been—whether the 
brawany Helvetian may have taken a more romantic 
view of the relation existing between himself and 
the coy damsel than the hand-book of etiquette for 
gentlemen would have warranted, we were never 
able to discover. All I know is, that one morning 
there was a particularly stormy trio in the back- 


1de road!” ‘Ah, c’est ca! Mille remerciments— 
| ne vous derangez pas, monsieur—je vous en prie!”’ 
/exclaimed the unsuspecting victim, as] threw open 
the door of the lumber-closet with a profound salaam. 
‘Merci beaucoup! En face, n’est pas? Adieu, 
messieurs, adieu!’’? Of course, the door was shut 
and locked upon him in an instant. For half a 
minute or so we heard him breaking his shins over 
| a variety of obstacles, still softly murmuring “ Merci 
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From hill to hill the ‘‘ good news ran’’ as swift as signal fires ; 

From shore to sea, from gulf to land, and all along the wires :— 

And presently from wharf to wharf the cannons made reply— 

And in the city’s crowded streets was heard the newsman’s cry. 
Bright grew the matron’s face when I the victory began ; 

Pale waxed the young wife’s cheek when she heard who had led the van ; 
And struggling with the mists of age that veiled his eye and ear, 

The grandsire raised his palsied hand and feebly strove to hear. 

And when [ read the story, how, amid the flying balls, 

The brave lieutenant bore the flag, and scaled the shattered walls, 

The matron and the young wife stood too terrified for tears, 

While flamed the old man’s cheek with red it had not known for years 
But when I read, that as the flag in triumph o’er him flew, 

How twenty bullets hewed his breast and cleaved it through and through— 
The mother heaved a short, deep groan, and sunk into her chair ; 

The wife fell on the matron’s breast and swooned in her despair ; 

And like a wounded, dying stag, lodged in some old retreat, 

That hears the still approaching hounds and staggers to his feet, 

The veteran struggled from his chair and raised himself upright ; 

His eye a moment kindled with its long-forgotten light— 

So firm he strode across the room, so martial was his air, 

You scarce had guessed that ninety years had whitened through his hair ; 
Then from the wainscot took his sword, where it had hung so long, 
Memorial of many a field—the weak against the strong; 

Of fields where Justice armed the few with consecrated brands, 

And lodged a nation’s destiny in their devoted hands ; 

And, gazing on the blade, he said, ‘‘ thou art as keen and bright 

As when in those old trying times we battled for the right ; 

As when we wintered in the snow within the mountain gorge, 

And from our starving ranks still hurled defiance to King George ; 

As when beside the Brandywine we fought the whole day through, 
Till fields had changed their mantle, and the river changed its hue ; 

As when, ’mid grinding gulfs of ice upon a Christmas night, 

We crossed the roaring Delaware, and put the foe to flight! 

It may be this old arm of mine is not as steady now, 

As when it drew against Burgoyne, or cleaved the ranks of Howe; 
The hand may tremble on the hilt, the heart within is strong, 

And God, who strengthened once the right, will not-uphold the wrong. 
What! have they ta’en the Jast support that propped my honored wall ? 
Shall the name become tradition, and the stately roof-tree fall ? 

Was ’t not enough that he who, through the woods and tangled brakes, 
Spread terror o’er the savage from the gulf unto the lakes ; 

And who, beside the bloody Thames, left death where’er he sped, 

Till the fate which he was hurling round recoiled upon his head? 

Was ’t not enough ?—speak thou, my friend, old comrade, thou wert there, 
Who in the days aforetime drove the Lion to his lair ; 

Twice drove him from our shore, and chased the red wolf to his den! 
Was’t not enough, but must I hear the death-note sound again ? 

And has our banner waved abroad—the martial trumpet pealed— 

And foemen bristled on the plain, and we not in the field ? 

Old sword, in this our winter, shall they call to us in vain, 

Who reaped the crimson harvest with a Washington and Wayne? 
No! come, my trusty champion, till the field be cleared and won, 

And the foe be left in prostrate ranks to bleach beneath the sun. 
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Ho! now, is ’t blood which stains you, or the shameful blush of rust ? 
Is’*t age which dims my vision, or the flying smoke and dust? 

Is’t the beating of my heart I hear, or calling drum at hand; 

Or grows my step unsteady, or does battle shake the land ? 

The drums grow loud and louder with the bugle’s dreadful note— 
The smoke-wreaths thicken round me, and the dust is in my throat! 


Hark! hark! I hear the order, and it bids me mount the wall ; 


I know the geueral’s voice—I obey him, 


though I fall! 


Yes! I will plant my country’s flag upon the topmost stone— 

For when her fate demands it, what should I care for my own? 
But how the loud walls totter—thicker, darker rolls the smoke, 
And all the air is turned to dust! I stumble and I choke! 

One solid thrust to plant the staff—there—let the eagle soar !”’ 

He cried, and reeling, clasped his breast—he fell—and all was o’er. 
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PARLEZ VOUS FRANCAIS. 


AN ADVENTURE IN ROUEN. 


[FROM TAIT’S EDINBURG MAGAZINE.] 


‘“PaRLEZ vous Francais?”’—Many persons to 
whom this question is put will bluntly answer, 
‘‘No,”’ and that’s exactly my predicament. I can’t 
speak French. I[ don’t pretend to do it. I never 
did; and, in all human probability, I never shall. 
Don’t imagine for one instant that I am a gentleman 
‘* whose education has been neglected,’’ as the 
phrase is. Very far from it. To this day I have the 
most vivid recollection of the pains my poor dear 
mother used to be at with ‘‘ Cobwebs to Catch 
Flies’? and “L’Ami des Enfants.” But the “ cob- 
webs’”’ never caught me; and the stories of ‘‘ L’Ami,”’ 
which, when translated for my benefit by a younger 
sister, I considered infinitely superior in point of 
brilliancy and interest to “ Frank” or ‘‘ Rosamond,”’ 
remain to this moment, so far as I am concerned, as 
undecipherable as a Chaldee manuscript, or an epi- 
gram in the Enchorial character. 

In due course of time 1 was consigned to the care 
of the Reverend Dr. Muddlehead. “ French, Ger- 
nan, dancing, gymnastics, and the use of the globes,”’ 
were among the more prominent attractions of his 
prospectus. The first-mentioned elements of a 
polite education were imparted by a hairy and 
gigantic Swiss, of the name of Lafargue. Whether, 
under his auspices, I should have entered life as an 
accomplished linguist it is now impossible for me 
to say. My own comfortable conviction is that I 
should. But M. Lafargue was no more than man; 
and the little hand-maiden of our establishment 
“war n’t going to put up with no foreigneerin’ im- 
pudence—she warn’t.’? What the exact nature of 
the misunderstanding may have been—whether the 
brawny Helvetian may have taken a more romantic 
view of the relation existing between himself and 
the coy damsel than the hand-book of etiquette for 
gentlemen would have warranted, we were never 
able to discover. All I know is, that one morning 
there was a particularly stormy trio in the back- 





parlor—that the maid, the man, and the masier 
severally explained their respective ideas upon the 
subject under discussion; and that ultimately the 
man effected a hasty exit from the premises, ap- 
parently with no particular intention of returning in 
a hurry. 

Afier him came a nice, meek little Parisian, who 
called himself an abbe. He was not the sort of man, 
though, for a French master. He wanted energy, 
both physical and moral, to control the pack of 
boisterous little savages among whom his lot was 
vast. His end was not peace. Adjoining the school- 
room was a long blind passage, used for the pur- 
poses of a lumber closet; it was crammed with 
ricketty chairs, lame forms, desks, packing-cases, 
and a second-hand pulpit. The window had been 
bricked up, and a luxuriant crop of cobwebs and a 
mouldy smell were among the more striking cha- 


| racteristics of the apartment. Generally, the French 


lesson took place in the parlor; but one fine frosty 
day Muddlehead gave in to a suggestion that it was 
warmer there than in the school-room, and appro- 
priated the same to his own division—the French 
class being accordingly mustered in the latter. Just 
as the lesson came toaconclusion, If was seized with 
an uncontrollable impulse to perpetrate a most un war- 





| rantable hoax upon the poor, inoffensive little abbe. 
, ** Monsieur!”’ I shouted, as he picked up his well- 
worn shovel-hat and bowed courteously to the class, 
** Monsieur, dis door non dat pour takee vous out in 
de road!” “Ah, c’est ca! Mille remerciments— 
ne vous dérangez pas, monsieur—je vous en prie!”’ 
| exclaimed the unsuspecting victim, as] threw open 
the door of the lumber-closet with a profound salaam. 
‘‘ Merci beaucoup! En face, n’est pas? Adieu, 
messieurs, adieu!’? Ofcourse, the door was shut 
and locked upon him in an instant. For half a 
minute or so we heard him breaking his shins over 
a variety of obstacles, still softly murmuring * Merci 
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beaucoup.”” Then came a tremendous bang, an- 
nouncing to our uncontrollable delight that his 
reverend head had at last come in collison with the 
second-hand pulpit. We could stand it no longer. 
Out we rushed into the play-ground, with a roar of 
laughter which must long have reverberated within 
those inky walls. Half an hour afterward the un- 
lucky prisoner was discovered by the doctor himself, 
tapping like a woodpecker and earnestly imploring 
freedom, pour l'amour de Di-eu ! 

The abbé having very prudently declined to risk 
his neck amongst us any longer, the doctor an- 
nounced that the modern language department would 
in future be superintended by himself. A nice mess 
he made of it! Ultimately, in short, I matriculated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, knowing just about 
as much French as the most illiterate of my cotem- 
poraries; which, as nine out of ten knew none at all, 
is, I am sure, a sufficiently moderate estimate of my 
accomplishments. 

Some venerable female reader may possibly 
imagine that I had waived the incaleulable advan- 
tage of acquiring the modern languages while the 
organs of speech were still young and flexible, in 
order to place myself, unembarrassed bv vicious 
habits of pronunciation, in the hands of those emi- 
nent professors who adorn the halls and cloisters of 
our glorious Alma Mater. Alas! university-men— 
none others, probably—will believe me when I say 
that, from the time of my entering to that of my 
leaving Trinity, not one word of any living language, 
barring my own, ever passed my lips. They formed 
the subject of no lectures—no examinations, that I 
ever heard of. They were certainly included in no 
part of our college routine, and were equally ignored 
for degree. So I left Trinity as ignorant in this re- 
spect as I entered it; that is to say, to the question, 
‘« Parlez-vous Francais?” I bluntly answered, ‘* No.” 

I have heard a good many reasons advanced on 
either side for what appears to me, at this (not very 
great) distance of time, a most unfortunate educa- 
tional fallacy. I am not by any means alluding 
invidiously to our university system, such as it was 
half a dozen years ago, but to the almost exclusive 
preference to this day bestowed upon Greek and 
Latin in nine places of education out of ten; to the 
fact, in short, that the aforesaid nine places the 
modern languages are either burked altogether, or 
treated as a necessary evi!—a flimsy and all but use- 


tree of knowledge. 

Of course, I am not going to enter here upon the 
merits or demerits of what is called a classical 
education. I only aver that, upon arriving at man’s 
estate, I find myself in possession of a great deal of 
knowledge that I don’t want, and totally destitute 
of agreat deal that Ido. Ihave had enough of 
Homer and Virgil to last my time. I am very un- 
likely to catch myself again attempting a Greek 
Iambic; and I cannot help, perhaps peevishly, 
wishing that, even at the expense of a little Greek, 
the rudiments, at least, of French and German had 


| 


| flieth away never to return. 


| beneath the true dignity of a school-boy. 








| man of about five-and-twenty. 
| pacing the deck, leaving behind him at every turn a 
whiff of delicate aroma from one of the most mag- 





been crammed into me before I was too old to be 
whipped ; for that precious season is very brief, and 
And why, when those 
golden hours were on the wipg; when the years 
were so rapidly vanishing in which the pronun- 
ciation of a living language can alone be certainly 
acquired—my time should have been altogether 
spent among the dead, is still to me one of the many 
mysteries of my existence. I was taught to look 
upon the great languages of the continent as almost 
I was en- 
coufaged to believe that I studied them, not so much 
for my own benefit as to find bread and butter for 
penniless Germans and starving French refugees. 
As a man of the world, I.can now recognize plainly 
enough the stark absurdity of such an error. I now 
find myself debarred from half the advantages of 
travel, without such an expenditure of time and 
labor as I have neither the leisure nor the inclina- 
tion to bestow. I am told, indeed, that, having once 
acquired the dead languages, the path to the living 
ought to be smooth and easy. What mockery! [| 
now know to my sorrow that I have been ploughing 
all seed-time, and that the harvest will be exactly 
such as I had alone a right to expect. 

I have been led into the above reflections partly 
because [ rather wanted a vent for my feelings, and 
partly because they in some degree bear upon my 
story. NowI’ve done. Forget that I ever bored 
you with my rights and my wrongs, and I’II tell you 
exactly what befel me not six months ago; that is 
to say, in the month of August, in the year of grace 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. 

The bells of Southampton were just chiming 
twelve one fine starry night in the month and year 
last aforesaid, when that “ fast and commodious 
steam-ship’’ Little Wonder, cast off her last lashing, 
and went paddling down the water, outward-bound 
for the fair city of Havre-de-Grace. Most of her 
passengers have turned-in for the night; but, if you 
carefully inspect the deck, you will, I flatter myself, 
find one object not altogether unworthy of your 
attention. I allude to a graceful and athletic young 
He is thoughtfully 


nificent prinezpes that ever crossed Hudson’s counter. 


| His dress is perfectly fashionable, without being in 


| the slightest degree overdone ; nothing of the stable 
less adjunct to the more honorable branches of the | 





about it. No horse-shoe pins in the region of the 
choker ; no silver snaflfle-bit to accommodate a cut- 
away that wont button; no incredible steeple-chase 
performed over a field of cheap calico as the decora- 
tion of his shirt. Raise your eyes to his face, and 
there, I flatter myself, you will find your previous 
impressions in his favor, if possible, strengthened. 
It is at once handsome, good-humored, and intel- 
ligent. And did you ever in your life see sucha 
pair of whiskers? None of your short, scrubby, 
contemptible patches of bristle that too often do duty 
for what, when properly developed, are among the 
noblest appendages of a man. His are really a 
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glorious pair, long, luxuriant, and wavy ; soft as silk, 
and in color the deepest and the richest auburn. 
Many a duke would offer a hundred pounds a piece 
for those priceless osnaments, could they only be 
transferred, uninjured, to thrive upon his sterile and 
unmanly cheeks. 

It is really with a feeling of mingled modesty 
and pride that I inform the reader that I have all 
this time been endeavoring to give him some faint 
idea of myself. If I have drawn a fascinating and 
brilliant picture, he will, I trust, have the goodness 
to ascribe it to the eandor rather than to the vanity 
of the artist. I wish to vindicate my claim upon 
his confidence by proving, at the outset, that I do 
not shrink from details which I am very well aware 
may be interpreted to my disadvantage. I shall 
consider myself now fairly introduced, and proceed 
without further ceremony to explain who I am, and 
why, at this particular moment, I find myself on 
board “ the fast and commodious steam-ship” Little 
Wonder. 

I’m not so badly off as times go, considering all 
things. I’ve three hundred a year of my own, and 
a berth in the Treasury, From the latter I draw 
something under a hundred and twenty. I accept it 
as an acknowledgment upon the part of Government 
that they are bound to find me a Hansom there and 
back, and admire the delicacy with which it is made. 
Outside Downing-street I get through my time easily 
enough. I have a good club, lots of friends, a hos- 
pitable circle of acquaintance, and find an invitation 
on my table for five nights out of six in the season. 
I likewise assert my claims to respectability through 
the medium of a small tiger, and a stall at Covent- 
garden. To fill up leisure moments, I am also a 
trifle in love. 

The fact is, cousin Lucy is one of the most per- 
feetly bewitching little creatures alive. I took the 
liberty of mentioning the fact to her last Christmas, 
at a particularly nice ball, not a hundred miles from 
Grosvenor-square. The result was, that we parted 
with a very definite understanding that the matter 
couldn’t by any possibility rest there. Soon after- 
ward, however, she went to live with some rela- 
tions of her mother’s, who keep a country house a 
couple of miles out of Rouen. A very slight exer- 
tion of diplomacy upon my part was requisite to 
procure me a sort of general invitation, ‘* whenever 
I could be spared ;’”? and Government, at my urgent 
request, having consented to make that sacrifice for 
a good three weeks last August, the motive which 
led me on board the Little Wonder is, I suppose, 
sufficiently explained. 

I am not going to exasperate the reader with any 
detailed account of my sensations upon first arriving 
in sight of a foreign town. Suffice it, that, at eight 
of the clock, we found ourselves quietly gliding into 
Havre, and were saluted with the roar of welcome 
from the commisstonaires on the quay, with which 
every body is familiar who has ever landed in 
France. 

Siepping ashore with the air of a veteran traveler, 








|I accepted an hotel card from a grimy gentleman 
who appeared to speak English with tolerable flu- 
_ency. I desired him to take me at once to his hotel, 
| order my breakfast, clear my baggage, see to my 
passport, and have a cab in readiness to take me to 
the rail in time for the train to Rouen at 12 15; all 
which he promised punctually to perform. After 
breakfast, I strolled into the town, changed some 
money, and made a few trifling purchases with an 
ease and celerity that perfectly delighted me. Indeed, 
I returned to my hotel with the flattering conviction 
| strong upon me, that the knowledge of the language 
of so civil and intelligent a people was, afler ail, 
mere matter of curiosity, and perfectly superfluous 
to the gentleman tourist. 

My commtsstonatre, whom I had gratified with 
the present of a five-franc piece, insisted upon ac- 
companying me to the railway, and saving me all 
trouble in procuring my ticket. Upon his tendering 
it to me, I perceived at once that it was for Barentin 
;and not for Rouen, and begged him to rectify the 
mistake without delay.* 

“Tt’s quite right, sir,’”? said an Englishman who 
passed at that moment. “I asked for one to Paris 
| just now, and here it is, just the same as your own. 
It seems they wont book further than Barentin this 
morning. You will have to take another ticket 
when you get there, that’s all. There’s a screw 
loose somewhere, evidently ; but as they assure me 
there will be no interruption to our journey, I sup- 
pose we may trust to their honor.” 

‘And where is Barentin,. pray?” said I, having 
about as much idea of the geography of France as 
of that of Arabia Felix. 

‘Ten miles this side Rouen, according to Brad- 
shaw,’’ returned my companion. ‘ And now sup- 
pose we make for the waiting-room, as I see their 
time ’s just up.” 





Five minutes more, and we were bowling smoothly 
away over the rich, glowing pasture land of Nor- 





mandy. My new companion proved a capital fel- 
| low, and chatted freely of France, of Paris, of the 
glories of the Bal d’Opera, and the brilliant myste- 
ries of the Valentino and the Mobille. I never felt 
in such spirits; and never did I congratulate myself 
more upon having made the grand discovery that 
the French language was a drug in its own country 
—a showy but altogether useless accomplishment 
to the traveler. By Harfluer we rushed, and Alvi- 
mare, and Yvetot, famous in old story for its rustic 
king. At half-past one, however, we came to a 
dead stop. 

‘‘Barentin! Descendez, messieurs, s’il vous 
plait,” shouted the guard, flinging open the door of 
our carriage. 

“Now for the mystery,’ exclaimed my compa- 
nion, springing out upon the platform. 

The scene immediately aropnd the station was 
| certainly a curious one. Every imaginable deserip- 





* It may be as well to mention that the following 
anecdote of sharp railway practice in France is merely 
a narrative of what actually occurred to the writer of 


| this article in the month of September last. 
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tion of vehicle that ever went upon wheels—every 
conceivable species of beast that ever wore a collar, 
appeared to have been collected in one heteroge- 
neous mass. The ghosts of old, condemned dili- 
gences, that seemed coated with the rust and mud of 
another world—huge, windowless omnibuses, their 
panels cracked and sprung in every direction— 
ricketty gigs, gaudy pleasure-vans, country carts, 
apple-wagons, post-chaises, donkey-drags, had all 
evidently been awaiting our arrival. Nor were the 
carriages the most curious part of the scene. The 
whole neighborhood must have been ransacked to 
furnish cattle and postillions for this extraordinary 
levy. Every galled jade, every sorry beast, every 
halt, lame, and blind thing that it ever entered into 
the heart of a knacker to conceive, was there. 
Tremulous, old mail-coachmen, dragged helplessly 
from the chimney-corner to cough and wheeze upon 
the box—sturdy ostlers, professed flymen, and red, 
clumsy boys, fresh from the plow-tail or the cider- | 
mill, had been pressed alike into the service. Iscarcely 
knew whether to be most amused or horrified at the | 
appearance of the cortége, in which I was evidently 
to bear a part. 

Just as | was inwardly calculating to which of 
the crazy vehicles I could intrust my own sacred 
person with any reasonable prospect of escaping | 
mstant dissolution, my railway-acquaintance came 
up. 

‘The guard tells me the rails between this and 
Malaunay, the next station, have been washed away | 
by the rain. Nice, isn’tit? You see our convey- 
ance for the next two hours. He says our luggage 
will follow us all right; but I shall be late for dinner 
in Paris, and be hanged to them !”’ 

The passengers were now crowding rapidly into 
the various uncouth machines, one of which broke 
down summarily before it had got half its comple- 
ment on board. Having secured a ticket for Rouen, 
I was looking around for my friend and interpreter, 
when a few heavy drops of rain from a suspicious 
looking cloud overhead produced a frantic scramble 
for inside places. Frenchmen have the most inde- 
scribable horror of a wet skin ; and the one pinnacle 
of politeness to which no one born south of the 
channel has ever yet attained is that of ‘ riding out- | 
side to oblige a lady.’’ For my own part, having no 
fancy to be left behind altogether, 1 contrived, with 
some difficulty, to clamber upon the roof, of a huge, 
unwieldly omnibus; and there, buttoning my great 
coat close up to my chin, I determined manfully to 
await the worst. 

I hadn’t long to wait either. Hardly had the 
‘Hup, allez!’’ of our driver set his lumbering team 
into a jog trot, when down came the rain ina perfect 
deluge. I soon found my umbrella totally useless, 
since, there being three persons besides myself in a 
row upon the roof, we simply poured cataracts over 
each other with very little advantage to ourselves, 
In fact, our seat Was soon swimming with water, 
which also washed backward and forward in the 
most cruel way over our boots. On we went, at | 














first through a long, straggling, barbarous village, 
whose inhabitants stood staring at their open doors, 
and saluted us with shouts of laughter as we went 
by. Presently we got into a labyrinth of deep, sticky 
cross-roads, where we rolled and pitched like an ad- 
miralty steamer. Then came a rough, tangled 
patch of woodland, where the streaming trees took 
part against us, and thrashed our hats off with their 
sodden branches. My own was picked up and re- 
turned to me by the conductor, neatly lined with 
mud; the good man, in presenting it, making a noise 
like a clock suddenly run down. To cut the matter 
short, ([ wish I could have done it at the time,) we 
arrived at Malaunay in one hour and twenty minutes, 
splashed, drenched, and miserable ; looking, indeed, 
as if we had been suspended for a similar period in 
a weak solution of muck. 

The omnibus upon which I was seated happened 
to be about the last of the dripping convoy; and 
upon descending from my lofty perch, [ found my 


: : - 
| previously arrived fellow-passengers in a state of the 


most singular perplexity and dismay. A train was 
indeed in waiting to convey them to their several 
destinations, but, alas, it had just been gently inti- 
mated by the officials on duty that the transport of 
their luggage was another affair altogether. It was 
‘* to follow them, all right,’? according to the letter 
of the bond, but when was quite another question. 
*‘ Sometime in the course of the night—probably the 
whole would be delivered as directed before 5 a. m. 
the next morning,”? was all the answer vouchsafed 
to some five hundred inquiries, yelled forth in every 
accent of despair. Fancy our position. Here was I, 
for instance, here were dozens and dozens of re- 
spectable women drenched to the skin, shivering 
with cold—many with a three hours’ journey to 
Paris before them, and no prospect of a dry change 
till 5 a. Mm. the next day! One’s money, one’s dress- 
ing-case, and one’s night-shirt, all in the inexorable 
maw of a French railway van. And all this to 
gratify the infernal caprice of an odious government 
monopoly, and countenance a lying statement in the 
Moniteur, that, ‘‘in spite of a trifling derangement 
of the permanent way, the traffic on the Paris and 
Ronen Railway had proceeded, as usual, without 
interruption.”” Bah! it was a sell—a hoax of the 
most cruel and unjustifiable kind—a swindle, which, 
putting even its more unfortunate features out of the 


/ question, could have been perpetrated only in a 


country where the men are slaves and where the 
Times does n't exist. 

‘‘Here’s a pretty predicament for an ardent 
lover!” said I to myself, as I marched indignantly 
out of the station at Rouen. ‘‘Here’s a sight for 
an impassioned maiden! Not a dry stitch to my 
back!—no chance of a change till to-morrow! 
Lucky if I get it then’’—for I recollected, with a 
shudder, that my industrious little tiger had, in the 
exercise of his juvenile zeal, inscribed all my pack- 
ages with the words, CHarnLES PALLMALL, Esquire, 


| Paris, in dreadfully legible round-hand. ‘* No par- 


ticular fluency in the French language, and, by Jove! 
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to make the thing perfect, all my money locked up 
in my writing-desk !” 

In confirmation of the last frightful fact, I dived 
in vain into every separate pocket, and brought up 
nothing in the shape of a coin but a few wet sous. 
{t was my own Caressness no doubt. I had spent 
every loose sixpence at Havre, with the exception 
of the few francs requisite to carry me to Rouen; 
never, of course, dreaming that I should be unable to 
draw upon my baggage for a supply. And here was 
the comfortable result. 

As I trudged heavily through the strange and busy 
streets of Rouen, the object of universal curiosity, 
for, to tell the truth, I looked more like a resuscitated 
gentleman fresh from the hands of the Royal Humane 
Society than an intelligent tourist, I instituted a 
mental court of inquiry as to what was best to be | 
done. Such an adventure would have been nuts to 
a knight of romance, and invaluable to an adventurer 
of the middle ages; but, unluckily, we are very 
prosaic at the Treasury, and well up to the time of 
day; so the more promising features of my predica- 
ment went for nothing. ‘The worst of it was, I had | 
absolutely forgotten the address of M. Constantine, 
Lucy’s present protector; or rather, trusting to a 
letter of introduction in my portmanteau, had never 
taken the trouble to get it by heart. Had I been so 
inclined, therefore, I should have had some difficulty 
in appealing to him in my distress, whilst the ridicu- | 
lous figure I should cut, were I to present myself 
speechless, penniless, and soaking wet at a respecta- 
ble hotel, became a more vivid conviction at every 
step. Matters, however, were growing desperate, 
and after meandering irresolutely for some time 
among the flower stalls in front of the cathedral, and 
inwardly recanting certain heterodox opinions touch- 
ing the utility of the French language in France, 
I bent my steps toward a small shop, inscribed 
Achat d'or et d'argent ; intending forthwith, by dint 
of pantomime, to dispose of my watch, and thus ob- 
tain the means of entrance into a creditakle hotel, 
without the very lame excuse of absolute destitution, 

I was in the act of crossing the street for this pur- 
pose, and had already caught the eye of the hoary 
old usurer within, who was sitting behind a brass 
lattice, like a venerable parrot in his cage of golden 
Wire, when, to my inexpressible relief, a well-known 
face appeared round the corner, within a few yards 
ofme. The owner was a man of the name of Cut- 
ler, a quondam college acquaintance, and, truth to 
tell, a fellow to whom I should have given a care- 
fully wide berth had I encountered him in Regent 
street but three days before. He never had been a 
friend of mine, nor, indeed, to the best of my know- 
ledge, of any one else. There was a slang, repul- 
sive familiarity about his manner that gave one, at 
first sight, the idea that he really intended to be 
agreeable, and would have probably succeeded if he 
had n’t so unmistakably been born a snob. Those 
who knew him better, however, told a very different 
story. He was by nature one of those coarse, selfish, 











hateful beings, the very texture of whose souls ap- | 


pear inconsistent with the growth of any generous 
sentiments, with the very existence of any manly 
thought. Had he been born a sultan, he would 
have been the most cruel and capricious tyrant that 
ever signed a death-warrant. Had he been boru a 
vizier, he would have been the most cringing, ser- 
vile sycophant that ever kissed the rod. He was 
just one of those men who, to borrow the illustration 
of Bacon, would have burnt down his neighbor’s 
house in order to roast an egg, could he only have 
done it with impunity. At school he was univer- 
sally characterized as a sneak. At college he was 
noted for vulgar and offensive practical jokes—a 
species of entertainment which the rarest tact and 
the nicest judgment can barely render tolerable in 
the society of gentlemen, and which, in his hands, 
became of course to the last degree insufferable. In 
this propensity, however, he was one day brought 
up with a round turn, as the sailors have it, and re- 
ceived from the right foot of a gigantic Johnian one 
of those straightforward and impressive hints which 
generally go such a long way with gentlemen of his 
description. 

Were I writing for effect, I should certainly pique 
myself not a little upon the artistic manner in which 
I have brought out the lamentable perplexity of my 
situation. To be forced, not merely to claim ac- 
quaintance with, but to ask a favor of, such a brute, 
is to me, at this moment, evidence of such a deplor- 
able state of difficulty and misery that, writing from 
my luxurious easy-chair in Piccadilly,[ can scarcely 
realize the fact that Iam indeed the drenched and 
muddy beggar-man who so eagerly attracted his no- 
tice in the streets of Rouen. 

At first, my appearance so completely bewildered 
him that he stood like a man who has seen the ghost 
of his great-grandfather, or been unexpectedly tap- 


_ped on the shoulder by a sheriff’s officer. When, 


however, convinced of my identity, he asked me 
rather pointedly what I wanted with Aim ? 

In as few words as possible I explained the nature 
of my misfortune—that I was a stranger in the place 
and totally ignorant of the language. What did I 
want? Why, good gracious! what was a man in my 
predicament likely towant? I wanted him to intro- 
duce me at some decent hotel—to assure the land- 
lord that I was n’t the illiterate impostor I appeared 
—to help me, if possible, out of his wardrobe ; if not, 
to lend me a few napoleons until the next morning; 
and, above all, to assist me in discovering where M. 
Constantine resided; for the idea of remaining an- 
other hour in the same town with Lucy, without 
imprinting at least one kiss on her delicious lips, 
racked my brain with that species of longing tor- 
ment which lovers only know. 

At the mention of M. Constantine’s name, my 
companion, who had evinced the most unequivocal 
symptoms of impatience during the recital of my 
wauts and calamities, suddenly picked up his ears. 

‘‘ Ah, my dear fellow, if you only want to know 
where Constantine lives, I can help you there. I 
know a little of him myseif, and a monstrous good 
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fellow he is. As to an hotel, yes, there ’s the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, on the quay—capital house and civil 
people. I‘d lend you any clothes you want with 
pleasure, but they ’d be a mile too big for you; and 
most unluckily, I’m out of cash to-day altogether. 
To-morrow or next day, I expect a remittance from 
London, and then we ’|l talk about it. In the mean- 
time, let ’s turn into this café and have a glass of 
wine. You look more like a drowned rat than the 
fellow I remember at Trinity. Now, then,’ con- 
tinued he, as the waiter placed a bottle of St. Emi- 
lien before us, “ fill your glass and tell us what brings 
you thus ex prince to the ancient city of Rouen.”’ 

**T am simply here upon a visit,’’ I replied, “ to 
M. Constantine and a cousin of mine, who is at pre- 
sent living in the house.’’ 

‘A cousin of yours, my dear fellow! Who can 
you possibly mean?” 

**T alluded to a young lady who is now, I under- 
stand, residing with his family,” returned I as drily 
as possible, feeling &onfoundedly vexed at my own 
indiscretion in bringing Lucy into the conversation 
at all. 

“Why, what an extraordinary coincidence!” ex- 
claimed Cutler, putting down his glass. ‘ To think 
that Lucy should be a cousin of yours, of all men in 


_ the world.” 


‘*T was not aware,’’ said I, looking him steadily 
in the face, “that you were sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with Miss Carlton to be entitled to make 
use of her Christian name.”’ 

“Not acquainted, my dear fellow! Why, I’m 
getting on like a house on fire in that quarter! 
Suppose we drink her health, proud little beauty that 
she is!’’ continued he, slapping me familiarly upon 
the knee. 

Of course [ knew better, theorectically, than to 
answer a fool according to his folly ; but desperately 
hard indeed did I find it to act, at that moment, in 
accordance with the wise injunction. Not that a 
sensation of jealousy for one instant crossed my 
mind. Had I been informed in an anonymous letter 


that the Man in the Moon was languishing for Lucy, | 


and had already built a cottage for her somewhere 
out in the Milky Way, I should have been scarcely 
more indifferent to the news. But to hear a name 
which I had taught myself to consider as something 
almost holy, a name which worked upon me with a 
soft mysterious power, purifying my whole nature 
with its gentle inflaence—to hear this name blurted 
presumptuously forth by an odious idiot, was within 
a hair’s weight as much as I could bear. I looked 
at the empty claret-bottle, and I looked at his hate- 
ful head, and I saw plainly enough that he under- 
stood the glance. 

‘Come, old fellow, don’t look so confoundedly 
black,” he exclaimed, as he paid the waiter. “I 
meant no harm to you or your cousin. Come along, 
and I’ll see what I can do for you. By Jove! you 
seem to have swapped hats with a chiffonier,”’ con- 
tinued he, as I picked up my muddy tile. “ Why, 


your hair is one mass of mud! and as for those 


————— 


magnificent whiskers of yours, they ’re regularly 
plastered over your face. Look here; take my ad- 
vice. Go to the barber’s over the way and get your- 
self regularly combed and cleaned, while I cut across 
to my lodgings and see what I can do in the way 
of rigging you out.”’ 

Had the suggestion come from anybody else, it 
would have struck me as both good-natured and 
sensible; but I knew my man two well for that. | 
felt convinced that his principal object was to get rid 
of fne at any price. I knew, moreover, that he per- 
fectly appreciated the terms upon which I stood with 
Lucy, and that to insure my cutting a ridiculous 
figure in her eyes, there was no piece of rascality 
which would cost him a moment’s hesitation. I 
therefore rather drily requested him to write down 
M. Constantine’s address in my pocket-book, and 
told him that if he would have the goodness to act 
as my interpreter with the barber, and then intro- 
duce me to the Hotel d’Angleterre, I would give 
him no further trouble on my account. 

‘¢ Just tell the fellow,’ I said, taking my seat in 
the barber’s chair, ‘that I want my hair cut and 
brushed in the regular Parisian style. Tell himI’ve 
let it grow for the last six weeks that he might have 
full scope for his art. And tell him I want my 
whiskers very carefully combed; and if he thinks 
the very least possible turn with the iron would im- 
prove them, he may do it, not otherwise. Tell him 
I rely upon his judgment.” 

“* All right!’’ replied the traitor. 
sirerait se faire coiffer a la derniére mode de Paris. 
Vous voudrez bien ensuite lui couper ses favoris 


‘* Monsieur de- 


aussi courts que possible.” 
‘* Mon Dieu, quel dommage!’’ replied the barber: 





| “ Jamais, pendant tout le cours de ma pratique, je 
'n’ai vu une aussi belle paire de favoris! Quelle 
| pommade divine ces Anglais doivent avoir pour 
faire erditre quelquechose d’aussi magnifique! Du 
| reste, puisque monsieur le desire, commencons— 
bo the 
| Tear up the page, editor! Stamp on it, printer’s 
| devils! Heaven send me patience whilst [ write, 
| or 1 will take a leaf out of Mr. Warren’s book, and 
| out-rant the ‘Lily and the Bee.’’ At one fell snip, 
the glory of my youth, the proud ornament of my 
maturer manhood dropped, a helpless lock of glossy 
auburn, in reproachful gyrations upon the barber’s 
toe! My right whisker was ruined forever! True, 
it might again return; but how? a wretched pollard 
—its virgin freshness, its wavy silk gone, gone; be- 
yond redemption gone! 

To spring to my feet and knock the astounded 
perruquier head over heels was the work of an in- 
stant. 

“Curse you!” I shouted. ‘ Get up, and I’ll drive 
your daylights in, you infernal miscreant! Get up, 
I tell you!” 

But the miserable victim of my misplaced wrath 
didn’t get up. He wisely contented himself with 
lying flat upon his back with his eyes shut, murmut- 
ing in tremendous tones, ‘ Que dit-il ?”” 
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‘‘ [| dit, qu’il a dans sa poche une paire de pistol- 
ets, avec laquelle il va tirer sur votre femme derriére 
le comptoir, lorsqu’elle descendra!’’ shouted Cutler, 
laughing immoderately. 

** Ah, diable! diable!’’ cried the barber, scuttling 
out of the room on all-fours, and tumbling down 
stairs. The whole scene, in short, took place in 
infinitely less time than it takes me to describe it. 
The result was, that I found myself in the custody 
of a couple of gendarmes, Cutler gone, a crowd 
round the door, and the hairdresser crying bitterly— 
and pointing to a deep crimson stain upon the bosom 
of his dandy shirt. No doubt the pair of scissors, 
which he was wielding at the time of encountering 
my onslaught, had inflicted a prick in the region of 
the ribs, which (for the moment) bled considerably. 
It was more like the change in a pantomime than an 
occurrence in every-day life. 

On my way to the police-office, whither I was 
conducted without the loss of a moment, we were 
accompanied by an immense crowd, struggling with 
every expression of horror and curiosity for a peep 
at the English assassin. Upon our arrival, I was at 
once handed into a cell which had evidently been 
constructed for the accommodation of desperadoes of 
the most formidable description. With the most 
ridiculous precautions against any supplementary 
outbreak of violence upon my part, my passport was 
demanded and taken away, whilst I underwent a 
rigid personal investigation, with the view of dis- 
covering the whereabouts of my “‘ pistolets,”” which 
they persisted in believing were concealed some- 
where between my shirt and my skin. Having at 
length satisfied themselves that I was not the well- 
armed amateur in murder suggested by the barber, 
they locked me up in the cell, and left me to my own 
reflections. 

About a quarter of an hour may have elapsed, and 
I was just beginning to collect my seattered thoughts, 
and to wonder what would be the next scene in the 
drama, when a turnkey made his appearance at my 
cell-door, and desired me, by a sign, to follow him. 
After threading what seemed an interminable laby- 
rinth of underground passages, we arrived at the foot 
of a corkscrew staircase. 

“Tl faut monter, monsieur,”’ said my conductor. 

As I did so the hum of voices sounded in my ears; 
and before I even guessed where I was going, I found 
myself, for the first time in my life, *‘ the prisoner at 
the bar.”? 

The appearance of the presiding police-magistrate 
was certainly not calculated to delude offenders into 
the belief that the rigors of justice were likely to be 
relaxed in their favor. He was ascowling, ferocious- 
looking little man, with a head as round as a bullet, 
and a muzzle as black as a bull-dog’s. He spoke 
With such a spasmodic rapidity of utterance, as to 
give one the idea that the words burnt his mouth; 
and his hand shook,so violently when he grew ex- 
cited, that in spite of my unpleasant position, I longed 
toask him to let me look at his notes. 

‘Comment s’appelle-t-ill ?”’ he roared at last, look- 
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ing as if he wished he could hang me off-hand, with- 
out the nonsensical fuss of a trial. 

“Vat your name, you?” squeaked the interpreter, 
who had been provided for my benefit. 

“John Bull!” bellowed I, recklessly; indignant 
beyond measure at finding that I was to be tried in 
good earnest. 

There was a smothered buzz of “ Jean Boule !— 
e’est Jean Boule lui-méme!”’ the audience evidently 
imagining that that desperate character had at length 
been captured tz proprid persond, while indulging 
in a murderous foray upon their peaceful city. 

“Cela ne s’accorde pas avec son passeport!’’ 
shouted the magistrate, convulsively knocking his 
ink-bottle into the eye of the clerk of the court. 
“Je vois ici le nom de Pallmall! Pourquoi me 
donne-t-il un autre nom que celui qui est sur le 
passeport ?” 

“Tell de troot, Paul Maule!” impressively ob- 
served the interpreter. 

I have no space at present for the details of the 
long investigation which succeeded, even did I re- 
member them with sufficient accuracy for the pur- 
pose. So far asI recollect, the barber grossly ex- 
aggerated in giving his evidence; and the real cause 
of my indignation never for one moment having en- 
tered his head, made me out a very blood-thirsty 
scoundrel indeed. In short, what with the judge and 
what with the interpreter I soon got so thoroughly 
bewildered, that I gave up the idea of defending my- 
self as a bad job, and resolved to let things take their 
own course. What the result would have been— 
whether I should have been committed for trial by a 
higher court, or sentenced to the galleys upon the spot, 
I cannot even conjecture. Most fortunately, however, 
a second magistrate entered the court while the case 
was still in progress, and took his seat beside my tor- 
mentor. He was a hale, good-looking man, of about 
five-and-forty, with a fine, open countenance and a 
commanding tone—evidently the great gun of the 
court. He desired the clerk to hand him up my 
passport, Which he rapidly examined and pitched 
back on the table. He then folded his arms, and lis- 
tened with evident attention to the remainder of the 
inquiry. 

At the conclusion of the evidence against me, he 
desired me through the interpreter to speak out 
boldly, if I had any thing to urge in my own defense, 
I did so; and taking, as I still think, the best course 
under the circumstances, described in graphic terms 
the care and pride with which, during the last half- 
dozen years, I had cultivated the most magnificent 
pair of whiskers in all England. I then detailed the 
leading events of my disastrous journey from Havre, 
which led to my being thrown houseless and penny- 
less upon the streets of Rouen. “ Even then, gentle- 
men,’ I continued, ‘I thought not so much of my 
own misery as of the deplorable condition of my 
whiskers. Fearing that they might otherwise sus- 
tain some irreparable injury from long exposure to 
damp and mud, I went into a barber’s shop to have 
them carefully combed and dressed. Judge, geutle- 
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men, what my feelings must have been, when, ow- 
ing to some unfortunate mistake, he ruined one of 
them altogether. I confess that, ina fit of momentary 
passion, I struck him with my fist. Any other in- 
jury which he may have received was quite acci- 
dental and unintentional upon my part. Iam willing 
to make him any reparation which the court may 
think proper to award.” 

The good-looking magistrate (who, [ could per- 
ceive, undertood English, though he did not choose 
to speak it) smiled good-humoredly several times in 
the course of my narrative. I saw that I had taken 
the right tone to disarm the severity of a French 
court of justice, and waited without much apprehen- 
sion for its decision. After some five minutes’ de- 
liberation the bull-dog pronounced my sentence, 
which, I confess, staggered me considerably. In 
consideration of ‘‘ extenuating cireumstances,”’ I was 
merely to be imprisoned for eight days, to pay a fine 
of twenty frances, and a similar sum, by way of in- 
demnity, to the wounded barber. 

The reader will not, I hope, expect me to regale 
him with any anecdotes of prison-experience in the 
Silvio Pellico style. Barring that I was obliged to 
be always ‘at home,” I was really far from uncom- 
fortable during those eight memorable days. I was 
neither chained to the floor nor hung up by the leg 
during the whole time. On the contrary—l had a 
nice, tidy littke whitewashed apartment, with a chair, 
a deal table, and a turn-up bedstead. I was allowed 
books; and read the first edition of Boswell’s “ Lite 
of Johnson” from cover to cover, during my im- 
prisonment. My jailer, too, was an excellent fellow. 
We couldn’t, of course, communicate except by 
signs, owing to my defective education; but he 
never entered my room without a smile on his face, 
and something or other in his hand which he fancied 
would serve me to kill time. Now it was a slate 
and a pencil; now a couple of cigars; and, best of 
all, on the second day he brought me a kitten, which 
was the greatest possible kindness he could have 
done me. Nobody knows what sympathy there is 
in a kitten, till he has been shut up with one in jail 
for twenty-four hours. Puss didn’t insist upon 
being spoken to in French. She was a regular 
little polyglot—and knew all languages under the 
sun. I was positively quite annoyed to have to 
part with the cat when the morning came for my 
release. 

Precisely as the bells of the cathedral rang at noon 
on that eventful day, my jailer made his appearance. 
F linging the door wide open, he made a low, comical 
salaam, and signaled to me that I was at liberty to 
depart in peace. He at the same time placed in my 

hands a sealed envelope, which I opened in the cor- 
ridor. It contained two drllets de Bangue—for 100 
franes each—and a note, of which the following is a 
copy : 

‘*Srr,—Your fine is already paid, and the barber 


is satisfied. You are requested to accept, as a loan, | 


the inclosed sum of 200 frances. You need be under 


long, be reclaimed by the writer. Your luggage is 
awaiting you at the Hotel d’Angleterre. 

To Charles Pallmall, Esq.’ 

I let the paper fall from my hands in uncontrollable 
astonishment. It was Cutler’s handwriting! There 
was no doubt whatever upon the subject. I had 
often sat next him at lectures, and recollected per- 
fectly well his old Cambridge scraw|—the letters 
sloped the wrong way; no dots to his 7s, and no 
top-sail yard-arms to his ¢’s. 

“ Confound it,” thought I, ‘can I have been judg- 
ing this man uncharitably, and giving the devil an 
extra coat of black paint? It looks like it, really, 
Have I not brought all my old University prejudices 
to bear againsthim? Have I any thing specific to lay 
to his charge? Am I even certain that he desired the 
barber to cut off my whisker? Assuredly not. On the 
other hand, may he not have construed the fact of my 
not having mentioned his name before the magistrates 
as evidence of a desire to keep him out ofa disagree- 
able scrape? How doI know what position he may 
hold in Rouen; or what the result might have been 
to him, had his name appeared in connection with 
such a squabble? At all events, let me suspend my 
judgment upon the man till I hear more, and, mean- 
while, make the best of my way to the Hotel d’An- 
gleterre.”’ 

Upon my arrival, I found that a room had already 
been prepared for me; and oh! the thrill of delight 
which electrified me, as I perceived a note from 
Lucy lying upon my dressing-table. It ran as fol- 
lows: 

“My pEAREST CuarLes,—How very delightful ! 
M. Constantine tells me that he believes you will be 
in Rouen this very day. If so, I am to tell you that 
we dine at six; and you are not to dream of leaving 
us under a fortnight. Your own affectionate 

Lucy. 

Chateau Pavilly, Saturday.” 

For the first time in my life I literally danced for 
joy. How shall I describe the load which those 
few lines took off my mind? During my imprison- 
ment I had scarcely dared to think of Lucy. [had 
struggled, though in vain, to cover up her image 
from before my eyes. To think of her was torture, 
when I reflected that, at that identical moment, she 
might be perusing some garbled and ill-natured re 
port of my trial—perhaps even mentally discarding 
me as a headstrong and hateful brute! Now I cared 
for nothing. Lucy was evidently ignorant of what 
had befallen me, and would not, at all events, hear 
of it until I was by to explain. All this was couleur 
de rose. Rapidly arraying myself as became a happy 

lover, and brushing my left whisker into as small. a 
compass as possible—so as in some degree to dual 
respond with its mutilated fellow, T sent out for a 
fiacre, and before half-past five was rattling through 
the barriers on my way to Chateau Pavilly. 

The ponderous iron lodge-gates swayed backward 
at my approach. Clang, clang went the bell behind 
me, as my humble vottwre crashed along the noble 
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The servant, who awaited me at the front door, 
bowed low as I pronounced my name, and with an 
obsequious whisper of “ Par ici, monsieur, s’il vous 
plait,” conducted me to a small, beautifully-furnished 
library upon the ground-floor. While I was in the 
act of examining the curious specimens of old Nor- 
man armor, With which the walls were decorated, 
he again threw open the door, and the next moment 
I was warmly shaking hands with my friend—the 
good-looking magistrate, who turned out to be no 
less a personage than M. Constantine himself! 
Rather to my surprise and annoyance he was accom- 
panied by the amiable Cutler, to whom he introduced 
me as a compatriot, apparently without the slightest 
idea that we had ever met before. 

“J have received you thus, my dear Mr. Pall- 
mall,” he apologized, holding me affectionately by 
both hands, ‘because I thought it might be more 
agreeable for both of us that our first meeting should 
be in private. People, you know, are sometimes a 
little unguarded when they are surprised; and you 
might possibly have been betrayed into letting out a 
little secret Which you would otherwise have wished 
tokeep. I have asked this gentleman to be present, 
because I speak English with considerable difficulty, 
and he must help me out if my ignorance of your 
language prevents my explaining what I wish you 
clearly to understand. He has been good enough, 
also, to interest himself in your case, and had the 
politeness to write a note in English for me this 
morning, which I hope was delivered to you before 
you lefti—before you left home. What 1 wish you 
to understand is this: you may have thought that 
you were harshly dealt with last week, and I confess 
your sentence was a severe one; but you must re- 
member that France is not England, and that though 
at home, as I am told, you would have been allowed 
to inflict any punishment you pleased upon the bar- 
ber for the sum of 125 francs—that is not so with us, 
Had you been an entire stranger to me, I would have 
endeavored to interfere effectually on your behalf; 
but hoping, as I do, that you will be a constant visi- 
tor at Pavilly, I should, I assure you, have compro- 
mised myself altogether as a magistrate of Rouen, 
had [ shown any marked determination to screen 
you from justice. As it was, the béte notre (as we 
call him) wished to give you three weeks. How- 
ever, | congratulate you with all my heart upon be- 
ing well out of the scrape; and now, suppose we 
go up stairs.’? . 

*‘ Allow me to congratulate you also,”’ said Cutler, 
coming sheepishly forward to offer his hand. “TI 
wouldn’t have left you as I did, old fellow, only I 
Was afraid they ’d bring me forward as evidence 
against you. That was the reason, I give you my 
honor. Luckily, I had the presence of mind to keep 
out of the way; and I never even mentioned to M. 
Constantine that I had the pleasure of seeing you the 
first day you entered the town.” 

“T tell you what it is, Mr. Cutler,” replied I, very 
warmly, for my indignation absolutely got the better 
of me at this crowning piece of hypocrisy, ‘‘ know- 


ing what I did of your character, I well deserved all 
that has happened for being fool enough to place my- 
self in your hands. That you should have chosen 
the very moment when I appealed to you for assist- 
ance in a very serious difficulty to indulge in a fool- 
ish and dangerous practical joke was, no doubt, too 
great a temptation for you to resist; but that you 
should come forward now and (instead of attempting 
to apologize for the annoyance—not to say disgrace 


idiot or a child, is a little too much! [am sorry to 
have to speak in this way before M. Constantine. 
But you have now fair warning, that the first time I 
meet you outside these gates I will treat you exactly 
as I treated the barber, and give you any sort of satis- 
faction you like to demand into the bargain.” 

‘‘Vraiment, mon cher!’ exclaimed M. Constan- 
tine, who (not precisely comprehending the tenor of 
our discourse) was naturally puzzled to the last de- 
gree, ‘vous étes l’homme le plus extraordinaire que 
j'ai jamais rencontre! Vous commencez par assas- 
siner presque un malheureux barbier; puis mainte- 
nant, vous voila menacant une personne que je m’at- 
| tendais a vous Voir traiter en ami !”’ 

‘Stay, sir, pray!” interrupted I. ‘I do not pre- 
tend to understand what you are saying; but you 
may well think me one of the most ill-bred savages 
| that ever existed. Give me two minutes to explain 
myself, and I think you will agree with me that our 
friend there had good reason to be shy of telling you 
what excellent service he did me the other day.”’ 

Without further preface, I proceeded to put him 
in possession of the real facts of the mauvatse plai- 
santerte which had deprived me of my liberty for a 
week, and challenged Cutler to deny them if he 
| could. The brute, however, being altogether de- 
ficient ia the tact and nerve which are essential to 
the constitution of even a tolerable liar, shuffled, 
bungled, hesitated, contradicted himself, and ulti- 
mately admitted that he had given the fatal order to 
the barber ‘* merely by way of a joke, just tosee what 
‘the fellow’d say. Never thought, of course, he’d 
suppose I was in earnest; deuced sorry!’ and all 
that sort of thing. 

“Stay, gentlemen,” interposed M. Constantine. 
‘‘T am sorry that I should have been the means of 
bringing about an unpleasant meeting. I do not pre- 
sume to advise Mr. Pallmall what view he cought to 
take of the occurrence, now that it is past and over. 
But I must say, and say very distinctly, that 1 am 
sorry my name was not sufficient to secure him 
every politeness and attention in this town from any 
one who had ever been a visitor at Pavilly. And, 
Mr. Cutler, you will perhaps understand me when I 
add that Mr. Pallmall is now the guest in my house, 
to whom I wish to render it 77 every way agreeable.” 

‘¢T understand you, sir,’’ replied Cutler, honoring 


me with a malignant scowl as he moved toward the 
door. *‘ You will perhaps have the goodness to make 
my excuses to madame.’’ 

“To tell you the truth, my dear friend,” said M. 
Constantine, as Cutler auitted the room, “I am not 
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sorry to have found an opportunity of getting quit of 
that young man. He is by no means the person I 
took him for at first. He is a great deal too familiar 
—and I could see was fast becoming an insufferable 
nuisance to your pretty cousin. Now, then, let us 
join the ladies in the drawing-room.’ 


~ ——_ 1 oon 








More, I suppose, is unnecessary—at least, to any 
one who has ever read a three-volume novel to its 
conclusion. Lucy did not return me to my relatives 
as a damaged article; and though she doesn’t as yet 
know the exact secret of my mishap, I think I must 
let her réad it in the January number of Tarr. 





HELEN LYNDSEY—THE STAR. 
BEING THE MEMORIES AND EXPERIENCE OF A “NOBODY.” 





BY MRS. S.C. HALL. 





[F rom Sharpe’s London Magazine.] 


z CHAPTER I. 

A.THouau there is nothing to gratify selt-love in 
the distinction, it is yet very pleasant for a person— 
such as I am—who has acquired a habit of observa- 
tion, and who loves to listen rather than to talk, to 
be considered a NoBopy—a sort of harmless ‘“ fa- 
miliar’’—permitted to go and come, to move about, 
to read, work, or nod in a corner, without giving 
offense, and without being noticed, except by a 
bright look, a kind smile, or, ona first entrance, per- 
haps, by words like these— 

‘“Oh, we are so glad to see you! sit down; and, 
as we never make a stranger of you, we will go on 
with our talk, just as if you were ‘nobody;” that is 
exactly what you like.” 

And so it is; I do like to glide noiselessly through 
life, observing and thinking, not musing and dream- 
ing; studying the characters of my friends, not from 
a desire to pry into their secrets, or to display their 
foibles to the world, but from an earnest wish to 
practice what would give them pleasure, and to 
avoid causing them pain. I daily balance the mo- 





tives which impel or impede the movements of the | 


circle that forms my world; that is sufficient to 
interest me day by day, while things and events of 


greater import hang upon my heart, or crowd my | 


memory. I have lived in wonderful times, and seen 
what the past would have rejected, had it been 
foretold by the voice of prophecy, and to which the 
future will hardly give credit. Yet, on the whole, 
comparing that which now is, with that which must 
be hereafter, I think my faculty of observation—I 
say on the whole—has given me more pleasure than 
pain. I have silently chronicled within my heart 
of hearts many noble deeds, of which the world has 
never heard; and, by much comparing and much 
pondering, I have been able to clear up to my own 
satisfaction, and frequently to the satisfaction of 
others, doubts and suspicions thrown upon actions 
that deserved an immortality for their purity and 
unselfishness, I have seen great hearts, although 
worn out by mighty beatings, accomplish high pur- 
poses in the end, and so depart, with their triumph, 





perous for a time, left to pant out the last hours of 
unworthy and polluted lives without consideration 
and without respect. 1 have seen people change 
unconsciously—proud, lonely men pass from old 
opinions, and embrace new ones, not feverishly, or 
with indecent haste, but gliding smoothly with the 
moving times, mingling in kindlier communion with 
their fellow-beings, extending their sympathies, and 
combining in one great brotherhood those from 
whom, a few years before, they would have turned 
with most unchristian loathing and contempt. Pre- 
serving the semblance of the old, when all things 
have become new, and men do not seem to under- 
stand how they mock and contradict themselves, by 
talking as if they still held by the shadows of the 
past, while, in reality, they grasp, and are with, and 
of, the realities of the present—it is a sort of inno- 


| cent self-delusion that—one of the things which gives 


to an observant old woman like me the luxury of a 
quiet smile. 

The rush of new sympathies into society 1s among 
the most marvelous of the movements [ have seen; 
and I sometimes wonder if the wear and tear of so 
many exciting causes will not exhaust us, before 
our time; but, after all, we still continue to take 
excellent good care of ourselves, however much 
our sympathies are acted on; I do not know one 
comfortable, well-to-do sort of person, whom they 
have as yet hurried to an untimely grave; and it 1s 
a great blessing to think, that while the poor benefit 
by being drawn nearer to the rich, the rich are none 
the less prosperous for thinking of, and assisting the 
poor. I have seen—but why do,I use the privilege 
of years to this extent?—I have seen nothing but 
what all other persons might have seen, had they 
only enjoyed the privilege of being considered a 
** Nopopy,’”’ and used such privilege for the purpose 
of observation. It is astonishing what books might 
be made, and histories recorded, ont of the every- 
day occurrences of life ; how dull and spiritless fiction 
would seem when contrasted with facts—how the 
ideal would shrink into insignificance before the 
real—how the actual would distance the poetic, and 


to the Heaven they were worthy of entering; and | the hearts of human beings beat and throb at tales 


I have also seen the mean and base, however pros- 
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this has been said scores of times, and as frequently 
forgotten. 

The progressings of some I knew in my earlier 
days would, I think, be as interesting to others as 
they were tome: and the lessons of life taught by 
them, and which are graven on my heart, might be 
useful—more especially to such as float upon the 
surface, and never dive beneath the waves of Time. 

There is A MEMORY, always with me, of one who 
some years ago made what is called a “ great sensa- 
tion”? in the world; a “beauty,’”? with enough of 
wit to have fascinated if she had been born a 
“fright ;’? with learning acquired I can scarcely tell 
how; with the voice of asyren—in short, a GENIUS, 
rare as extensive—and all well garnished by womanly 
grace, a sweet, playful, natural manner, and a gene- 
rous and feeling heart. The reality and romance 
of this fair creature’s life were interwoven with 
many singular people, and as singular events. A 
number of circumstances which, at the several pe- 
riods of her brilliant career, were involved in the 
deepest mystery, are not a mystery to me: they 
will be readily recalled, and with no ordinary emo- 
tion, by the few who still personally remember 
Helen Lyndsey; while the many who (so devouring 
is Time) have almost forgotten her name, will per- 
haps attach some degree of interest to the develop- 
ment of feelings and actions apparently so contra- 
dictory. But I will let the story of her singular and 
fiiful life speak for itself, going back to the time 
when I first saw her, in the arms of her nurse, en- 
veloped in flannel and lace, and all kinds of old- 
fashioned baby finery, a huge coral and bells tinkling 
at her side, and her deep blue lustrous eyes, even 
then completely shadowed over by the longest and 
thickest fringe that ever rested on the cheek of infant 
beauty. I little thought then——but I must, as I 
have just said, let my story speak for itself; yet I 
do not intend to record a ‘‘story,’’ but merely to 
note down people and events as they occurred; 
nore especially those that were connected with the 
remarkable history of this “life.’?, My duty will 
in reality be little more than this. 

The parents of Helen Lyndsey lived in one of 
those white houses close to the Firgrove, on the 
broad, bold heath of Hampstead; there are gardens 
in front of the houses, and they command a view 
which, whether you look toward the deep, gray, 
shadowy common of Finchley, with its clouds of 
inist rising from the murky plain—or on the magnifi- 
cent extent of mighty London, gorging the vale of 
the sweeping Thames with its multitudes of palaces 
and marts, its strangely mingled population, its 
steeples and freighted argosies, its charities and 
miseries, its vastness and its noisomeness, its amaz- 
ing power as a city of fearful extent—is a view 
which cannot be equaled in our own proudly beau- 
tiful land. In one of these houses Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyndsey resided, rejoicing, long after they were 
inarried, in having no children—Mr. Lyndsey dis- 
liking ‘juveniles’? because they were noisy, and 
Mrs. Lyndsey hating every thing under eighteen, 





because it made the room untidy, and endangered 
her old china. At one time I imagined no human 
brain could have so limited a number of ideas as 
were contained within the head of gentle Mr. Lynd- 
sey, but that was before I had the pleasure of know- 
ing his wife, to whom, however, the word “ gentle” 
could never be applied with aily degree of truth— 
she was, poor thing, both ungentle and unquiet; a 
snappish, fidgetty sort of little woman, never enter- 
taining more than one idea per week, which she 
wore thoroughly out before she had done with it, 
and without having a clear notion of what she com- 
plained of, or what she wanted; always finding fault 
with somebody, and always wanting something 
She had one set of books a month from the library, 
which she never read; she knotted after breakfast, 
grumbled at the servants, and paid visits; she slept 
between dinner and tea; and she knitted in the 
evening. Mr. and Mrs. Lyndsey had married too 
late in life to have any sympathies in common—her 
bitter nothingness was harder to endure than her 
husband’s insipidity—and yet they got through the 
routine of suburban existence respectably; they 
‘“‘ paid their way”’ every month, returned visits and 
dinners (and visits and dinners in the country, as 
Hampstead considered itself some years ago, were 
not the mere card-leaving, light, easy-got-over things 
of the present day) punctually; and gave a pound 
each, at Christmas, to furnish the poor of the district 
with coals and blankets—it was only at that period 
of the year that Mrs. Lyndsey suffered the idea of 
poverty to enter beyond the garden-gate—if stray 
beggars or fortune-telling gipsies asked for charity, 
she invariably reminded them that they had the 
parish to go to. 

I have written that at one time I believed Mr. 
Lyndsey a man of few ideas; when I became more 
observant, I found he was only a man of few words. 
He had been much abroad in his early youth, at the 
period when travel conferred distinction; yet he 
never alluded to that circumstance, or, indeed, to 
any other; he avoided all mention of foreign lands, 
and would steal quietly out of the room when the 
movements and victories of our troops were dis- 
cussed, while Mrs. Lyndsey lost no opportunity of 
declaring that she loved the French as a nation— 
they made such sweet lace, and such fine cambric. 
Mr. Lyndsey was, as his wife ofien bitterly said, 
“absent when present, and had as well never be 
present at all.”” There was a rumor of his having 
been once strikingly handsome, and quite ‘the man 
of fashion ;” his features were certainly fine; but 
they were so immovable, and his eyes so indrawn 
and dull, that you might as well have looked to a 
statue for varied expression as to him, except that 
occasionally his cheek would burn and flush, and he 
would start, not apparently from any external cause, 
but as if aroused by some internal pain; indeed, ] 
used to think he suffered from spasm, and once 
asked him after a flush and start, when we were 
quite alone, if I could do any thing for him, but he 
covered his face with his hands and walked out of 
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the room: as to fashion, I never knew him dressed 
otherwise than as a sober citizen, and his wife com- 
plained bitterly of his want of “ style.” 

Mr. Lyndsey evinced some interest in a stout-built 
heavy cob, ‘‘ equal to sixteen stone,’’ that had never 
warmed into a gallop in its life, and spent much of 
his time in the stable—always observing to Jerry 
Leary, an old Irish groom who had lived with his 
father, that he would “ back Brown Bob against any 
‘bit of blood’ on the road’’—poor gentleman, he 
generally stroked Bob down one sleek side, and then 
down the other, in a dreamy sort of way, and 
always left the stable with the same obseyvation— 
to which Jerry invariably replied, “Ay, bedad, 
sir!’? and then Jerry would follow his master with 
his large, loving eyes, and murmur, “ Poor dear gen- 
tleman.’’ Notwithstanding Mrs. Lyndsey’s profi- 
ciency in the art of ingeniously tormenting, she 
would have often lacked subject for murmur and 
complaint, but for the existence and occasional pre- 
sence of Jerry Leary. Jerry kept out of his mis- 
tress’ way as much as possible; he lived over the 
stables (she had long forbidden his entering the 
house,) and skulked about to avoid getting into her 
sight—as he said, ‘‘ more like a thief than a man!” 
—his sole enjoyment was in the society of brown 
Bob, and a gray horse that nothing could fatten, 
ealled “ Staggers,’? upon which he rode whenever 
Mr. Lyndsey visited the house of business in Change 
Alley—a duty he performed every Saturday afier- 
noon. 

As I have said, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Lyndsey 
were young when they married, and they had quar- 
reled and sulked through ten years of wedded life, 
when Mrs. Lyndsey became seriously indisposed— 
at least she said she was so—and Mr. Lyndsey, after 
the lapse of a few days, dispatched Jerry into town 
to fetch a doctor. I had owed them a visit for more 
than a week, and knowing Mrs. Lyndsey’s punctual 
habits—people of small minds are always punctual 
in small things, however much they neglect greater 
—I feared I might be transferred from her cstenta- 
tious visiting-book into her black-book, and was 
driving my pony leisurely up the hill to pay my 
debt, when I espied Jerry on his ghostly-looking 
horse, zig-zag-ing downward; he touched his hat, 
which he always wore in a sailor-like fashion at the 
pack of his head, while his red hair matted round it; 
and drawing his bridle up with a jerk, said, ‘Don’t 
stop me, ma’am, if you please, the mistress is very 
bad intirely, and I’m going for a doctor.” I ex- 
pressed my surprise and sorrow. ‘ Bedad it’s true 
—and very bad intirely she must be, for the women 
say she has n't uttered u cross word to them these 
two days; and you’d think the life would lave the 
poor masther; ‘Make haste, Jerry, he says, ‘and 
do n’t stop to draw breath till you ’re back—for I fear 
she’s going—she hasn’t said a syllable about the 
putting up clean window-curtains, though they have 
been hung three days longer than usual.’’ 

‘** Then ride on, good Jerry.” 

“God bless you, ma’am, I will—I little thought 





she ’d be the first to go—for it’s the best that goes 
first in general, God help us!” 

I was received by Mr. Lyndsey as usual; he 
was neither depressed nor elevated; he said Mrs. 
Lyndsey’s spirits had been giving way lately; she 
scolded less, but wept more, and her appearance 
was strangely altered. In due time the physician 
arrived, had a long interview with the lady, and 
announced to Mr. Lyndsey, with a smiling counte- 
nance, that there was little doubt but in a very short 
time he would have an addition to his family.” Mr, 
Lyndsey did not bear this news with his accustomed 
fortitude—he told the doctor he must be mistaken, 
turned red, and then really white, sat down and rose 
up, and when he found he attracted observation, 
suddenly inquired whether boys or girls cried most 
—and, as the doctor did not at once reply to the 
question, Mr. Lyndsey seized his arm, and looked 
earnestly in his face ; the doctor then shook his head, 
and said, ‘‘It depended on the disposition, he must 
take his chance.’? This was all that passed below; 
presently Mrs. Lyndsey’s own maid, a poor, scarred, 
heart-broken looking creature, requested I would 
go to her mistress, who, considering me “ NoBopy,” 
would be glad to see me. I found her ina state of 
considerable agitation, and, as usual, her consola- 
tions were but the aggravations of misfortune: she 
could not have believed it—she always disliked 
children ; there was only one comfort, she might not 
live—there was another, the child might not live— 
there was a third, suppose she lived and the child 
lived, it might be a boy, then it could be sent out to 
nurse, on its return forwarded to school, after it 
came from school, to college, and when it was of 
age, it would go abroad, or marry, or do something 
—and so she could get rid of it altogether—that was 
a comfort. But she should have no comfort, not 
she, she never had, never could have! other people 
had, but not she: no, no, she wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised after all, if it turned out a girl, just to vex her 
—a little missy girl, that one would be obliged to have 
at home sometimes, or else people would talk ; that 
would break the china, and never shut a door after 
her, and want a maid; and she should be obliged to 
give up her blue cressing-room for a nursery—there, 
that was a trial! her pretty blue dressing-room !” 

Fatigued with the unusual quantity of ideas that 
had crowded into her head, she twisted them into 
one ; that though she felt assured a girl would come 
to vex her, still she would prepare only for a boy— 
that was what she would do; and so we parted 
The expected addition to Mr. and Mrs. Lyndsey’s 
household was an extraordinary stimulus to the 
conversational powers of the inhabitants of the 
hamlet of Hampstead; it was “so unexpected,” 
“so unlooked for,” “so strange,”’ “ after ten years,” 
and “at the lady’s time of life,’’ and so forth; the 
three maiden sisters who lived at Green Cottage, in 
the swampy locality which looks so pretty, and 
feels so damp, called the Vale of Health’’—those 
three sisters stoutly declared they would not believe 
it; and even her friend, Mrs. Brevet-Major Cobb, 
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who, by dint of pushing and talking, had established 
for herself the unenviable reputation of a ‘ clever 
woman,”’ was positively indignant, declaring, in an 
authoritative, undeniable tone, that if “‘ Mrs. Lynd- 
sey intended to have a family, she should have had 
jt at once, and been done with it;” while Mr. Lynd- 
sey received the congratulations of the little broad, 
round-faced major with the air of a martyr, repeating 
what he had said before, and said afterward— 
‘We are all in the hands of a wise Providence !” 
The Cobbs in those days were great people at 
Hampstead—very great. In the first place they 
were reputed wealthy: they lived in a large awk- 
ward house, with an unaccountable number of doors, 
and au multitude of small windows, which, if the 
trees that wooded it in had been removed, would 
have commanded a noble prospect; but the major 
loved the trees, and his lady patronized them, “ Be- 
cause,’’ she said, they kept the eyes of the ‘ com- 
monalty”’ from intruding upon them “ in the way that 
people of note are always intruded upon in England.” 
The major had lost a leg in India, where he had 
spent, according to Mrs. Cobb, “the flower of his 
youth ;’? and » were she assured me she had married 
him when quite a child. I observed that she never 
made this declaration in her husband’s presence, 
who excited her ire one day by saying that “she 
certainly was, in one sense, his senzor officer.” 
The major was a hot-tempered, fiery little man, with 
a round red face, in which his nose and small light 
blue eyes were more than half buried; he was a 
great martinet, positive and conceited as dwarfish 
persons generally are; his voice was so shrill and 
sharp, and its intonation so false, that when he 
finished a sentence, which he often did without ever 
completing the sense, you were led by the sus- 
tained squeak to imagine that he only paused for 
breath. Yet, with these personal disadvantages, he 
possessed many of the glorious qualities of an Eng- 
lish soldier. The major had risen from the ranks, 
and was (much to his wife’s anguish) exceedingly 
proud of it; he was brave asa lion, and the unflinch- 
ing heroism of truth could be traced in all his words 
and actions; he abominated what he called ‘‘ hum- 
bug ;’? and #t was really marvelous how the major 
and his wife continued to live together, differing 
as they did upon one or two most material points. 
The major wished to be considered a plain soldier, 
his wife panted for the distinction of a fine lady ; he 
loved to hear the truth, and to speak the truth, she 
did not care whether she was amused by truth or 
falsehood, as long as she was amused; and as to 
speaking the truth, by one of the unaccountable 
mistakes so often made, her great ambition was to 
be considered ‘‘a creature of the imagination’’—this 
was expected from all her acquaintances. “A 
creature of the imagination,” with a roll of frizzed 
pale hair, standing out and about a heap of huge 
misshapen features, hard and high, the summit sur- 
mounted by a crimson or yellow turban; while a 
figure tall, thin, and angular, in those unbustled 
days, was thrust into as narrow a compass as pos- 





sible, so that when the lady walked, or rather 
tramped along the road, her steps extended her dress 
to its full dimensions; it was exceedingly ludicrous 
to see Mrs. Brevet and her husband setting out for 
‘morning parade,’’ as he called his walk on the 
heath ; at first they went off in regular matrimonial 
fashion, she stooping on one side to take his arm, 
and he erect and stiff, making the most of his inches, 
stumping along right valiantly ; then, after the first 
pause to inhale the air and look at the landscape, 
Mrs. Brevet would start on, the feathers in her hat 
streaming like a pennon during her quick march of 
about fifty yards, when she would suddenly halt, 
and then face about and meet the little man, only 
to leave him again behind; everybody laughed at 
them, and though the lady’s presumption and bad 
tact annoyed her neighbors, still it would have been 
difficult to get on well without “the Indians of 
Haverstock Hall.” The lady was universally known 
as *‘ Mrs. Brevet,”’ from alittle domestic “‘squabble”’ 
that once took place between her and her husband 
in ‘the Library,’’ as the small book and stationer’s 
shop of the village was called. The military couple 
had been waited on at their residence by the long 
pale man of books, who, being unfortunately only a 
retail dealer in human intellect, and not a publisher 
thereof, had never managed to increase either in 
pocket or person, and Mrs. Cobb assured him, with 
a condescending nod of her scarlet turban, that she 
would certainly patronize him. Accordingly, after 
the various Indian packages had been opened, and 
the house decked out with china, and living and 
dead birds, and mats, and gongs, and various imple- 
plements of war, the worthy couple sallied forth to 
the library for the purpose of having their cards 
printed. 

‘In large letters, if you please, sir, fine large 
letters,’ said the lady, ‘‘ with the address under- 
neath, upon a flag, or something pretty of the kind, 
indicating the major’s profession.” 

* Would you like Roman letters, madam?” in- 
quired the librarian. 

** No, sir, cer-tain-ly Nor; English, sir, large and 
commanding, with Haverstock Hall, on a flag, under- 
neath.” 

‘Shall I take down the name exactly, or would 
you write it, madam ?” 

‘No, you write it—Mrs. Major Cobb.”’ 

Her husband, who had been waiting at the door, 
turned round abruptly. 

‘“No, madam, that wont do, no tricks with the 
Army List, no false colors at the Horse Guards, I 
am zot full major.” 

* But you are called major !” 

*‘ By courtesy ; I am only brevet-major.” 

‘** But one can’t put that on a card, sir,” replied 
the lady; ‘‘you really are very foolish; every one 
calls you major.’’ 

‘‘ Then let it be plain Mrs. Cobb.” 

“And sink my position? No! I’ve gone through 
too much for it,” she answered, tossing her 
feathers 
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“Then, madam, I say, if you must have a title, 
let it be a true one—Mrs. Brevet Major Cobb.”’ 

‘She would not hear of this, but stalked out of 
the shop, leaving the shopkeeper pen in hand, while 
one or two other customers regretted that “ the fun”’ 
was so soon over: in the evening, the bookseller re- 
ceived a note, directing him to print the cards thus, 
Mrs. B. Major Cobb; and thus, by a skillful ma- 
neeuvre, the major had, to a certain degree, his own 
way, which, I have observed, is genarally quite as 
much as any married man can accomplish. Mrs. 
Brevet had been born in Ireland—a circumstance 
she concealed with extraordinary precaution ; and 
truly, if her tongue had not betrayed her, she might 
have led most persons to believe she had never 
breathed the air of the Emerald Isle, for she took up 
every prejudice against the unfortunate country with 
the determination of a zealot; and this was the great 
point of sympathy between her and Mrs. Lyndsey 
—they both entertained the greatest dislike to the 
old groom, simply because he was Irish. The small 
world of Hampstead had many other denizens, re- 
volving in the same circle with the Cobbs and the 
Lyndseys—several lawyers and their families, one 
or two men of letters, a few merchants, and some 
who occupied good situations in public offices. The 
rector was respected, according to the old phrase, 
by rich and poor, high and low; he was personally 
beloved, so that the parish-church was crowded, 
while those whose faith led that way, went quietly 
to the Dissenting chapel without vaunting their own 
holiness, or undervaluing the church-going of their 
neighbors; one of many proofs I have obtained 
through life that, in nine cases out of ten, it is dis- 
like to the clergyman, and not to the church, that 
keeps so large a portion of this Protestant country 
without the porch. He was a truly good man, that 
Mr. Mathias, visiting the sick, feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and performing the still more 
difficult deeds of neighborly love, by healing those 
litthe wounds of society, so apt to spread, and en- 
danger soul and body, made at first by heedless 
tongues, or heedless actions, by words lightly spoken, 
or courtesies neglected, or, still worse, by words 
spoken in bitterness, and repeated by malice or 
envy. In truth, our good rector had but one fault, 
and, sad-to say, it was one that became worse and 
worse daily ; he was old, even at the timeI write of, 
and it seemed vain to look abroad for any who could 
be what, for thirty years, he had been. Mrs. Cobb 
yielded to his influence, and even Mrs. Lyndsey, 
with all her grumblings, confessed he was a man 
sure to make one think too favorably of the world, 
and therefore it was well he was breaking so fast. 
There were several noble, aristocratic-looking 
houses in the neighborhood, toward which we 
usually pointed as we passed the entrance-gates, 
saying, ‘my Lord This,’? or “Lady That,’’ lived 
there; but we never saw their inhabitants except 
at church, and they held no intercourse with the less 
influential dwellers of the heath and valley—sweep- 
ing, in their stately and well-appointed equipages, 


==) 
past the humble ‘ one-horse shay,” lofty curricle, 
or pretty pony-carriage of their as happy, but less 
elevated neighbors. 
Such people gave, we thought, great dignity to 
Hampstead, and whenever we read their names or 
doifigs in the Court Circular, it might be that we 
held our heads a little higher, and talked of our 
neighbor’s * presentation’”’ or ‘‘ dress” at the Draw- 
ing-room with a borrowed consequence. There 
were individuals in our circle who panted eagerly to 
be received, or even noticed by these courtly ones— 
I could hardly tell why, and fear at times I was. 
even uncharitable in my unspoken censures of those 
who set so high avalue on “my lady’s” smile, or 
“my lord’s bow;’ who preserved a stray Visiting- 
card, impressed with a noble name, dusting it care- 
fully, eleaning it, at least twice a year, with India 
rubber, and placing it on the top of the card-basket 
—or who repeated what we had often heard before, 
that, by especial permission, they had the privilege 
of walking in the grounds of Hollymount, never 
adding, ‘‘during the family’s absence ;”? yet—and 
here let me pause a moment to say how useful se//- 
examination is, how charitable we are made by 
diving into our own hearts, ané how ashamed we 
ought thereby to be at our own short-comings ;— 
this finding out of oneself, if not capital sport, is an 
excellent Jesson, and one which it is wise to practice 
on all convenient opportunities—an admirable mode 
of employing the odds and ends of time. I bad left 
Mrs. Brevet-Major Cobb rubbing away on the worn- 
out cards of a general, a rajah, and a Lady Caroline 
Macnab, and was indulging the most quiet and sly 
smile you can imagine at her vanity, which, as I was 
** noBopy,”’ she had not taken the trouble to conceal 
from me, when one of our neighbor’s stately carriages 
passed ; the lady pulled the check, and waving her 
hand to me, I had what seemed a very familiar chat 
with her for full five minutes. I was pleased that 
the three Misses Saunders, of the Vale of Health, 
the inhabitants of the Green Cottage, saw me: I 
could perceive them turning round and watching, 
whispering, and calculating as to what we were 
talking about; going a few yards on, they crossed 
the road and turned back, so that after the carriage 
drove on, I met them; it was with a very foolish 
uplifiing of mind that T returned Miss Griselda’s 
courtesy, and held out my hand to Miss Jane. At 
last the eldest of the two observed she had seen me 
talking to Lady Evelyn—she did not know that I 
was acquainted with her ladyship. I smiled, but 
did not tell her the fact, that our stately neighbor 
had only spoken of the nature of a clothing society 
we had established, and of which she wanted to 
know the particulars, taking a very strange time to 
doso. When I came to think this over, my better-self 
became ashamed of my other self, particularly when I 
remembered how I had sneered at the poor lady, Mrs. 
Brevet-Major, who had never been disciplined as I 
had been, or perhaps been taught to thind ; so, after 
musing upon my own littleness and ill-nature, I set 





myself a penance—it was to visit the Green Cottage 
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before I slept, and tell the ladies why Lady Evelyn 
had spoken to me on the Hill. I remember this 
little circumstance so well, because on my home- 
ward walk { met Jerry returning from my house, 
where he had been to communicate the news that 
Mrs. Lyndsey had presented her husband with a 
daughter; and, he added, “the nurse, ma’am, de- 
sired me to say that it hasn’t cried much; and sure 
that puts me in mind of a story, only I havn’t time 
to tell it now—for running about, as [ am, the poor 
bastes in the stable hav’n’t had a feed of oats this 
blessed day; and I was told to leave word every- 
where, that the misses, and the baby, and the 
masther, were as well as could be expected.’’ 
CHAPTER II. 

The allotted month of Mrs. Lyndsey’s seclusion 
was a period of most unheard-of tranquillity in her 
domestic circle; to her husband it must have been a 
time of positive contentment. He rode to Change 
Alley as often as he pleased; he dined at the Jeru- 
salem Coffee-house, and even went to see Mrs. Sid- 
dons in what may be called the “last days’’ of Lady 
Macbeth, and no one found fault with him: he might 
stay as long as he liked in the stables, and there was 
no one to chide his delay. And Jerry became alto- 
gether a different person; his mistress was not in the 
way to insult him; he held up his head, and walked 
into the kitchen, and, standing, with his back to the 
fire, even maintained a dispute with the cook touch- 
ing the boiling of potatoes, just as if he, too, was an 
in-door servant! Then, whenever he went through 
the village, everybody stopped him, and asked him 
questions, and listened to his replies; or to the 
stories he was so fond of telling—apropos of every 
thing and nothing. Servants invariably become im- 
portant during the period of mufiled knockers, caudle 
and “kind inquiries;’? but poor Jerry had never 
been important before, and seemed resolved to make 
the most of it. “ They are all wishing this thing, 
and that thing, and the other thing,’’ he said, “ for 
the little dawshy darling, which puts me in mind of 
a story I heard once about a baby—a little heiress, 
as this will be; it was avision came to the mother, 
and she lay thinking of all the wishes herself and 
other people made for her child; and so she fell 
asleep, and thought how one had wished her child 
wit, and another beauty, and another learning, and 
another riches, and another a great duke for a hus- 
band; and the time had past away unknownst, and 
the child was a woman, and the mother saw her 
beautiful face all soaked in tears; and there was a 
crowd of people with bleeding hearts pointing and 
gibing at her, and they said she had wounded them 
with her bright sharp words; and her fingers, all 
covered with jewels, turned over the leaves of books 
in all languages, and though she sat in a chair of 
diamonds, with the globe for a footstool, still there 
was no happiness about her, only sad trouble; and 
though she was the greatest beauty that ever the 
sun shone upon, yet her husband was far away with 
other loves, having no heart-love for her. And her 





poor mother bowed her head over her: and ‘ Mo- 
ther, darling,’ she says. ‘why didn’t you wish at 
the first that | should have Gop’s Grace, and then I 
could n’t be the mourning creature I am; that’s 
wanting to me in all things, so itis. And ifI had it, 
Id have all things; whether [ had all other things or 
no to the sight, Id feel I’d have them; and it’s a 
want of understanding not to make it the first wish 
to any poor baby that enters this sinful world.’ 
Now look straight at the great sense of that blessed 
dream,” persisted Jerry; “the lady awoke, and 
there was her little innocent infant smiling on her 
arm, and she prayed hard and fast that it might have 
Gop’s GRACE ; and so it had, and grew up a beauty, 
and all the other things, and as happy as forty 
queens. So when I saw the little darling riz in the 
nurse’s arms at the window, I fell to praying the 
Lord to mark her to grace, and so he will, I hope; 
and that ’s my wish for her, poor darlint.” 

When Mrs. Lyndsey recovered her astonishment 
at finding herself in a new position, the real mother 
of a living baby, she drew abundant discomfort from 
the birth of a daughter; she wished it to be nursed 
out of the house—that was her first idea; but either 
from a sort of half sleepy opposition, or some new 
sprung and unacknowledged tenderness, Mr. Lynd- 
sey forgot the noise, and insisted upon the engage- 
ment of a nurse. The doctor was fortunate in his 
selection, and the child throve apace; in a few 
months it became a perfect model of beautiful baby- 
hood ; but its temper was violent, though the parox- 
ysms of willfulness were neither frequent nor of long 
continuance. The nurse was not slow to discover 
the mother’s want of natural affection ; she therefore 
sought to conceal rather than to overcome the de- 
fects of the child. One day Mr. Lyndsey heard it 
crying, and inquired the cause of the noise ; the nurse 
affirmed that little miss wanted something very unfit 
for her to have. 

‘Let her have it, by all means,” said the father; 
“any thing is better than that dreadful wailing.” 

“Although that baby ¢s an_ ill-tempered little 
vixen,’ observed Mrs. Lyndsey, “if you did not 
treat her cruelly, she would not cry in that violent 
way.” 

The nurse conceived herself obliged to pacify the 
baby by yielding to all her wishes, which she did; 
and this was Helen Lyndsey’s first triumph. And 
let no one smile at it as a victory of little conse- 
quence ; it is a leading point for the future. The 
little creature, though violent and excitable, was 
gentle and affectionate as the fondest mother’s heart 
could have desired, when the paroxysm was over}; 
repentant too, if, in her anger, she had slapped her 
nurse, or inflicted angry looks on any one ; apprehen- 
sive, and showing, when not eighteen months old, a 
decided aversion to her mother’s presence ; caresses 
she had never offered to her child, beyond the cold 
kiss on Helen’s high and expansive forehead ‘‘ when 
there was company,”’ and the child’s beauty had 
been strongly commended, and it was pretty to 
evince something like maternal tenderness. But it 
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was evident the little maid loved her father; she 
would crow and stretch out her hands to him when- 
ever he divided his attention between her and the 
brown cob; and, truth to tell, he became as frequent 
a visitor to the nursery as to the stable. And, next, 
Helen evinced a strong partiality for Jerry. The 
window of the dressing-room, converted, as Mrs, 
Lyndsey had predicted, into a nursery, overlooked 
the stable-yard, and Jerry, despite his bowed legs, 
would dance and caper for the “little darlint,’’ so as 
to give her extreme delight. She would watch for 
him, express much annoyance at his delay, and, 
when at last he came, scream and spring with plea- 
sure. This partiality, as the child grew older and 
fond of talking, became known to Mrs, Lyndsey, 
who mingled cunning and folly together, and ap-- 
peared to have seized the idea that all Irishmen had 
evil eyes, and that Jerry’s eye was not only espe- 
cially evil, but that its evil influence was particu- 
larly directed against her child. She therefore 
ordered the window panes to be painted over, and 
when Helen, as usual, made her way to the window, 
climbed on the chair to look at her favorite, and 
could see nothing, in one of her paroxysms of tem- 
per she seized a pink china shepherdess and flung it 
through the glass, While shouting with joy at her 
exploit, she did not see her mother enter, until she 
felt the blow which struck her down. Poor child! 
jt was a sad earnest of after mismanagement and 
cruelty, of outbreaks that were redeemed by no soft- 
ness or kindliness of disposition, and of the practice 
of that which children suffer so much from in this 
world—injustice. Parents would, I have thought, 
be frequently shocked if they paused to consider the 
iniquity of their injustice toward their offspring, not 
perhaps in great matters, but in the small, daily oc- 
currences of actual life. How often is the child 
punished for crying, without investigating the cause 
of its tears; how frequently do we vent upon a child 


the temper which sheer cowardice averts from a | 


companion! We punish the child for untruths, 
while we practice upon it the J‘ got-up”’ courtesies, 
and all the habitual falsehoods of society; we lack 
the commonest patience in our teaching, expecting 
the seed we sow to produce immediately, and al 
soils to yield an equally abundant harvest, forget- 
ting that one child is born to smiles and another to 
shadows, and that it is quite impossible to educate 
two children exactly on the same plan, and absurd 
to expect equal excellence in all things irom both. 
We bestow unnecessary pains on the clever and 
the quick, while we neglect the dull, slow child, 
who more especially needs culture—forgetting that 
the moral faculties, the faculties of our better na- 
ture, are probably in greater perfection in the calm 
than in the brilliant mind; we embitter the innocent 
and happy time of youth, and force it into maturity 
before its strength is equal to the struggles of ad- 
vanced years; we are unjust to our children in a 
hundred ways before they leave the protection of 
our roofs for the more flagrant injustiee of the school, 
and we continue so, from a want of the valuable 














habit of self-examination, quite unconscious, or, jit 
may be, culpably careless, of the sufferings we in- 
flict and of their probable resuits. After a time, the 
generality of boys fight against injustice, either 
openly or secretly, according to their temperaments 
and circumstances; but girls, with few exceptions, 
thougf they outwardly submit, become suspicious 
of those parents who, from not entering into their 
characters, and studying their natures, have treated 
them unjustly; thus arises the secrecy and mistrust 
which parents so frequently complain of, where 
heart should be open to heart, and where to feel and 
to confide would be from child to parent one and the 
same thing. Whenever we act unjustly, in thought 
or deed, we secure to ourselves a certain and sor- 
rowful retribution. Mrs. Lyndsey had been warned 
more than once by our good clergyman that she mis- 
managed Helen; and I never forgot the look with 
which the little creature regarded her mother when 
she scrambled up from the floor, after the first dread- 
ful blow I witnessed, and folded herself into my 
cloak—not sobbing, as children sob in general, but 
heaving and swelling with pain and anger. ‘“* Why 
should she look at Jerry?” inquired the mother, 
‘¢she is my child, and she shall do what I desire. 
The Irish have an evil eye; I have read in books 
that they have; and Jerry is Irish, and has the evil 
eye, that he has! and his looking so much at Helen 
makes her willful, and dislike me so; I know it is 
that, and nothing else: it’s Jerry’s evil eye, and1’1. 
have him sent away.” 

‘‘ He sha n’t go,’’ said Helen, stoutly. 

‘There ’s the evil eye again,” said Mrs. Lynd- 
sey, ‘and 1’ll insist upon his being turned away 
without a character, except for an evil eye, I will, 
that I will, as soon as ever Mr. Lyndsey comes from 
town; and I am sure all Mrs. Brevet and Major 
Cobb say of bim is quite true; and the Irish are all 
the same in that respect. The major says they were 
the plague of the army, except on the field of battle 


|—they fought there, and always conquered—that 


was because they are so naturally fond of fighting, 
you know.” 

‘*Or perhaps,” I said quietly, ‘‘ they looked on the 
enemy with their evdl eye.’’ 

‘Very true, indeed, I should not wonder in the 
least if they did! 1 never thought of that before— 
it’s very likely—how else should they manage, 
poor starved creatures, you know? and as to you, 
hurse, if you permit that man to look at that child, 
you shall lose your situation, that you shall; and as 
I consider her tempers to be entirely your fault, if 
she is not broken of them, I ’llsend you away, 
whether or no, that I certainly will, for as Mrs. 
Brevet-Major Cobb says—’’ and then she returned 
to Jerry, and the evil eye, and poured forth a tide 
of nonsense; while, having crept round me until 
she got opposite the door, Helen walked sulkily 
out, followed by her maid, who loved the child too 
well to hear of being separated from her without 
tears. 

Helen grew more rapidly in mind than in body, 
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frequently punished, very much admired, and treated 
by her mother with fitful unkindness—fitful, because 
it went from one species of unkindness to another, 
according to her caprice ; and all the while she was 
injudiciously fondled by her father. Months passed 
away, slowly enough with me, for I had a severe 
iliness, followed by weakness and a depression of 
spirits more difficult to combat than illness itself; 
summer and winter succeeded each other, and at last 
I was prevailed on to promise to leave my house, to 
spend some time with Mr. and Mrs. Middleton, at 
what was then an obscure sea-side village, called 
Little Hampton, on the Sussex coast, not far from 
the stately castle of Arundel. Mrs. Middleton was 
Mr. Lyndsey’s youngest sister; she had married a 
gentleman of moderate fortune, but she was indeed 
a fortune to him. Mrs. Middleton was different in 
almost every respect from her brother; in person, 
lovely, rather than beautiful, with just enough wit 
and woman’s playful humor to save her from insipi- 
dity ; an even temper, seldom ruffled, and quick to 
subside ; a most affectionate and unselfish nature, and 
a high and fixed estimate of all things that the mind 
should be made up upon, so as to move steadily 
through life; her piety had been rightly directed by 
her father, who lived to see her happily married, 
and then died full of age and honors. She was es- 
sentially benevolent, and would have been more 
generally so, if her observation and action had en- 
joyed a more extensive field than a limited circle 
permits. I am not speaking of what is commonly 
called charity—giving food and raiment—I mean 
the benevolence that is slow to impute evil iuten- 
tions even to the sinner, that seeks to make allow- 
ance for those whose practice is opposed to our own, 
and that sympathizes after the model of our blessed 
Leader and Lawgiver, with those who err—hoping 
to save them from after error. Sometimes Mrs. 
Middleton would be a little severe in her spoken 
judgments; she knew nothing of the temptations of 
sin, or of folly, having been hedged in all her life— 
during girlhood, by a watchful father’s duty, and 
afterward by a husband’s as watchful love; she 
would sometimes, as I have'said, speak severely, but 
her heart contradicted the words of her lips—so that 
her Heavenly Master’s example was sure to guide 
her actions: thus, unlike worldlings, her deeds were 
often sweeter than her words. 

Most fortunately for my friends they married 
before the world had hardened the one into the flinti- 
ness of old bachelorhood, or tainted the other with 
the desire for a ‘‘ suitable establishment,”’ or the re- 
solve to be married for the sake of the position 
which is ceded only to a married lady. 

Their means were sufficiently large to insure them 
comfort, and what they considered all reasonable 
luxuries. And, if this had not been the case, they 
loved each other well enough to brave the worst that 
could come to those who (sustained by each other’s 
affection) could endure any thing—except separa- 
tion; thus, it will easily be believed they enjoyed to 
the fullest the implicit faith and trust in each other 








which the early-wed alone can truly enjoy. The 
morning of their young lives had been spent together 
in an abounding happiness, which was too pure and 
too real to be destroyed by ordinary means: it was 
unalloyed by a grain of self-reproach, and their 
habits, tastes, feelings, sympathies had grown on to- 
gether; they read the same books, strengthened their 
minds with the same prose, enlivened and enriched 
it with the same poetry, and yet the difference of 
their matures (the strength of his temperament, and 
the gentleness and uplooking of hers) prevented their 
being insipid either to each other or to their friends : 
it was a beautiful union—a beautiful example of the 
purity and holiness of wedded life; it was a very 
happiness in itself to see this happy woman growing 
wiser in her husband’s wisdom, having nothing to 
conceal, and looking up to him with the highest of 
all earthly reverences, second only to what she felt 
for THE highest power. No one could think of 
drawing a comparison between them—both were 
charming in their several spheres; and the more so, 
because of the absense of all rivalry. And yet Mrs. 
Lyndsey manifested a greater degree of energetic 
dislike to Mr. and Mrs. Middleton than she did to- 
ward any mere acquaintance: she was pettish, and 
factious, and fault-finding both by nature and habit ; 
but she hated Mrs. Middleton with a confirmed bit- 
terness. Mrs. Lyndsey had been elevated by her 
marriage; and regarded those who knew her in her 
days of obscurity as if they were prepared to do her 
an injury. Sisters-in-law, I have observed, are sel- 
dom sisters-in-love: their interests almost invaraia- 
bly clash. Educated on different principles, fre- 
quently in a different sphere, having preconceived 
opinions on both material and immaterial points— 
strangers by birth, they are suddenly made relations 
by law; and the human mind is prone to rebei 
against a tie which a continuance of misunderstand- 
ing hardens into a yoke—a host of petty feelings and 
small jealousies spring. into existence (especially 
amongst women) against it. And formal civilities 
(the interchange of ‘calls’’ and “ dinners,’”’ denomi- 
nated ‘“friendly,’”? to conceal a want of attention oa 
the part of the giver to the comfort of the invited) 
lengthen either into a puppet-show ceremonial— 
gone through at stated times, or terminate in a quar- 
rel too bitter and determined to admit of being heal- 
ed, except, perhaps, upon a death-bed—where a dread 
of the future, with its stern judgments, makes us 
look back with alarm upon the past. It would have 
been quite impossible so to ‘“‘manage”’ as to be 
friends with both Mrs. Lyndsey and Mrs. Middle- 
ton. I had known Mr. Lyndsey for some years, and 
I had been the playmate of his sister: she had often 
entreated me to “ keep friends” with her brother, as 
I was the only link not severed between them. It 
is not possible for a lady to receive the husband 
and not the wife; and I found I got on with Mrs. 
Lyndsey as well as others, (very much better 
than the best ‘managers,’?) simply by saying 
little, but taking care that that little was the 
truth, though occasionally, perhaps, not the whole 
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truth—this system secures both safety and self- 
respect. 

Mrs. Lyndsey would sometimes (clinging to her 
one idea) grow very angry with me, suddenly ; but, 
remembering the circumscribed range of her intellect, 
I always felt compassion for her that God had given 
her so little, and answered quietly, rather in propor- 
tion to her folly than my own strength—never mov- 
ing a hair’s-breadth from what I considered right; 
and then leaving her for days or weeks, as it smight 
be, to herself, and meeting her either by chance, or 
when she called, as if we had only parted the day 
before. 

When I told her I was to set off for Hampton 
Lodge the next morning, she put her handkerchief 
to her eyes and said, ‘I might have spared her the 
pain of saying I was going to her enemy, and suffered 
her to hear it from others;”’ and concluded by hop- 
ing I would not forget to tell my friend that Helen 
‘quite inherited the Lyndsey temper.”’ 

I answered, that I made it a rule never to retail 
the faults of children, and that both Mr. Lyndsey | 
and his sister had remarkably sweet tempers; then | 
she flew out, and asked if I thought Helen inherited | 
her ‘* temper ?” 

I replied, ‘I hope not ;”’ and finding I had dropped 
a stitch in my knitting, 1 walked to the window to 
take itup. This would have given time for reflec- 
tion to any one with common sense; yet she took 
no advantage of the pause, but continued in the same 
strain. 

JT only hope Mrs. Middleton may hear of the 
handsome tea-service, urn and all, my brother Jacob | 
left me, with the family arms on the shield.” She 
paused, and looked toward me; but I offered no | 
observation. ‘¢ ‘Our family arms’—none of your 
plated goods! genteel beggary, got-up finery, but 
real, downright positive out and out silver—solid as 
a rock—siver all through, inside and outside! I’d 
submit, that I would, to have her company to tea, 
just to mortify her with the sight, that 1 would!” 

I made no reply, but rolled up my knitting, and 
stuck my needles into the ball. 

*¢ And,” she continued, ‘‘I should be glad to know 
if her little girl, her Florence—Florence! the hea- 
thenism of that! and the conceit, to give her an om- 
landish name; such a disrespect to the Marys, and 
Mauds, and Helens of the dear departed family !—if 
her Florence is better dressed than my child, or 
prettier, or half as clever. Ido hope Helen may be 
a beauty, and clever, just to spite her, and rival her 
fine Florence! She that had so many, too—the in- 
delicacy of women having so many children, just 
like rabbits !—yet hers are all gone but one; we’ll 
see which child will make the greatest noise in the 
world. T pray night and day that my child may be 
something wonderful, something remarkable—a sTaR 
—just to outshine hers. If it wasn’t for that—and I 
don’t mind who knows it—but if it wasn’t for that, 
I’d not care a straw how Helen turned out. And 
now you are tying on your bonnet to go away, leav- 
ing me a prey to my maternal feelings: you and | 














your friend, Mr. Mathias, have spoken to me before 
now of my want of interest in my child, and when I 
tell you what I have determined her to be, you tie 
on your bonnet.” 

“Ty perceive no maternal affection or feeling in 
what you have said,’’ I replied. 

‘‘No! I shall spend every pound we have on her 
accomplishments; and I shall take care to insti|| 
into her mind, that if she does not distance Miss 
Florence in every thing, she shall be no child of 
mine!” 

‘* And you call sowing the seed of envy and hatred 
in your child’s mind a proof of maternal affection?” 
I observed, looking, as I felt, highly indignant; and 


then, when I saw no gleam of understanding in her 


weak and irritable countenance—nothing but an ex- 
pression of dull, senseless venom, I turned away 
with a disgust and contempt which the most reso- 
lute silence could alone control from finding vent in 
words. J pinned and unpinned my shawl, and fas- 
tened and unfastened my bonnet, so as to give my- 
self time to cool and Mrs. Lyndsey time to think; 


but she pursued her comments upon the cruelty of 
my telling her, ** with my own lips,’’ that I was go- 


ing to Hampton Lodge, and bade me “ good morn- 
ing’? with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

The next day, about noon, as I was counting my 
parcels, and my maid was arranging with the post- 
boy as to the placing of a trunk—little Hampton be- 
ing, in those times, a two-days’ journey from town— 
—up rode Jerry, on his Jean gray horse, leading the 
brown colt. It was evident he had left his master 
at the counting-house, and was returning home. 

Jerry dismounted ; and assuming an air of mingled 
mystery and importance, said he wished to speak to 
me. [ perceived he was encumbered with a large 
parcel, which seemed dropping to pieces. 

‘The masther, ma’am, charged me to give ye 
these things to take to Miss Florence—just little re- 
membrances (as he bid me to say) from Miss Helen 
to her cousin, and never to mind letting on a word 
about them at home—toys, you see, to amuse the 
young lady.” 

**And who selected them?’’ I inquired, while 
looking in dismay at the heap of whips, and dogs, 
and horses of various kinds, which Jerry displayed 
with infinite parade, and knowing that one of his 
rambling discourses would be sure to follow. 

“T did!” he exclaimed. ‘*The masther (God 
bless him!) gave me two guineas, to buy what I 
liked for the jewel that I never set eyes on, and 
never may—glory be to God! and sure it would be 
only nature in her to take to the horses; and now, 
may-be, you'll be so good as to think of it, ma’am— 
here ’s the very moral of the brown cob—only it’s 
spotted, and here’s my own gray—barring the tail; 
they might make them a dale better than they 
do, but still the horses might keep her in mind of her 
uncle, and it’s ill letting love go to the bad intirely 
among relations—they ought to love one another; 
not all as one as the animals that have no souls, and 
so needn’t care who they meet in another world: 
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it’s a mighty foolish thing to keep giving the young 
ladies nothing but allyblaster dolls, as if they ’d have 
nothing in the wide world to do but nurse babbys all 
the days of their life. 1 like to see a lady under- 
stand the virtues and ways of a horse. My old 
masther—”’ 

‘“‘T have not time for a story now, Jerry,” I said; 
‘“‘but I will take the toys, and I am sure Mrs. 
Middleton will bear in mind who selected them for 
Florence.”’ 

‘‘T would n’t mind asking the masther for a holy- 
day, and traveling to see her; and; if you plase, 
ma’am, (as | know it’s all known to you,) don’t det 
on the way I’m treated by the mistress, don’t: Miss 
Emma (that’s Mrs. Middleton) minds how much her 
honored father thought of me, and how I used to 
carry her about when she was learning to walk, and 
how, if she was wanted, the cry was—‘ Oh, she’s 
with Jerry—she’s always safe with Jerry;’ little 
thinking I should ever be looked down on by one— 
God forgive me!—whose blood’s nothing but dirty 
wather, and who hasn’t the heart to think that any 
one else has a heart. I’m forced to look at my mas- 
ther’s own child through the kay-hole; think of the 
cruelty of that—through the kay-hole! and I try to 
strengthen my heart against her, but it’s no use—the 
minute I hear her innocent tongue it’s all over with 
me, for I’ve been used to young things all my life, 
and never fancy the stable half so much as when 
Fan, the baste, has a litter of puppies—and fine ones 
they are this time; only don’t, lady dear, don’t let 
her know that I’m in any trouble, though it’s often 
my heart is breaking through the mistress, and that 
thramping Mrs. Brevet-Major Cobb. Major enagh! 
and me, too, that knows the cabin she was born in; 
but that’s neither here nor there—neither meal nor 
malt, and I’d never go against any one elevating 
themselves, if it’s a be that they don’t turn nature 
altogether out of their bosoms—that’s what I look 
to: next to the Almighty is the nature which he 
gave us to love one another, ’specially those that are 
of the same blood, the same faction—you understand 
me; to be upright to that, sure [’d die rather than 
let on to any one that a masther of mine was un- 
happy or uncomfortable in himself about any thing. 





And 23 to the thrifle of whips, children wear them 
out mighty fast. 1 remember, when masther was a 
boy—and to see him now, no one would ever believe 
he was the same fine, high-spirited, beautiful young 
man he was before you knew him or he went abroad 
—in spite of all his father could say.” 

** Went to France ?’’ I said, in a tone of inquiry. 

“‘ There ’s more places abroad than France,” ob- 
served Jerry, shrewdly, “and worse I’m thinking; 
and one thing’s certain, poor masther was never the 
same, nor like the same, after he returned. Whisht! 
they said he was crossed in love—and that was the 
reason no one thought he’d ever marry, only his 
father. (I’ve tied the skipping-rope round them 
horses, ma’am.) His father would have disinherited 
him if he’d-gone on, and that made him what you 
know; and now, ma’am, good bye, and good luck 
to you, and the Lord send you safe back and soon— 
and don’t miss an opportunity of putting in a good 
word, just to keep the love alive for the masther and 
the little lady; and, if you can, put iv that I never 
forget ’em, and that [’m brave and hearty, and equal 
to the hounds—if I could get any to hunt with, and 
pray every night, on my two bended knees, for Miss 
Emma that was, Mrs. Middleton that is: there now, 
ma’am, I see by the smile on yer lip, you’re think- 
ing—it’s always bent they are; well, it’s the bend 
of the horse—I’d as soon ride without stirrups as 
with ’em ever since I was a dog-boy, which isa 
proof of good horsemanship.” 

All the time poor Jerry had been talking my maid 
and the post-boy had been packing, and when I was 
seated, and the chaise ready to drive off, Jerry, with 
the ease of manner peculiar to his countrymen— 
which trenches on familiarity, but originates in 
genuine kindness, yet which in an English servant 
could not be tolerated for a moment—came up to the 
door, and touching his hat in his usually respectful 
manner, said— 

‘Put up the window that side, ma’am, or you’ll 
be catching the rheumatis, all through the wind, 
that’s always contra-ry— 


Aest, north-aest— 
Neither good for 
Man nor baste.’ *’ 
To be continued. 
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Sounps of wonder, sights cf wonder! 
Mystic claps of organ-thunder 

Heard from sunny skies outpealing ; 
Fairy music softly stealing 

Over hill-tops bathed in light; 





Bee-hives humming, 

Pheasants drumming, 

Spirits coming 
Down from realms where golden vapors 
Burst asunder : 
Wonder! wonder! 
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BISON HUNTING IN 


[FROM FRAZER’S MAGAZIME.] 


‘Tux most usual hunting season in the Decan or 
Maratha country is the “hot weather,”’ or the 
months answering to the English spring. One rea- 
son of this is, that it is the only time of the year 
when the authorities will grant “long leave,’’ or 
leave extending to any thing like two months: an- 
other is, that it is the period at which the intense 
heat of the weather most completely scorches and 
burns down the long grass and underwood which at 
other seasons choke the jungle and effectually con- 
ceal from sight all but the very largest of the game 
animals. To this season succeed the rains, the 
most dreary time, in my opinion, that one is con- 
demned to pass in the round of an Indian year. Dull 
lead-colored skies; splashing rain that sometimes 
holds up just long enough to tempt you into quitting 
your house and making a bolt for the mess-room, 
and then comes down and neatly catches you half 
way, but more generally keeps up such a steady 
discharge as to preclude all idea of going out; roads 
flooded; the whole country, lately calcined to the 
consistency of brick, converted into a fine deep mud 
that lets your horse half-way up to his knees at every 
step, and gives him the action of a fly ina pot of 
treacle; your rifles rusting, and your boots covered 
with white mould; your servants, obliged at every 
call to come scuttering through the rain between the 
‘“bobbajee khana’’* and the bungalow, quite moist 


and mouldy and crest-fallen; your house, with its | 


ill-fitting doors and windows and its absence of fire- 
places, breaking out on the floors and walls into 
patches of damp, and altogether about as pleasant 
as the bottom of an old well; these are a few of the 
delights of the rainy season in cantonments. But I 
never fully appreciated its glories till T was mis- 
guided enough to venture in the very thick of the 
rains amongst the mountains of the Ghauts. 

I had some business relating to “ shikar’’ to trans- 
act with the patel of a village about forty miles dis- 
tant, lying close on the borders of one of the best 
shooting grounds of the district, and, tempted by an 
interval of fine weather, I “Jaid a dawk,”’ 7. e. 
posted relays of ponies along the road, trusting to be 
able, by dint of hard riding, to finish my journey 
before a fresh deluge should come down. Coming 
and going, I had eighty miles to ride, and to guard 
against all chance of being benighted, I mounted and 
was on the road by 3a.Mm. That same night, at 9 
Pp. M., after incessant traveling and unceasing spur- 
ring, I found myself dismounting at the door of a 
dirty little ‘‘dhurm-shala,’’t in a dirty little village, 
fifteen miles from home; in which hostelry I slept, 
in company with a large party of niggers, male and 

* The kitchen; which, together with the servants’ 
houses, is invariably placed at some distance from the 
Bungalow. 


t A house, or rather shed, in which travelers are 
allowed to lodge gratis. 
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female, and further conformed to their customs by 
sleeping destitute of all garments except a horse- 
cloth, my own clothes being in a state which would 
be faintly described by calling them soaked. From 
the moment that I entered upon the verge of the 
mountain country whose spurs, at first tame and 
low, begin to rise above the plain some few miles 
from cantonments, and rising higher and _ higher, 
fiyally close in the wild mountains of the Ghauts, I 
had never had the sight and sound of water out ot 
mv eyes and ears. The whole country was under 
waiter; for the natives, who in these parts chiefly 
cultivate rice, surround each field with an earthen 
bank, purposely contrived to retain the rain; the re- 
sult of which is, that the bottom of a valley becomes 
something between a lake and a quagmire, inter- 
sected by broad banks along which little footpaths, 
the only roads of the country, run. As I wound my 
way into the deeper and narrower valleys which 
characterize the commencement of the Ghaut coun- 
try, my pony at every step sending up volleys of 
mud and water, or scrambling on the slippery ridge 
of a bank, I could every now and then, through the 
blinding sheet of rain, catch a glimpse of a gloomy 
mountain side, black and sodden with wet, looking 
down upon me through a break in the streaming, 
curling clouds of mist that hung so heavily as in 
general to shut out all view beyond the swamp that 
I was just then splashing through. Above the rattle 
of the rain rose the rushing sound of innumerable 
torrents, which, non-existent in the dry weather, 
were now foaming down every channel, and swell- 
ing every little stream into a roaring flood, The 
native population, men and women, were out in the 
fields, and each one standing half-way up to the 
knees in water, with the head and shoulders pro- 
tected by a curious thatch of dried leaves, set in a 
frame-work of bamboo strips, shaped not unlike a 
great hood, and extending half-way down the back, 
were transplanting the rice-plants from their original 
beds into the muddy slush provided for them, and 
with great open mouths and staring eyes were gazing 
upon me as I passed; looking about as stupid as one 
of their own buffaloes, and being pretty nearly as 
intelligent and communicative when [ pulled up to 
ask the road. The dreariness of their looks and oc- 
cupation made them, if any thing, rather an aggra- 
vation than a mitigation of the prevailing wretched- 
ness of the view. I came back from this expedition 
with a horror of the sound and sight of water that 
quite haunted me for many days after. 

Toward the latter end of September the rains 
cease, and in the month of October the heat breaks 
out again in full vigor, in a shorter but scarcely less 
violent edition of the hot season. The face of the 
country, however, is very different from what it 
then was; not, perhaps, in the plains, for these, sto 
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rile, treeless, and surrounded by ranges of rocky and 
barren hills, alternate, according to the state of the 
weather, between the before-mentioned states of 
hard brick and soft mud, without any very visible 
change in their general appearance. But on the 
mountains, and, in a less degree, in the valleys lead- 
ing to the mountains, the change is great. It so 
happened that on a bison-hunting excursion I tra- 
veled in the early part of October the very same 
road where I had been so notably drenched in the 
unlucky expedition just related, and which then 
seemed to me the very acme of gloom and misery. 
Now, the bright sunshine gave a very different cha- 
racter to the hill-sides covered with thick green 
jungle, and to the rice-fields freed from the standing 
water, and covered with luxuriant crops of a rich, 
glossy, light-green color, with here and there, where 
the wind ruffled them, dark rich shades, giving a 
most curious resemblance to a rich velvet. Not 
that this beauty goes below the surface, as any one 
may discover who sets foot on a rice-field, and 
squashing through the upper crust of leaves, finds 
himself planted in the richest stratum of soft mud 
that the mind of man can conceive—the very hot- 
bed, I should fancy, of malaria and pestilence of 
every description. Healthiness, indeed, is not sup- 
posed to be one of the attractions of the valleys and 
jungle-clothed hills of India just after the rains, and 
jungle shooting at that season is avoided by prudent 
folk ; but its unwholesomeness has never been suffi- 
ciently clearly proved against it to deter a vigorous 
“ shikarry”’ from taking to the Ghauts in pursuit of 
the bison, the finest of jungle game at all times, and 
just then the only animal whose size gives the 
hunter the chance of seeing and pursuing it through 
the deep thickets of an Indian forest in October. On 
this occasion the fear of jungle-fever, though it could 
not keep myself and my fellow-hunter at home, 
nevertheless worked strongly enough upon our ima- 
ginations to make us get our tent conveyed, with ex- 
treme toil, to the top of alow rocky spur shooting 
out from the mass of the mountains that we meditated 
hunting next day ; and then, as the night set in moon- 
less, but clear and starlight, and the woods and jungle 
shaded away into gloom till nothing remained but 
the black outline of the mountain ridges against the 
sky, and the little native village at their foot was 
ouly perceptible by the gleams of distant light spark- 
ling out of the black shade of the grove of trees that 
surrounded it, and by the faint sounds of the native 
drum or tom-tom, (anybody who wishes may extract 
precisely the same out of the bottom of a kettle,) we 
turned into bed, and listening to the cold, fresh wind 
flapping the hangings of the tent, and driving about 
its interior, dived under the bed-clothes with a plea- 
sant sense of warmth, and with a feeling of perfect 
security from plague and pestilence of every kind. 
The next morning we were rejoiced by the news 
that our shikarries had game marked down, and 
Were wailing for us. We saddled in haste, and de- 
scending from our perch rode across the valley 
Whieh we had the night before so strongly objected 





to on the score of fever, but which now, in the light 
of a bright Indian morning, was very pretty, with 
the big purple-brown thatches of the village huts 
peeping out of masses of large, dark, luxuriant trees 
which darkened the path with their drooping fes- 
toons of foliage, and with the clear, bright streams 
splashing over their stony beds, or standing in broad, 
shallow, tree-surrounded pools, so pure and clear 
that every pebble in the bottom gleamed like a piece 
of shining Dresden china, and the water looked like 
a sheet of glass covering it. Climbing the opposite 
range of hills, we found ourselves amongst scenes 
which [ have before described. We were on the 
summit *f the Ghauts; the wild, forest-covered 
ridges flowed down into the jungly expanse of the 
Concan below, or here and there gave place to a pre- 
cipice of cold black rock, which casting aslant as 
its brow intercepted the sun’s rays a sheet of cool, 
clear shade, in which the kites and vultures were 
smoothly floating, went down and down from be- 
neath our very feet, without break or intermission, 
so far, that the trees at the bottom looked like tufts 
of green moss, and then shelving away under a dense 
cover of wood, swept down into the level of the 
low country. At the foot of the Ghaut range, just 
where the ridges subsided into the lower land, rose 
the strange hills so characteristic of this district; in 
shape a kind ofrude cone or pyramid, surmounted 
by what appears like a gigantic chimney-pot, and 
lying exposed to a bird’s-eye view from the superior 
height of the Ghaut ridge. All this I had seen be- 
fore; but what I had mot seen before was the dense 
vegetation resulting from the recent rains. The face 
of the land was one interminable thicket; rich, 
luxuriant, plump-shaped bushes were interlaced with 
twining, bramble-like brushwood; the interstices 
again were choked-up with thick grass, flowering 
plants, and ferns higher than one’s head; above all 
this, rose the clusters of tall trees, while the bamboo 
jungle filled the bottoms and covered the lower 
slopes; in every little rocky gully a tiny stream 
was tumbling, and forming in each hollow a small 
pool of clear water, swarming with diminutive fish ; 
while bordering its stony sides, or perched on the 
top of some bare cliff rising above the surrounding 
foliage, the wild plantain flapped its long, broad, 
waving leaves against the sky. We crashed along 
in single file, now ducking under an overhanging 
bough, or shoving it aside to let it go back with 
double force in the face of him who followed; now 
plunging into a sea of green grass and ferns which 
switched back over our heads as we passed, and 
now creeping through a low arcade beneath the 
tangled boughs of a thick bamboo jungle, so impene- 
trable that we were often obliged to have the way 
cleared with bill-hooks. Now and then, as we passed 
along, the natives would point out a patch of a 
greener and more delicate grass, and show how it 
had been cropped by the “‘Gouwa,”’ or as we crossed 
some little open glade encircled by close trees, 
would show half-a-dozen places where the long thin 
grass, squashed and flattened as if by some great 
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weight, marked where the bison had been sleep- 
ing. 

The whole of this first day we toiled with little 
success. The evening set in cloudy, with thick 
driving mists, which, curling about the hill-tops and 
sweeping down the ravines, threw a wild and dreary 
air over the scene. There are few hunters of the 
Ghauts who will not recognize the awful words— 
*“Dhooee Ahlee,” “ Here’s the mist,” which, 
uttered with a despairing voice by the shikarry, in- 
form one that all chance of seeing game is up for 
that day. Just at that juncture, however, a great 
black object was seen, far away across a ravine; 
again and again it showed, nearer and nearer, tifl it 
drew a long shot from one of our rifles, and instantly 
disappeared. A few moments after we found our- 
selves, puffing and blowing from a hard run, on a 
long bare ridge which swept down from a jungle- 
covered hill-top into the ravine below. There was a 
sudden cry of “ Ahla! Ahla!” “Here he is!’’ and 
at that moment the bison broke from the jungle above 
us, and with his head up and his tail out, showing 
against the darkening sky like a silhouette of some 
magnificent antique bull, dashed at a gallop down 
the sloping ridge, and disregarding our ineffectual 
fire, held on his course, now plunging into the thick 
jungle, and now glancing across a patch of open 
ground, till he was lost to sight in the far distance. 

Next day we took up our post in alarge leafless 
tree, commanding a small patch of level ground 
covered with bamboo jungle, and hemmed between 
a semi-circular sweep of steep hill-side on the one 
hand, and the brink of a precipice overhanging the 
Concan on the other. The entrance into this czdé- 
de-sac \ay through a gap through which the beaters, 
spreading themselves in a wide circle over the sur- 
rounding country, and gradually closing in as they 
advanced, were to endeavor to drive a herd which 
‘had been that morning marked down at no great 
distance. A distant sound, as if of the crashing of 
boughs, now put us on the alert. Soon after, we 
caught glimpses of some great black backs coming 
slowly through the jungle; and then as they ap- 
proached we plainly saw two or three big bison and 
a calf, quite unconscious of our presence, steadily 
plodding along like cows returning from milking. 
We let them come within eighty yards, and then 
fired. They rushed furiously, with tails on end, 
smashing tree-boughs in their course, and bursting 
through thickets as a horse might through standing- 
corn, into a little patch of deep jungle just under our 
tree, where the thick foliage effectually concealed 
them from us. 

Presently one big bison made his appearance by 
the same road, and being saluted by a shot, made a 
charge for the same little jungle where his pre- 
decessors had taken refuge. Whether all or any 
were dead or dying, or whether they were all unhurt, 
it was impossible to tell, though from the violent 
jerks of our bamboo-tree’s boughs, we suspected 
that some animal was giving his last kicks beneath 
it. After a time, more bison came; and following 





on their track, the beaters closed in upon them, and 
occupying every gap and pass in the encircling hill- 
side, fairl? surrounded them. Hemmed in between 
the hill and the precipice, turned whenever they at- 
tempted to escape by the yells of the beaters, and 
distracted by the shots, the wretched bison bolted 
here and there, as persecuted rats might do in a hay- 
loft. First a crash and a long track of waving 
boughs would show the line of flight of one unhappy 
gouwa. Crack goes one rifle, bang goes another, as 
another victim shows his black hide somewhere 


else; then they all stand still under cover of a big- 


thicket, and then make a desperate rush at the en- 
trance of the pass; till at length some of the herd 
breaking through the line of beaters, and others 
evaporating heaven knows how—jumping into the 
Conean, I suppose, for I saw little other means of 
escape—it became pretty clear that the jungle was 
empty, of living beasts at any rate. The Bheels 
now drew the jungle, to ascertain the numbers of 
killed, if any, and soon gave notice of a “ find.” It 
was an enormous bull, stone dead from a ball in the 
heart; he was lying flat on his side, with one little 
hole in the shoulder, from whence a drop or two of 
blood was issuing. 

I have not often met with a description of the 
Indian bison; it may, perhaps, be worth while giving 
one. This animal, both in height and bulk, struck 
me as being of pretty much the size of one of the very 
largest of the London dray-horses. His color was 
chocolate-brown, deepening by a shade or two on 
the belly. The lower part of the leg, from the foot 
upward to a little above the knee in the fore, and the 
hock in the hind leg, was of a dirty yellow-brownish 
white, the line of demarcation between the white 
and the chocolate being abrupt, as in a white- 
stockinged horse. The profile of the face was de- 
cidedly curved, Roman-nose fashion ; the top of the 
forehead was extravagantly raised in a high ridge. 
running transversely across the top of the head, be- 
tween the roots of the horns. The horns were very 
thick at the base, gradually tapering to the point, 
shooting outward from each side of the face, and 
then sweeping upward with a strong curve, bringing 
the points into approximation over the top of the 
head. On the shoulder was, not precisely a hump, 
but a kind of ridge, as though the spine, beginning 
at the shoulder, had been raised, and carried at that 
elevation some way to the rear, and then allowed 
suddenly to drop into the ordinary level of the back. 
The forehead, including the high ridge between the 
horns, inclined to ash color; the tail was small and 
short. 

In India this beast is commonly called the ‘ bison,”’ 
sometimes the wild buffalo. That he is no buffalo 
(if by that word is understood any thing in the 
slightest degree approximating to the common tame 
buffalo) no man who has seen the two animals will 
doubt. What right he may have to the name of 
bison I do not undertake to say, but 1 have been 
struck, especially in the old bulls, with a heaviness 
in front and a lightness behind, which was decidedly 
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bison-like. They are heavy, lumbering brutes; 
when not alarmed they are usually seen stalking 
slowly in single file, carrying their heads low ; when 
disturbed by the near approach of beaters they break 
into a heavy trot, which, in cases of urgent alarm, 
they exchange for a furious rush, in which they 
crash straight on end through a jungle like a four- 
and-twenty pound shot. They have a great reputa- 
tion for ferocity, and what in some degree confirms 
it, have within the memory of man utterly exter- 
minated two unfortunate sahibs to say nothing of 
those they have frightened. Common report says 
that the old bulls are so inflamed by the lust of battle 
that if they do but catch sight of a man they attack, 
with or without provocation ; but this, so far as my 
own observation goes, is fudge. Many a bison, both 
bull and cow, have I seen, who, getting a glimpse 
of the top of my hunting-cap peering over a bush, 
has given a start and a little back-jump, just as an 
antelope does when it catches sight of a man unex- 
pectedly, and then wheeling sharp off, has plunged 
mto the thickest jangle in a way which betokened 
any thing but a desire to make a closer acquaintance. 
That, when wounded or driven into a corner, they 
can make themselves excessively disagreeable, I am 
nowise inclined to doubt. 

Considering the huge size of these animals, the 
difficulty that there is in hitting them, or, at any 
rate, in making a shot visibly tell upon them, seems 
at first sight strange; but the fact is, that big as they 
are, their vulnerable points are few and small. A 
small rifle ball, planted behind the shoulder, will 
bring the biggest bull rolling over and over down a 
hill-side, crushing the crackling bushes beneath him, 
till he lodges in a prickly-pear clump, with his four 
legs stuck up to the sky; but as for hitting him 
anywhere else, you may as well save yourself the 
trouble. 

The Bheels whom I have mentioned in the course 
of this paper are a race perfectly distinct from the 
rest of the native population, not merely in respect 
of *‘ caste,’? but in blood and appearance. In stature 
they are considerably smaller and slighter than the 
Marathas, who themselves are not big men; in face 
they sometimes approximate somewhat to a chim- 
panzee, but are not always without a certain degree 
of good looks and of elfish intelligence of expression. 
They live in little villages by themselves; are con- 
sidered fearful thieves, though they refrain (accord- 
ing to my experience) from robbing their employer; 
are always armed with bows and arrows; wear, in 
common with the Hindoos, one long scalp-lock, and 
the rest of the head shaved, or what is uglier still, 
covered with half-grown, stubbly hair; and are dis- 
tinguished by an absence of clothing even greater 
than that which characterizes an ordinary native. 
Upon reconsidering this last statement, I do not quite 
know what grounds [ should have to assign for it, 
as the dress of a Maratha beater in a jungle is as close 
an approximation to the fig-leaf as can well be ima- 
gined; but the Bheels, somehow or other, give one 





the idea that they never dress on any occasion. A | 


Bheel’s court dress and hunting-dress is, I suspect, 
one. They are very superior to the common na- 
tives in skill in tracking animals, and in general 
knowledge of the habits and locality of game; and 
when a man is wanted to execute the very unplea- 
sant office of entering a close jungle to ascertain the 
whereabouts and the frame of mind of a bull bison 
with a couple of rifle balls in him, a little Bheel, at 
a sign from the Bheel chief, will slip in like a weasel 
into -a hedge-bottom, and returning silently and 
coolly, will generally, with a few nods and gestures 
and monstrous few words, give a pretty accurate re- 
port of the state of the enemy. In consideration of 
these accomplishments they receive just double the 
pay of an ordinary beater; but in spite of this it is 
not always easy to get them to enter one’s service ; 
and when they have come, one is pretty sure on the 
morning of the fourth or fifth day after their arrival 
to be horrified by an announcement that the Bheel 
crops want getting in; that Mrs. Bheel can no longer 
endure a state of solitude; in short, that the ** Bheel 
logue’’ must and will be off; and putting one’s head 
aghast out of the tent door, to receive confirmation 
of the bad news in the shape of all the Bheels squat- 
ting around in evident preparation for a start. A 
lawless sahib may sometimes detain them for a day 
by obstinately refusing to hand over the arrears of 
pay, but they pretty soon bring him to terms by 
showing strong symptoms of going without it. 

The other natives have, I think, no great skill in 
wood-craft ; much less than one would expect from 
men living, as they do, in the thick of a wild jungle 
and in the constant neighborhood of wild beasts. 
Their skill in tracking game amounts to about this, 
that if they see a splash of blood on a leaf they infer 
that an animal has passed by there, and can carry 
their ingenuity so far as to look out for another 
splash farther on, which is pretty much what one 
can do oneself. Sometimes they show a most pro- 
voking stupidity. I remember once lying in the 
path down which the bison were expected to come. 
I was carefully concealed, and flattered myself that 
my natives were the same. I happened to look over 
my shoulder, and there to my horror was an accursed 
nigger some fifty yards in my rear, squatted behind 
a small rock, over the top of which he was at inter- 
vals poking his head, decorated with a staring white 
‘‘ puggree,’’? or turban, with the regularity of a 
cuckoo in a cuckoo-clock. Just at this crisis the 
bison came down, stood and gazed for an instant at 
this phenomenon and straightway disappeared. 

Bison-hunting, like bear-hunting, is a desperately 
fatiguing, and often very profitless sport. Many a 
day will the hunter sit in a tree till the hard and an- 
gular knot (which Providence usually assigns him 
as a seat in a tree) grows too sharp to be endured; 
then try for a change to find standing room in an 
acute-angled fork, which gives no resting-place for 
his foot, but jams it more and more every minute, 
Here will he meditate upon the impossibility of turn- 
ing round if the bison should take him in the rear 
instead of in front; and upon the probability of his 
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tumbling out of his tree altogether at the moment of 
action; or he will contemplate the rents in his trow- 
sers and the scratches in his skin resulting from the 
ascent, and do battle with the great, vicious, black 
tree-ants who savagely assail him; and probably 
will come down roasted by the sun, and numbed by 
his uneasy attitude, just as wise as he went up. Or 
at the instigation of a Bheel, who, calmly squatting 
by his side, chews little twigs and tears up blades of 
grass With an air of patient contemplative medita- 
tion, and between the intervals of his abstraction 
whispers with an encouraging air that the bison will 
certainly come by that road and afford the finest 
shot in the world by running a-muck at him, he sits 
for an hour in a narrow tree-covered arcade, hem- 
med in on each flank by an impenetrable jungle, not 
quite easy in his mind so long as there is a proba- 
bility of the bison’s coming, and horribly disgusted 
when it is clear that he does not mean to come at 
all. And, as the result, he probably finds himself to- 
ward nightfall, with his clothes wet and stiff with 
the sweat which has drenched them even to the 
outermost garments, wearily climbing some narrow 
stairease-like track, leading up an all but perpen- 
dicular hill-side, with nothing for his trouble but his 
day’s work and the consciousness that he has seven- 
ty-three beaters to pay. 

But suppose, on the other hand, that things take a 
favorable turn, then no sport can be more exciting. 
You are in a wild valley ; the burning sun is glaring 
on the trees and the tall ferns and the big shattered 
rocks which seem to have tumbled out of the sky 
and plumped down into the forest at random; 
your beaters have scattered far and wide in the 
chances of a long and hard pursuit; you are thread- 
ing a narrow track scarcely giving a passage through 
the mass of foliage ; the shikarry is leading, anxious 
and alert, for the wild cries heard in the distance tell 
him that the game is on foot. Ona sudden you hear 
the faint and distant crack of a rifle, and gazing in 
the direction of the sound, see your companion and 
fellow-hunter, followed by three or four natives, 
running on the shoulder of a distant hill that closes 
the far end of the valley. He stops, and his rifle 
silently emits a puff of white smoke; a long pause, 
and then you hear the faint report; another puff and 
another crack; he has evidently got sharp work on 
hand. Your shikarry, who has gazed for an instant 
as if transfixed, dashes off at speed, with a frantic 
ejaculation of “sahib!’’ and an impatient twirl of 
his hand that expresses the very intensity of beckon- 
ing and entreaty ; hard on his heels, with your gun- 
earriers close behind you, you plunge up to your 
arm-pits through tangled ferns, and spring, at the 
risk of your limbs, from stone to stone in the rocky 
nullas that intersect the forest. 

As soon as you are pretty well blown, your shi- 
karry puts on double steam, and dashing at a con- 
gregation of broken rocks whose tops, rising above 
the sea of underwood, give a more uninterrupted 
view, vanishes—from your sight, at any rate, for 
you, puffing and blowing hideously, have just got 





your arms upon the top of the first rock, and in your 
struggles to draw the rest of your body after, are 
quite lost to all other considerations. Just then you 
catch a glimpse of him at the very summit, in a per- 
fect agony of beckoning ; with a fierce effort up you 
go, carrying away a great piece of cloth and some 
skin from your knee-cap as it grinds against the edge 
of the rock ; then missing your footing onthe sloping 
stone, you pitch forward, cutting your knuckles and 
banging your rifle-barrel, whose iron clang mixes 
with the pretty vigorous curse you probably let out; 
and then, choked with heat and exertion, you stand 
by the side of your shikarry, who, pointing vio- 
lently, gasps out, ‘Sahib! sahib! ahlé! ahle!”? You 


’ see nothing, but hear the crash of boughs, crash after 


crash coming up the valley; then you see the bam- 
boo tops waving violently, and, straining every 
nerve in their terror, five or six bison spring, with 
long bounds, up the slope of the rising ground that 
leads past your post. Crack! goes your first barrel, 
and the whole herd in double consternation swerve 
sharp off to the right. Right and left, one gun after 
another, you let fly at your victim, as his great flank 
glances amongst the tree-trunks; he swerves from 
his course, and wheeling wildly in a circle, falls on 
his haunches. Fora moment he balances himself, 
propped up on his fore legs, and swaying heavily 
from side to side, and then toppling over, sinks be- 
neath the thick underwood, and with a few heavy 
groaus lies still. The crashing of the jungle, fainter 
and fainter, marks the course of the flying herd, and 
you, running and stumbling and loading all at once, 
pant up to the fallen bison. ‘* Tamb, sahib—tamb !” 
—‘Stop, sir, stop!”—says the cautious shikarry, 
who has a mortal aversion to a wounded gouwa; 
then scrambling on to the top of a small rock and 
peering over the surrounding brushwood, ‘‘ Purla,” 
saith he, dubiously—‘‘he’s down ;”’—‘ Méla”’— 
‘he’s dead.’’? At this joyful sound, all rush in 
frantically ; the sahib gazes benignantly at the great 
beast’s huge round belly turned up to the sky, and 
sniffs up the tremendously powerful scent of cow 
that it exhales; the natives, laughing and chuckling, 
squat round on their hams; the shikarry compla- 
cently observes that the game is ‘‘ley mota,”’ very 
big, and holds council with the village patel, who 
shakes his head knowimg|ly, aud declares that he was 
“ley zubbra,”’ an awfully fierce fellow 

Or, perhaps, your fire, failing to bring the victim 
down, merely checks his flight, and brings him 
wounded to a stand-still in an impenetrable thicket. 
Now, if any gentleman is fond of being excited, not 
to say frightened, is the moment to enjoy himself. 
The beaters (encircling the thicket, and mounting 
trees and rocks) hurl in great stones: the Sahibs, one 
on each side, with their guns cocked—stand within 
short shot of the bison’s fortress, and look out for a 
charge. A huge stone smashes into the thicket, and 
is followed by the crack of a bough, as though some- 
thing was moving inside: another stone, followed 
by acrash and a short rush: a perfect volley of 
stones, and a chorus of yells, and then crash—crash— 
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—crash—swish, the tossing of tree-tops, and switch- 
ing of bushes and fern shows the bison’s track; as, 
taking the only point where the thick wood screens 
him from fire, he cleaves his way through a sea of 
jungle right between your companion and yourself. 
“Ahla! he’s come!—Géla! he’s gone!” yells, 
shrieks, and execrations rise in every language. 
‘‘ No, Sahib, no—he’s stopped again,”’ says the shi- 
karry—and so he has; his strength is not enough to 
sustain a prolonged flight, and he has only rushed 
into the densest thicket he can find—a perfect galaxy 
or chevauz-de-frise of thorn-bushes, garnishing a 
steep declivity of the ground; and into the very 
heart of this he has driven at one plunge. There is 
only one entrance, where a small nulla winds its 
way in, threading its course over great rocks and 
loose stones, and forming a kind of low tunnel 
through the over-arching branches. You poke your 
head in at the entrance, and peer into the gloomy 
twilight; nothing to see or to hear, but an uncom- 
mon dampness like the bottom of a well: you drop 
into a sitting posture and (gracefully working your- 
self along) scramble down a few yards. The other 
sahib is by your side—your shikarry at your back, 
holding his breath with excitement—and a few of 
the boldest natives are along-side, peering sharply 
down the nulla, and occasionally slashing at an ob- 
stinate bramble-bough with their sickle-shaped bill- 
hooks. A crack in the bushes, and a heavy blowing 
breath between a pant and a groan, arrest every one 
for a moment: you are in the act of shoving out one 
leg—spider-fashion ; and, clutching your gun, you 
remain in that elegant position as if turned to stone. 
Slowly and silently you resume your progress: the 
heavy breathings grow louder and more painful, ac- 
companied every now and then by a short, jerking 
shove, as though some animal were forcing his way 
through the branches by pushes, and resting and tak- 
ing breath in the interval. 

‘Do you sea him?” “No, I don’t.” He’ll be 
into us directly ”? ‘No, he wont.’? ‘ Tamb, sa- 
hib, tamb—take care, sahib!’? “Isee him! I see 
his head!”? ‘* Then, in Heaven’s name, fire!’”’ All 
this passes in the eestatic whisper that marks strong 
excitement combined with a desire for silence: then 
comes the bang of the gun-shot—you jump up, re- 
gardless of thorns; all seems a blaze of powder, and 
a whirl of gray smoke ‘‘ Heaven and earth, is he 
here? Am I dead—tossed—kilt? Which side is he 
coming from?’’? But the smoke clears off, and no- 
thing comes but a groan. ‘ Méla, Méla!” 


sa 





And the joys of bison-shooting by no means end 
with the death. I am not in general carnivorously 
inclined: I have no love for unmitigated and undis- 
guised flesh. But there are two meats in India in 
whose favor [ must make an exception. One is the 
haunch of a black buck; and the other (which bears 
to a vulgar beef-steak pretty much the same relation 
that the haunch of the black buck does to vulgar 
mutton) is a bison-steak. The poor heathen, (of the 
more respectable castes,) though they will stretch 
their consciences so far as to show you the bison, 
yet reverence his sanctity—as a species of cow—so 
far as to decline eating him. Would that they 
coutd be brought out of the bonds of this unholy 
superstiiotn !—provided they didn’t signalize their 
conversion to a better faith by eating all the bison 
on the Ghauts. I am not sure whether the en- 
lightenment of the niggers on this, as well as some 
other points, will not be a bore for the sahibs in 
the iong run. The out-caste tribes—those whom 
folk in England know by the name of Pariahs— 
are free-thinkers; and the moment a bison is down, 
light a fire, and gorge themseives on the spot. 
I thought them beasts for it, at first: I do not 
now. 

[ shall not soon forget my first bison-steak. I lament 
to this day the disadvantages under which I ate it; for 
1 had, as I thought, made my dinner off chicken-pic 
before it appeared. But when it did appear, then was 
the chicken-pie forgotten ; and really it seemed to me 
as if there were no bounds or limits to one’s powers 
of eating. I would not wish to encourage him 
whom a friend of mine (who may, perhaps, remem- 
ber and think tenderly of the little occurrence I have 
just related) was wont to call “ the ingenuous Gou- 
wa-hunter’”’ to fall tooth and nail on the first old bull 
he may floor; but the first time he brings down a 
young cow, let him take a steak thereof—let him 
have it cooked without the slightest contamination 
of onions or other abominations, with no sauce ex- 
cept the rich brown gravy natural to the meat—no 
condiments except mustard, and mealy potatoes to 
suck up the said gravy, and he will find his eyes 
water with ecstasy, and his mouth screw up in- 
voluntarily into a grin of exceeding delight. I have 
tasted divers meats: as the ‘‘soused head” of wild 
boars, which tastes like dirty dish-clouts dipped in 
vinegar; or bears’ paws, which are like coarse 
mutton-chops fried in a pot of genuine bear’s 
grease. All these are vanity—but gouwa’s-steak is 
not. 
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Tren, then to me, this world resembled heaven, 
Ecstatic bliss in copious draughts were given ; 
And, as the Rainbow shows in brighter form, 
Before the cloud which holds the gathering storm— 


As meteor lights with double splendor glare 
While streaming through the aerial fields of air— 
So did the season of my youth, unite 

With every scene, and charmed me with delight. 
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BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


THERE is a spot I call accursed, 
Because my thoughts for ever wing 
Back to its gloom, from whence they burst, 
And settle on the loathsome thing. 


The thick black pool, the waterfall, 
Swart crags that nurture noxious vines, 
The long, unbending, outer wall 
Made by the solid depth of pines; 


The reptile weeds that crawl about 

The rotting shore, the glaring flowers, 
Nauseous with odors, that give out 

No grace of heaven’s baptizing showers; 


The hollow roar that fills the scene— 
A sound caught up and smothered in 

By the close pines which rise between 
The world and that unholy din. 


All creatures that abhor the day, 
Find harbor in the rocky lair, 

And all the foulest birds of prey 
Light slowly down and settle there. 


The moving powers of air bewail 
This blotch upon earth’s face allowed— 
Moaned by the high o’erpassing gale, 
Wept over by the flying cloud, 


Cut by the edged hail that pours 

With added wrath here, choked with snow, 
Scathed by the thunder-cloud that roars 

Its bolts down, blow reéchoing blow. 


Still it rises—rocks and trees, 

Pool, waterfall, and rank-grown sod— 
Above my better memories, 

And frowns between me and my God, 


This spot had once another look, 
Its sounds were as a choral psalm, 
Ere sin’s and sorrow’s hands I took, 
And walked between them, palm in palm. 


Ah! yes, her beauty gave the place 
A wondrous light, and my young rhyme, 
Fervid with love’s creative grace, 
Brought on the spring before its time, 


Yea, summer came while May was young, 
And smiled to see the lovers meet, 
And all her flowery censers swung 
Their perfumes round our trysting-seat. 


Too soon the vernal bloom !. too soon 
The year’s maturer charms! their dust 

Whirled ’twixt us and the haryvest-moon 
Ere autumn blew his frosty gust. 








She fell—oh God! I know not how— 
Fell from her over trust in me: 

The flowers had turned to dust, and now 
Our love had turned to misery. 


Oh fool! the promised fruit I sought 
Was ripening into sweetest use ; 

I snatched it ere its time, and caught 
Upon my lip but acrid juice. 


Nature shrank from me all aghast, 
Men whispered as they passed my door, 
The precious lights of life waned fast, 
And heaven seemed farther than before 


I would have done her right. We met: 
I owned my crime, I urged her claim; 
There was no ebb of love, and yet 
We turned aside with common shame. 


We could not get our eyes to meet; 
We could not link our hands again ; 

I talked, but words had ceased to cheat; 
We parted—’t was relief from pain. 


Priest, vow and ring, all things arrange— 
Shrewd brokers in our worldly mart— 
I tell ye, these are poor exchange 
To offer for a broken heart. 


When winter heaped her grave with snow, 
What right had I to make my moans? 
What right to hope a tear would flow, 
Or anger Heaven with selfish groans ? 


The vanished joy, the void of love, 
The heart that nothing fills within, 

The fear that dares not look above, 
Are reliques. of my early sin. 


Better beside her placid tomb 
This aching head for years had lain, 
And o’er my mound the winter’s gloom 
Had snowed a mountain from the plain, 


Than thus to live—a life in death, 

That courts no peace and shuns no strife, 
A slow, dull drawing of the breath, 

A living you cannot call life. 


I wonder not the dell is cursed, 
Upon this world a hideous blot, 

I only wonder earth ne’er burst, 
To swallow up the hateful spot. 





The pool, the wood, the waterfall, 

The flowers, the cliffs, the gloom—my brain 
Whirls with a picture of ye all— 

I rise, and curse ye all again! 
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THE BRITISH SLAVE SYSTEM. 


Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us. BuRNs, 


Oh! for a forty-parson power to chant 
Thy praise, hypocrisy ! Byxon. 


Tue English call their country the first in the 
world; the first in morality and honor, the first in 
every thing that enlightens and ennobles a nation, 
and affect to look down upon other peoples. But, 
politically and socially considered, England is one 
of the most deadly despotisms in Europe—crushing, 
with the sanction of constitutional law, millions of 
her home population into pauperism; and, interna- 
tionally, she is among the most rapacious and over- 
bearing—making a pretence of caring for the African 
slave while forcing her drugs and manufactures on 
the feeble and oppressed nations of the East with her 
broadsides and her bayonets, 

That such a nation, slurring over the atrocities 
that she herself enacts in Ireland or Hindostan, or 
winking at those committed, under her eyes, by her 
excellent friends and allies in Europe, should pre- 
sume—by any, the slightest demonstration—to make 
itself a censor of the spirit and institutions of this 
country, exhibits an extraordinary mixture of igno- 
rance and hypocrisy; the ignorance which con- 
demns what it does not understand, and the hypo- 
crisy which leads people to denounce what they 
themselves practice in a worse degree. Seeing that 
the English (we mean the large, unthinking body of 
English sentimentalists) are rather liberal of their 
opinions concerning us, we would return the com- 
pliment, and show them that England, on the testi- 
mony of her own honest writers, is one of the 
cruellest slave-holding states in the world, We are 
not to be baffled, in making this charge, by the con- 
ventional style of naming facts. We look to the 
things themselves, by whatever terms they may be 
covered over or half concealed ; and we find that the 
British empire is swarming with serfs, black and 
white— 

‘‘ Slaves of the East or Helots of the West.’? 

And first, for the slaves of England proper. The 
returns published a year ago, show that a million of 
individuals were supported as paupers in England 
and Wales, at an average cost of about $35 each. 
A paragraph in the London Times of last year com- 
prehends the whole question of national degradation 
in the following general terms: ‘In the midst of 
the splendor and abundance of the country, there is 
so appalling an amount of squalor and destitution, 
that the imagination almost recoils from conjuring 
up before it the alternate pictures that would convey 
a faithful idea of the social condition of one of our 
great cities. There ts hardly in all the earth asad- 
der sight than multitudes of 300 to 1000 persons shut 
up in the work-houses. Broken hearts and fortunes, 





high spirits still untamed, minds in ruins and decay, 
good natures corrupted into evil, cheerful souls 
turned into bitterness, youth just beginning to strug- 
gle with the world and vast masses of childhood are 
there, subjected, not to the educated the gentle and 
the good, but the rude, the rough, the coarse, the 
ignorant, the narrow-minded. With our work-house 
staff as it is, low, vulgar and brutal, and with the 
evil association of the unfortunate with the wicked, 
and the weak with the audacious, it is impossible 
but that the miserable inmates should be more and 
more depraved, embittered and exasperated.’? What 
are Mrs. Stowe’s narrow delineations to the deadly 
coloring and breadth of such a picture as that! 
Under that demoralizing and festering system the 
ties of nature are remorselessly dragged asunder ; 
wives are separated from husbands, and chil- 
dren separated from their parents and one another, 
in obedience to the cold-blooded discipline of the 
English work-houses. 

If we contemplate the condition of those who en- 
tirely, or for the most part, fight the dreary battle of 
life outside the walls of the pauper bastilles of 
“merry England,’? what a picture is presented! It 
would take a volume, instead of the page or two that 
we can afford, to set forth adequately the deplorable 
misery of that ‘ conquering industry’’ of which the 
English are so proud, and with which they effect so 
much in both hemispheres. The squalor, degrada- 
tion and ignorance existing in London and other 
large cities are notorious; they cause the philan- 
thropist to raise his hands and eyes to Heaven and 
ask, can such things be without bringing down the 
wrath of the Almighty or rousing up that of men! 
There are, at least, 50,000 people who get up in the 
morning, in the city of London, without knowing 
where they shall get a breakfast. And that they do 
manage io get one (a very /ate one probably) only 
shows that even within the sound of Bow-bells the 
unscrupulous spirit of the Bedouins of the desert 
lives and flourishes. Portions of London are almost 
putrid with poverty and vice, and all the perfumes 
of guilty wealth and splendor cannot drown the ef- 
fluvia of such a state of things: St. Giles’s mingles 
its exhalations with the airs of St. James’s. The 
wretched needie-women, whose cause Hood so for- 
cibly pleaded in powerful verse, are not the most 
suffering class in London. In some quarters the 
subjects of Queen Victoria, within hail of her 
palaces, live huddled together more like animals in 
their pens, or Hottentots in their £raa/s, than any 
thing else. ‘Alton Locke” and hee ee give a 
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true description of those slaves that ‘‘ cannot breathe 
in England,’’ decawse they go away into parish 
coffins or into emigrant ships, 

In the manufacturing districts the degradation of 
the Anglo-Saxon population is especially lamentable, 
as is evidenced by a thousand authorities. A dlue- 
book presented by the registrar-general to parlia- 
ment, about three years ago, says of Manchester— 
‘Here, in the most advanced nation of Europe, in 
one of the largest towns of England—in the midst 
of a population unmatched for its energy, industry, 
and manufacturing skill—in Manchester, the centre 
of a victorious agitation for commercial freedom, as- 
piring to literary culture, where Percival wrote and 
Dalton lived, 13,362 children perished in seven 
years, over and above the mortality natural to man- 
kind. These little children, brought up in unclean 
dwellings and impure streets, were left alone long 
days by their mothers, to breathe the subtle, sickly 
vapors, or soothed by opium—a more cursed distil- 
lation than hebanon; and when assailed by mortal 
disease, their stomachs torn and their bodies con- 
vulsed, left to die without medical aid.”’ The popu- 
lation of the factories of Manchester, described by 
Dr. P. Kay, live on the humblest and coarsest food, 
almost without variation. The population nour- 
ished on this aliment,”’ says he, ‘‘is crowded into 
one dense mass, in cottages separated by narrow, 
unpaved and almost pestilential streets, in an atmo- 
sphere loaded with the smoke and exhalations of a 
large manufacturing city. The operatives are con- 
gregated in rooms and work-shops, during twelve 
hours in the day, in an enervating, heating atmo- 
sphere, which is frequently loaded with dust or fila- 
ments of cotton, or impure from constant respiration 
or other causes. They are drudges who watch the 
movements or assist the operations of a mighty, 
material force. The domestic economy of the ope- 
rative is neglected ; domestic comforts are unknown, 
A meal of the coarsest food is prepared with heed- 
less haste and devoured with equal precipitation. 
Himself deprived of all the distinguishing aims of his 
species, he sinks into sensual sloth, or revels in a 
more degrading licentiousness.”” Dr. Kay adds that 
if similar investigations were made in other large 
towns it would be discovered that not a few exist 
with which Manchester might be favorably com- 
pared. In Liverpool, there are from 35,000 to 40,000 
persons living in underground cellars without venti- 
lation or sewerage. In the large manufacturing 
cities, where the enormous wealth of British capi- 
talists is built up, the condition of the women and 
children who work in the factories is even more 
pitiable than that of the men; while in many of the 
Welsh mines women work almost naked among the 
half-naked subterranean miners of the other sex. 
Our space would fail us if we attempted to give de- 
tails of these abominations; we therefore present the 
generalizations of good, undoubted witnesses: “TI 
would,” exclaims Dr. Arnold, the historian, ‘ give 
any thing to be able to organize a society for draw- 
ing public attention to the state of the laboring 











classes throughout ‘the kingdom. Men do not think 
of the fearful state in which we are living. It seems 
to be that people are not enough aware of the mon- 
strous state of soctety, absolutely without a parallel 
in the history of the civilized world ; with a popu- 
lation poor, miserable, and degraded in body and 
mind as much as tf they were slaves, and yet called 
freemen, and having a power as such of concerting 
and combining plans of risings, which make them ten 
times more dangerous than slaves. And the hopes 
entertained by many of the effect to be wrought by 
new churches and schools, while the social evils of 
their condition are left uncorrected, appear to be ut- 
terly wild.” 

If to the million of paupers that herd, like animals, 
in work-houses, or eat the bread of pauperism out- 
side, we add the still struggling, demoralized poor of 
the cities and factories, we shall have at least two 
millions of the English people living in a manner to 
disgrace the worst despotism that ever neutralized 
the blessings of the fertile earth or made the benevo- 
lence of Heaven of no avail. 

Coming now to Ireland, we find a still more 


wretched state of serfage and suffering. No one 


need be told of the misery of that island; it has been 


filling the ears of an indignant world for the past 
seven years in a more emphatic manner than ordi- 
nary. In Ireland there are a million of persons in 
the class of paupers. The united influences of star- 
vation, extermination and exile, sweeping about a 
million and a half of souls from the soil of the island 
have left an appearance of a ghastly alleviation in 
the country. But Ireland is still a Jand of suffering 
millions, who long to fly from it as from a purgatory 
or a plague-ship. The dreadful land-system which 
has impoverished and blighted her for ages is still 
at work; and still the peasantry of Ireland lead the 
life of serfs—nay, of noxious animals; for the land- 
lords have risen up against them, and are turning 
them, as fast as they can, out of their holdings and 
into the high roads to starve. The agrarian system 
of Ireland has been as murderous as that of the In- 
dian Thugs. Having little or no manufactures, the 
{rish were always obliged to rely on the land, held 
by a class of hard and haughty proprietors—the mo- 
nopolists, in fact, of the only trade in the country. 
The poor people well knowing that in offering for 
the land they strove for their only resource and the 
privilege of existence, tried to outbid each other, in 
a suicidal manner, and thus covenanted to pay for 
the ground twice as much as it was worth—the 
landlords, of course, accepting the most reckless 
bidders. Thus in trying to keep his miserable cabin 
roof over the heads of his household gods, the debase- 
ment and slavery of the Irish tiller of the soil became 
the by-words that they have been and are. He 
gave up every thing for shelter—every thing but the 
bare life ; and this he sustained on the most wretched 
subsistence. Nothing of all he cultivated could he 


or his little family ever taste, but the potatoes; all 
the rest went into the pocket of his landlord, his 
In 1847, the only resource 


master, his oppressor. 
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that usually stood between him and utter destitution 
failed—the potato perished; and the whole world 
then saw clearly how the landlords and the law had 
ever kept the Irish on the brink of starvation ! 

Since that deadly period, the proprietors of land in 
most parts of Ireland have been dispossessing and 
driving out their poor tenants, and establishing large 
farms and pasturages—which they consider more re- 
munerative. The existing distress is, consequently, 
very great. Society is nearly broken up, and ina 
state of uncertain movement. The eyes of the peo- 
ple are turned to the sea—to the distant shores of 
America. But hundreds of thousands are kept at 
home in their hereditary pauperism, for want of 
money to pay their passage across the Atlantic. 
They who still cling to their old homes must con- 
tend with the despotic will of the land-owners, for 
the privilege of tilling the ground they stand on: 


They beg a brother of the earth 
To give them leave to toil: 

And see their lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 

Regardless though a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 


Kohl (a German, who traveled a few years ago in 
Ireland) gave a faithful description of its agrarian 
misery. His remarks just as truly apply to the pre- 
sent state of the country—as we perceive by the very 
latest work published concerning it, by Sir F. Head. 
Kohl says : 

‘In the west of Ireland, there are districts where 
a man may imagine himself in a wilderness, aban- 
doned by mankind; where nothing is to be seen but 
rovks, bogs, and brushwood, and where wild beasts 
alone may be supposed capable of housing. All at 
once, however, on closer inspection, little green 
patches (like potato-fields) are seen scattered here 
and there among the rocks, and a stranger is tempted 
to go near and examine them. Let him look where 
he is going, however, or he may fall into—what? 
into an abyss, or cavern, or bog? No; into a hut— 
into a human dwelling; the existence of which he 
had overlooked, because the roof on one side was 
level with the ground, and nearly of the same con- 
sistency. If the traveler draw back his foot in time, 
and look round, he will find the place filled witha 
crowd of similar huts, and all swarming with life. 
Near a million of Irish families live in cabins, or 
single rooms; and the whole social condition of the 
people bears the remorseless stamp of serfdom.” 

As regards the country of Hume, and Burns, and 
Scott, Sir Archibald Alison informs us that a quarter 
of a million of the inhabitants of Scotland are in a 
state of permanent destitution—paupers! He says, 
on the authority of Mr. Symonds, the government 
commissioner : 

“The wynds of Glasgow comprise a fluctuating 
population of from 20,000 to 30,000. This quarter 
consists of a labyrinth of lanes; out of which num- 
berless entrances lead into small square courts, each 
with a dung-hill in its centre. Revolting as was the 
outside appearance of these places, I was little pre- 





pared for the filth and destitation within. In some 
of these lodging-rooms, (visited at night,) we found a 
whole lair of human beings littered on the floor; 
and sometimes 15 or 20 men, women, and children 
(some clothed, some naked) huddled promiscuously 
together. Their bed consisted of a layer of musty 
straw, intermixed with regs. Thieving and prosti- 
tution constituted the whole resources of this popula- 
tion. A very extensive imspection of the lowest 
districts of other places, both here and on the conti- 
nent, never presented any thing one half so bad.” 

Captain Miller, of the Glasgow police, says— 

“There, is concentrated every thing that is 
wretched, dissolute, and louthsome. These places 
are filled with a population of many thousands of 
miserable creatures. The houses in which they 
live are unfit even for styes, and every apartment is 
filled with a promiscuous crowd of men, women, 
and children, in the most revolting state of filth and 
squalor. In these horrid dens, the most abandoned 
characters of the city are collected.” 

The progress of crime is greater in Glasgow than 
anywhere else in the British dominions. Such is 
the condition of the Scottish population in the manu- 
facturing towns; showing that the system by which 
individuals are made wealthy crushes down and de- 
grades the general mass of the working-people—far 
below the status of the negroes in our Southern 
states. But, while her city-populations resemble in 
wretchedness those of England, the peasantry and 
humble tenantry of Scotland are nearly on a level 
with those of Ireland, The same evil influences 
have been for some time depopulating both coun- 
tries. The great proprietors of North Britain have 
been doing all in their power to exterminate and re- 
move their poor tenantry and dependents from the 
homes of their forefathers—for the purpose of turning 
the vacated districts into deer-parks, sheep-walks, or 
large farms—a score of small farms converted into 
one great holding for a single family. This system 
has been most remorselessly carried out by the 
Scottish land-owners. And it is a remarkable fact 
—and one which all who have read of the Stafford- 
House meeting of English ladies should bear in 
mind, when considering the object which brought 
them together—that the Duchess of Sutherland, who 
has now the foolish audacity to set herself up as 
chief censor of our institutions, was (a few years 
ago) the most wholesale exterminator in Scotland. 
The Duke of Buccleuch almost rivaled her in this 
great outrage against justice and society. But she 
was in advance of his grace. She cast out her shoe 
over ‘‘Chattan’s lands so wide,’’ and it was filled 
with consternation and sorrow. Her possessions 
amount to nearly a million of acres. The Highland 
population on these amounted to about 15,000 per- 
sons, or 3,000 families. They lived in a simple, 
frugal way; cultivating their barley and oats on the 
arable land, and pasturing their cattle on the hills. 
The climate was rough; and they had enough to do 
to wrestle with the powers of nature for a bare sub- 
sistence. They had their scattered tenements at a 
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low rent, (not beng worth more to them,) and paid 
it in money, or labor, or game; considering them- 
selves happy that they lived among their kindred, in 
the dwelling-places of their forefathers. But this 
was not to last. The Duchess of Sutherland began 
to exterminate them in 1811; and for nine years 
carried on the legal razzia against them. They 
were removed like so much vermin—without any 
respect for the feelings they might be supposed to 
cherish as human beings. All the north of Scotland 
was disturbed by these proceedings. But the voice 
of complaint or indignation was seldom or but in- 
adequately heard south of the Border. The lordly 
land-owners drove out their poor dependents, giv- 
ing each family an acre or two to till in a strange 
place, or a small sum of money, or paying their 
passage to Canada or these States But, before 
they could all be turned out, the poor people (in 
several places) grew angry, and made resistance 
—hurling stones against the bailiffs and the mili- 
tary, and swearing they would rather be mur- 
dered near the graves of their parents and children 
than be driven away from their ancient holdings. 
In several of these razzias—worse, far worse than 
those of the French against the Arabs in Algeria !— 
houses were burnt down, to smoke and scorch the 
people out of thom; and one old woman, refusing 
with imbecile obstinacy to leave the chimney-cor- 
ner, was actually roasted to death. The name of 
the Duchess of Sutherland was mentioned with exe- 
cration in the Highlands, and her doings were at 
last trumpeted by the English press. She tried to 
oppose the torrent of public opinion by means of a 
pamphlet, drawn up and published by Mr. Loch, her 
agent; and he hastened to show, that having de- 
prived the people of their old homes, she offered 
them in remote places two acres for each family to 
squat upon—two acres that had never before been 
cultivated. For this boon, she charged them with a 
rent of half-a-crown per acre. Many of the poor 
creatures refused her offer. The clan Gunn, or 
McHarnish (inconsolable for the loss of their own 
mountains and valleys of Kildonan) were among 
those who, with thirty families from Strathbrora, 
came across the Atlantic, and were mingled with the 
population of the New World: 


fo Lochaber na mair, to Lochaber na mair ; 
Alas! to return to Lochaber na mair! 


Mr. Loch tried hard to soften matters. But the 
hard, stern fact stood unshaken—that the Duchess of 
Sutherland had driven, forced, dragged away from the 
hearths and grave-stones of their forefathers 15,000 
of the brave and kindly Highlanders of Scotland, 
who looked up to her with confidence and pride as 
their chieftainess. That fact was not to be argued 
away.* The territory which the duchess rescued 
from her clansmen was afterward divided into twen- 
ty-nine large farms—some of these as large as coun- 
Wes. Each is held by a single family—conducting 
the farming-business on the newest and best English 
plans. Instead of the followers of the Clan Chattan 
—who had kept up their cosy little hearths in that 


large tract of country—there were, in 1820, about 
132,000 sheep; and other live stock in proportion, 
The place 1s now comparatively solitary. The curl- 
ing of the smoke is seen no more rising in the val- 
leys from the Highland shetlings : the duchess made 
a solitude there, and called it farming. She declares 
she has a right to do what she likes with her own; 
and can do so with a strong voice and a high hand. 
For she is supported by the law of England; and 
kept in countenance by the steady practice of all the 
other titled exterminators in the United Kingdom. 
She asserts her right, because “the law allows it, _ 
and the judge awards it.’’ She cares very little for 
the thoughts of those who have no tenants to turn 
out, according to the statutes in such cases made and 
provided ! 

And what a spectacle these Scottish nobles, with 
romantic names, have been presenting—a spectacle 
of the most heartless cruelty and ingratitude. The 
ancestors of the poor people they exterminate sup- 
ported their chieftainship in old times with bow and 
brand—stood up for it on “‘ Highland-heath or Holy- 
rood,’”’ and won for it its coronets and broad acres. 
The clansmen gave their chiefs’ consideration—re- 
nown—wealth ; and, in the sword-and-buckler days, 
were treated as children, friends, and defenders. 
But time passed by: 


Old times were changed, old manners gone; 
A stranger filled the Stuart’s throne; 


and when a peaceful age had come, and these hard- 
handed followers were no longer needed to march 
unde: the pennons of their chiefs, they sunk from 
warriors into tenants, servants, serfs. And when, 
at last, they were considered an incumbrance on the 
soil—to which their claim, in justice, was as strong 
as that of their landlords—all the past was forgot; 
and the felonious lords and ladies of Scotland fell 
upon their helpless clansfolk, and drove them out to 
penury and exile. The noblest names in the High 
lands and Lowlands have been stained by this base- 
ness. The lingering partiality which the deathless 
romance and poetry of our language made us feel for 
these names, is gone; and we feel that the Scottish 
nobility are as rascally and dishonest a body as they 
proved themselves in the reigns of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors, and whenever Scotland or Scotchmen 
were to be betrayed. The very pride of clanship 
and ancestry must have feded from their minds, be- 
fore they could think of thus treating the honest men 
and bonny lasses of that courageous and intelligent 
people. The Romans tried to drive out these poor 
Celts; but could not. 


The Romans attempted their country to gain, 

But their ancestors fought, and they fought not in vam! 
The Plantagenets, too, failed. But the Buccleuchs, 
Sutherlands, and McDonalds have succeeded. The 
Highlanders—who flung such ec/dt over medizeval 
and modern. war, from the days of Montrose to the 
charge of Lochiel at Waterloo—are nearly gone. 
The ruin of the Celts of Scotland has been as cer- 
tain, though, perhaps, less striking than that of their 





race in Ireland. 
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Such is the condition of the United Kingdom, and 
such the fate of between three and four millions of 
people, degraded as ignorant paupers, below the 
physical level, and we think we may add, the moral 
level of our Southern negroes. It is a hypocritical 
use of conventional terms to call the latter slaves 
and look on the British paupers as free men! 
These English, Irish, and Scottish people, are at the 
mercy of their task-masters ; whodo not whip them, 
to be sure, but they starve them—body and soul. 
The life of the poor Irish tenant and his family hangs 
on the will of the landlord, who can turn them all 
out as soon as he pleases. Such helpless wretches 
cannot stand on the earth and pretend their lives are 
their own In great cities and factories, the des- 
potism of wealth is just as crushing. The factory 
hands are generally paid low and inadequate wages, 
and work like beasts or machines, that the mer- 
cantile interest may flourish, and the bloated cotton- 
manufacturers live in splendor. Tyrants and tyrant 
laws stand between the unhappy people and the soil ; 
stand between them and the fair livelihood which 
they ought to have for their manufacturing industry. 
Near four millions of men live like animals or slaves 
in the United Kingdom. Compare the conditions 
of the Irish peasant with that of the negro. The 
latter would not exchange with’a brother so de- 
graded—so trodden upon, and so harassed by phy- 
sical suffering. 

Nowhere in Europe—scarcely in Russia—is the 
state of the humble classes so full of misery and 
cruelty as in the British Isles. In France, Germany, 
Italy, by the waters of the Baltic and the Medi- 
lerranean, the peasants and laborers have rights 
which they do not enjoy in England. The soil of 
these countries is bound to support the people, to 
yield them a fair return for their labor. The Eng- 
lishman sneers at Tuscany and the Tuscans—it’s 
the fashion just now. Sismondi says, and the fact is 
well known, that the Tusean peasantry are the 
happiest and most comfortable in Europe, except 
the Swiss; a people who struggle with the rocks 
and the snows for a subsistence. In France, the soil 
belongs to the great mass of the people, and in the 
other countries, the rights of the cultivators of the 
ground are protected by law or old prescription. 
But in the British Isles the seignorial rights of a class 
swallow up those of the millions. The great lords 
are tenderly protected by all the laws of England; 
the right of the peerage is considered as divine as 
that of the king or queen; and its acts are as de- 
moniac as those of Jugghernaut. This is not figure 
of speech—it is plain fact. The realm of England 
is the worst governed and most suffering country 
in Europe—regarding all the interests of that nation. 
A despot can follow his single impulses, and gene- 
rally takes little enjoyment from the physical suf- 
ferings of his subjects. But an aristocratic corpora- 
tion has no soul nor conscience, and is by necessity 
the most galling form of government. Ten thousand 
eloquent tongues have denounced the fate of Eng- 
land’s degraded millions. Statisties—those stern in- 





dicators “which winna ding and daurna be dis- 
puted”—have demonstrated it with a frightful ri- 
gidity and eorrectness. The beliefs and boasts of 
Englishmen, therefore, that their country is the best 
in Europe, are false. It is, indeed, more like a 
““whited sepulchre” than any other European na- 
tion. Austria, Russia, Naples, show what they are ; 
they look honestly black on the outside. But Eng- 
land wears a varnish of justice and principle spread 
over the rottenness of her social system. She shows 
her peerage, her palaces, her churches, her charities, 
her arsenals, her factories, (where flesh and blood 
are worked and ground into the gold of the cotton- 
aristocracy,) her books, and ber newspapers. She 
shows all her splendor, but never alludes to the four 
millions of paupers; not a word of them! The 
breath with which she trumpets herself abroad is 
diseased and malarious; and when she denies that 
she nourishes a slave-system, she makes use of a quib- 
ble which reason and humanity set indignantly aside. 

But, after all, the serfs of the United Kingdom 
are the smallest portion of those that acknowledge 
the dominion of England. The condition of the 
millions of India is as full of suffering as that of the 
Irish peasantry and the civic pauperism of Great 
Britain. Some would contend that the miserable 
Orientals are still more degraded than their Western 
fellow-subjects. The sceptre of England weighs 
heavily in the East. A vast revenue is derived from 
the presidencies—drawn literally from the sweat 
and destitution of the native population. The soil is 
not considered as meant for them, but asa means of 
furnishing revenue to the military possessors of it. 
There are three systems under which the agricul- 
tural population are taxed to support the expensive 
government imposed upon them. One is that by 
which (chiefly in the Bengal presidency) the zemin- 
dars, or tax-gatherers, hold a certain quantity of land, 
under government, and employ the native laborers 
for a mere livelihood ‘in rice. The zemitndars, 
holding also the position of hereditary tenants of the 
English rulers, answer, in some measure, to the 
landlords in Ireland, and the natives to the Irish 
peasantry. Another system is the village system— 
every village being answerable fora certain amount 
of taxation, distributed and guarantied by the officers 
of the village. A third system is that called the ryot 
war—(an Indian term which sometimes produces 
the thing itself, in the English sense!) In Madras, 
and other presidencies, the government dispenses 
with the zemindars, and village system, and comes 
into immediate contact with the ryots, or native la- 
borers themselves ; but the latter are never the better 
for this close intimacy. They are made to pay a 
rent, or tax, according to the capability of the ground; 
and the better they cultivate it, the more they have 
to pay their masters. No improvements of their 
own, or their ancestors, will benefit them in the least. 
If their land is dry ground, they pay arent, or tax, of 
about 75 cents per acre; if it has a supply of water, 
they must pay 6 dollarsan acre; if it isa garden or an 
orchard they pay 8 dollars an acre. Any increase 
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in the value of their tenures, due to their own in- 
dustry, subjects them to an increase of the tax, or 
rent. If this discourages them, and they work so 
lazily as to be “‘ behind-hand with the world,” like 
Trotty Veck, the tax-gather obliges the neighboring 
ryots, Within a certain circle, to contribute to make 
up the deficiency! These tehst/dars, or tax-collec- 
tors, have a police-power over the poor agricul- 
turists, and exercise it ina very high-handed manner. 
The ryots have no fixed possessions; they move 
from field to field, taxed with severity wherever 
they go. Under this depressing system, the laborer 
is supposed to receive one-fifth of the produce of his 
industry; and the result of it naturally is, that thé 
poor wretch only cares to exert himself sufficiently 
to produce what will afford him a bare subsistence. 
A careful drudgery he knows, would be more for 
the benefit of his hard-masters than himself. A con- 
sequence of such a feeling among the population is, 
that famine is never absent from the English do- 
minions in India. For the last twenty years, that 
dreadful depopulator has been making its ravages, 
with more or less severity, in various places—never 
entirely leaving the land free from its presence. 
But the famine and the land-tax are not the only 
curses of the country. There is another under 
which the people “continually do cry’’—the salt- 
tax—that tax which formerly in Rome, and more 
latterly in France, roused the furies of popular re- 
bellion. In Bengal, this necessary of life is sold to 
the people by the government, at 400 per cent. gain ! 
In Madras and elsewhere it is sold at 1000 per cent. 
government profit! The Indian famines are terrific ; 
starvations, like that of Ireland in 1847, are of frequent 
occurrence in the East. Thousands on thousands 
of the population die in the villages and by the way- 
sides, and poison the air with their carcasses. Then 
comes the pestilence—a terrible auxiliary ; and soon 
whole districts are laid waste and brought to silence. 
In those territories where the poppy is cultivated— 
excluding the culture of rice or corn—that the Chi- 
nese and Malays may be poisoned at a vast profit to 
the English, the people suffer, especially. But they 
suffer everywhere. The curse of British rapacity 
is on the whole enslaved land. The apologists of 
England say, that the people of India, if left to them- 
selves, would be exposed to wars and invasions of 
their neighbors and of one another. But, surely, 
such wars and forays (in a state of savage liberty) 
would be as good as the stupefying weight of Eng- 
lish tyranny and chronie famine. As good to be rob- 
bed by the wild spahis of their own swarthy race as 
by the tax-gatherers—as good to be knocked on the 
head in some spirit-stirring tumult of barbaric war- 
fare, as die festering.in the ditches, with the hungry 
adjutant-birds as sick-nurses at first, and then as sex- 
tons and sepulchres together! 

Thus we see how, al home and abroad, the slavish 
population of the British empire can be counted by 
millions. In view of all these flagrant facts, it would 


better become the Duchess of Sutherland (and enable 
her to atone, in some measure, for her Scottish mis- 








deeds) to direct her critical attention to the faults and 
crimes that lie a little nearer home. There are the 
poor lrish—living on porridge in work-houses, or 
living half-clothed in the poor cabins—if the landlord 
has not already ejected them—huddled together in a 
helpless and suffering condition. There are the 
poor women and children of the factories, working 
away their lives, breathing unwholesome air and 
eating unwholesome food—-slaves of the manufactur- 
ing Mammon. There are, also, the poor of her own 
northern land, living in penury in their shetlings, or 
driven out of them by a hard-hearted proprietary. 
And there is the groaning population of that eastern 
peninsula, where the ery of famine is never out of 
the air— 
Where the loud ery of trampled Hindostan 
Goes up to Heaven, in its appeal from man 

There is enough in all this suffermg and serfdom 
to occupy the attention and the sympathies of Eng- 
lish people, willing to alleviate human distress. 
That the ladies and other philanthropists of England 
should overlook these things, and let their commisera- 
tion go wandering astray in a Western direction, is 
very curious. When those who have done their 
duty to their own society think fit to blame the 
faults of others, they are entitled to respectful atten- 
tion. But, that such a demonstration should come 
from England, and that its leader should be the 
woman who is remembered as an ogress by thou- 
sands of simple people in the honest “land o’ cakes,” 
shows a certain foolish temerity, which must pro- 
voke the meekest and most gallant among rational 
thinkers. The duchess, and the sycophant flock 
who follow her in that unweening business of Staf- 
ford-House, deserve the sharp reprehensions which 
they have met with from several quarters—from the 
London Times, and other highly influential news- 
papers. We have been particularly struck by the man- 
ner in which the British Army Despatch lectures the 
foolish fair ones—considering that the tone of the 
army is, generally, strongly British and high-tory, and 
prescriptively obsequious to the sex. Hear the way in 
which this bold and sensible militaire speaks of “ the 


| women of England :”’ 


““We say, that the sickly interference of our fine 
ladies—many, nay, most of whom would shrink from 
the contact of a dying needle-woman on their door- 
steps, and daily pass unheeding the miseries of thou- 


sands of white women—is an excess of folly and 


hypocrisy that will be the curse of freedom through- 
out the world. Among them, we see the names of 
some not renowned for matronly virtues; but no- 
torious for vanity, frivolity, and fashion. We are 
playing the part of the despot and the priest, by in- 
sulting the United States of America. What have 
we to do with the internal affairs of America? 
Why are we to back this great exaggerated LIE? 
Let the Americans send out here, and write a book 
which shall tell the truth—ay, one-half the truth of 
London city; let them get up a drama—whose scene 
shall be in Lancashire; let them make out Britons 
to be task-masters—without one redeeming point, 
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over the emasculated millions of the British work- 
ing-people, whose sinews they stretch, and whose 
bones they grind down in the name of commerce! 





face of the whole world ; and the manufacturing and 
agrarian populations of the larger island have roused 
our attention and drawn our sympathies to their 


Let them send to India or Borneo. Let them paint | miserable and degrading condition. Nor have we 
famine in Ireland. For each American Legree they | been deaf to the unceasing voice of complaint heard 


can easily find an English one. Mrs. Stowe has 
libelled her country-women. Let her look to that. 
England need not back her with Holywell street 
ignorance, and Exeter-Hall cant. If she do, she will 
sow the wind to reap the whirlwind. . . They 
have no occasion to invent, any more than to borrow 
an opportunity for the exercise of their Christian 
feelings and charity. Let them aid vulgar misery at 
at home: let them visit the common homes of the 
English poor. Let them pay their governesses more 
than 20 pounds a-year.”” Thus speaks the Despatch 
in a loud, military voice ; and, certainly, nothing bet- 
ter was ever heard on parade, or off it. We honor 
the courageous Englishman who thus dares to attack 
the silken citadel of Stafford-House; and, if we had 
the opportunity, would give him a token as large as 
a Waterloo medal—with appropriate representation 
and motto to match. 

That Sutherland Junta has excited a large amount 
of hostile sentiment. We perceive that a meeting 
of American ladies took place recently in Milan, at 
which Mrs. Catharine Howard was in the chair, 
with Jane Grey as secretary, (their proceedings had 
certainly the sanction of two fine historic English 
names ;) for the pupose of rebuking the presumption 
of the duchess and her coterte, and advising them to 
look at home and try to effect reforms there—where 
they are so much needed—before they think of ad- 
dressing themselves to the correction of American 
faults. These ladies acted very spiritedly at Milan, 
and we think some of our ladies at home may very 
becomingly prepare some sort of a demonstration in 
return for that of Stafford-House. They are not, 
surely, to be daunted by a duchess. We have an 
idea that a short eounter-address could be well got 
up in Philadelphia, New York, or any of our other 
great cities; something, for instance, embodying the 
ideas of the following, and adopting the style and 
several of the expressions of the British pronuncta- 
mento : 


THE AFFECTIONATE AND CHRISTIAN ADDRESS OF THE 
WOMEN OF AMERICA TO THEIR SISTERS, THE 
WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


A common origin, a common faith, and (we sin- 
cerely believe) a common cause, urge us at the pre- 
sent moment to address you, in reply, on the subject 
of White Slavery in the United Kingdom and Black 
Slavery in India—which still prevails, and even 
under kindly-disposed masters, with such frightful 
results in many of the vast regions of the Eastern 
world. 

We cannot be silent on those laws in your coun- 
try and its dependencies, which keep so many of 
God’s creatures in a state of serfage and slavery. 
The condition of Ireland has been a crying reproach 
against the law and Christianity of England in the 
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from the dark-skinned races that dwell by the Indus 
and the Ganges. 

We implore you to use your influence with your 
husbands, fathers, and brothers, that the desecration 
and drawing asunder of the dearest ties—such as 
exist under the work-house system of the United 
Kingdom, may be no longer permitted. Nor can 
we be silent on that awful system, which, either 
by statute or by custom, interdicts to any por- 
tion of the human family education in the truths of 
the Gospel and the ordinances of Christianity—a 
system the more deplorable when we consider the 
wealthy temporalities exclusively enjoyed by the 


Church whicb has been established in your coun- - 


try. 

; {Here follow the signatures. | 

Something after that tenor, but with all the viva- 
city and spice of the feminine wit, would be the re- 
tort-courteous of our accomplished republican ladies 
—certainly a match for any duchess coterie in Eng- 
land, at any sort of intellectual weapon. 

Mrs. Stowe, we see, has been invited over to 
England by some of the aristocratic admirers of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Of course she will go, and 
consider herself honored. But, let her remember 
that whatever distinction may be attached to her 
reception, it will be purchased by her unfair testi- 
mony against one portion of her native land; that 
she will be féted by foreigners for holding up this 
republic to European dislike and scorn. If she 
really found herself under the necessity of inflicting 
chastisement on her brethren of the national house- 
hold, it is scarcely becoming she should go abroad 
glorying in it. She should rather mourn over the 
fact—or mourn, if she must, the necessity for it; but 
to go boast of it among crowing and congratulat- 
ing strangers seems extremely hard and unnatural— 
reminding us of a certain ‘bad bird” of a plain- 
spoken old proverb. We do not think Mrs. Stowe’s 
tour will be so very honorable to her, after all. Aud 
there is something more than the personal disparage- 
ment involved in this matter. Those classes in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, who hate or dread the 
democracy—that democracy which Earl Derby ex- 
pressed himself so apprehensive of, in the House of 
Lords, the other day—rejoice exceedingly in seeing 
the disgrace flung upon the character of our republi- 
canism by Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom.” The thing 
itself, they know, is a small affair, at best; but, asa 
weapon in the hands of those who love the kingly 
order of things, it is welcomed as a timely God-send. 
How they rejoice to see Mrs. Stowe’s hand lifting 
up the veil, and exposing the nakedness of the re- 
public—to see Uncle Sam put to open shame by 
Uncle Tom! How they cry out—‘' There is your 
model republic! See what a thing American de- 
mocracy is! Let us thank God and that wonderful 
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Mrs. Stowe that America is shown up in all its in- 
tolerant deformity! Who would exchange mild and 
venerable monarchy for such a ferocious and incon- 
sistent form of government? Ah! our people little 
know the blessings they enjoy under the good old 
rule! Let us feast Mrs. Stowe—who has informed 
us against her guilty country. Let us get up a sub- 
scription for her; and let us make this a great occa- 
sion of showing the world the absurdity of feeling 
any admiration of that American republic !” 

This will be Mrs. Stowe’s ovation. She may 
think she will be only showing her good feeling to- 
ward her black brethren. She will be doing more. 
She will be wronging her own country. She will 
be bringing upon this democracy the scorn of + 
the aristocratic sycophants of monarchy—English, 
French, Russian, Neapolitan; and be, in fact, glory- 
ing in her shame. We protest we cannot see how 
any true American woman could bring herself to go 
to the houses of the British nobility and smirk, and 
give assent, and sigh, while lords and ladies talked 
with foolish disparagement of America and the 
Americans. We think our fair country-women 
rmoust feel their cheeks flushing, somewhat, at the 





bare idea of such unworthy complaisance and sub- 
serviency on the part of one of their republican sis- 
ters. Certainly, if Mrs. Stowe goes to England, she 
will need all the compliments and honors the aris- 
tocracy can pay her; for her estimation in her own 
country must decline in proportion to such dearly- 
purchased foreign distinction. As a matter of com- 
mon prudence, we think it a mistake on Mrs. Stowe’s 
part to risk the partiality of her own people for the 
hollow and transitory glorifications of strangers—un- 
less she means to stay with them, and cut us alto- 
gether—which we strongly advise her todo. The 
air of our land is too chilly for such a genial soul— 
the milder atmosphere of England (perfumed with 
the breath of an aristocracy, which spends its time 
in making the working-classes happy) would suit her 
to a nicety. In those large drawing-rooms, luxu- 
riantly fitted and elegantly adorned, the tear over the 
woes of the slave will have an especial unction. 
Happy woman! kiss the garment of royalty and be 
—Great! Whata sublime thing is the humbug of 
Philanthropy in the nineteenth century —and what 
a glory should surround its money-making Mar- 
tyrs! 
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Speeches of the Rt. Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

New York: Redfield. 2 vols. 12mo. 

This is the only collected edition of Macaulay’s 
speeches ever published. The editor must have hunted 
through some twenty years of Hansard’s Debates in Par- 
tiament to make the collection. Having gone (some 
years ago) through the same labor ourselves, for the 
mere pleasure of reading the speeches, we can testify to 
the thorough manner in which the work has been per- 
formed. We have no recollection of any speech which 
is omitted in these volumes. The editor has also in- 
cluded an article from the Edinburgh Review for Janu- 
ary, 1827, entitled the ‘“‘ Present Administration ;’? but 
which he calls ‘* English Politics in 1827.’? This article 
—though not reprinted in Macaulay’s own edition of his 
Essays—was undoubtedly written by him. At the time 
it was published, it excited considerable sensation in the 
political circles. It is bold, fierce, defiant, virulent— 
full of the most cutting sarcasms and invectives on the 
Tory party, and written in a style of uncommon splen- 
dor and power. Macaulay at this day is, probably, 
heartily ashamed of the acrimony and insulting spirit by 
which it is pervaded. Fraser’s Magazine, Blackwood, 
and other periodicals assailed it, at the time, as the most 
impudent and audacious of libels; and they were par- 
ticularly savage at the idea that Macaulay—thena young 
man, and holding an inferior office under goveriment— 
should have the impertinence to speak in such imperious 
terms of many of the great contemporary statesmen of 
England. For downright plain speaking, the concluding 
portion of the article (addressed to the aristocracy of 
Great Britain) is unexampled even in Macaulay’s writ- 
ings. After drawing a very brilliant picture of the over- 
throw of the old French nobility, and stating its cause 
in the resistance of the privileged classes to moderate 
reforms, at the period when moderate reforms would 





have satisfied the people, he proceeds to admonish the 
English nobility that like causes may produce like effects 
in England. 

‘¢ A few words,’’ he remarks, ‘‘a few ceremonies, a 
few rhetorical tropes, make up all that remains of that 
system which was founded so deeply by the policy of 
the house of Valois, and adorned so splendidly by the 
pride of Louis the Great. - Is this a romance,’’ he adds, 
‘Cor is it a faithful picture of what has lately been in a 
neighboring land—of what may shortly be within the 
borders of our own? Has the warning been given in 
vain? Have our Mannerses and Clintons so soon forgot- 
ten the fate of housesas wealthy and noble as their own? 
Have they forgotten how the tender and delicate woman 
—the woman who would not set her foot on the earth 
for tenderness and delicateness, the idol of gilded draw- 
ing-rooms, the pole-star of crowded theatres, the stand- 
ard of beauty, the arbitress of fashion, the patroness of 
genius—was compelled to exchange her luxurious and 
dignified ease for labor and dependence; the sighs of 
dukes, and the flattery of bowing abbés for the insults 
of rude pupils and exacting mothers; perhaps even to 
draw an infamous and miserable subsistence from those 
charms which had been the glory of royal circles—to 
sell for a morsel of bread her reluctant caresses and her 
haggard smiles—to be turned over from a garret toa 
hospital, and from a hospital to a parish vault? Have 
they forgotten how the gallant and luxurious nobleman, 
(sprung from illustrious ancestors, marked out from his 
cradle for the highest honors of the state and of thearmy, 
impatient of control, exquisitely sensible of the slightest 
affront,) with all his high spirit, his polished manners, 
his voluptuous habits, was reduced to request, with 
tears in his eyes, credit for half-a-crown—to pass day 
after day in hearing the auxiliary verbs misrecited, or 
the first page of Telemaque misconstrued by petulant 
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boys, who infested him with nicknames and caricatures 
—who mimicked his foreign accent, and laughed at his 
thread-bare coat? Have they forgotten all this? God 
grant they may never remember it with unavailing self- 
accusation, when desolation shall have visited wealthier 
cities and fairer gardens—when Manchester shall be as 
Lyons, and Stowe as Chantilly—when he who now, in 
the pride of rank and opulence, sneers at what we have 
written in the bitter sincerity of our hearts, shall be 
thankful for a porringer of broth at the door of some 
Spanish convent, or shall implore some Italian money- 
lender to advance another pistole on his George !”” 

The idea contained in this extract from the Review is 
continually repeated in the speeches on Parliamentary 
Reform. Take this bill, or take revolution, is Macau- 
lay’s continual threat to the Tories. His answers to 
opposing arguments have sometimes a cool audacity, 
which must have not a little shocked so aristocratic an 
assembly as the unreformed House of Commons. Thus 
a Tory member thought he had made out a triumphant 
argument against the Reform Bill, on the ground that, 
if it succeeded, royalty and nobility would be abolished 
in ten years. The object of the Reform Bill, said Ma- 
caulay, is to take a certain portion of power from the 
aristocracy and transfer it to the middle classes. 
‘¢ Now, sir,’’ he added, ‘‘ if I were convinced that the 
great body of the middle class in England look with 
aversion on monarchy and aristocracy, I should be forced 
(much against my will) to this conclusion—that monar- 
chical and aristocratic institutions are unsuited to this 
country. Monarchy and aristocracy, valuable and use- 
ful as [ think them, are still valuable and useful as means 
—notasends. The end of government is the happiness 
of the people; and I do not conceive that, in a country 
like this, the happiness of the people can be promoted by 
a form of government in which the middle classes place 
no confidence, and which exists because the middle 
classes have no organ by which to make their sentiments 
known.’? Again, in answering the objection that under 
the then form of representation England had become 
prosperous and glorious, he has some remarks on those 
internal changes in society which demand a correspond- 
ing change in the institutions of government. ‘It is 
impossible that England should be any longer governed 
as it was governed under the four first princes of the 
House of Hanover. I say—impossible. I believe that 
over the great changes of the moral world we possess as 
little power as over the great changes of the physical 
world. We can no more prevent time from changing 
the distribution of property and intelligence—we can no 
more prevent property and intelligence from aspiring to 
political power, than we can change the courses of the 
seasons and the tides. In peace or in tumult—by means 
of old institutions, where those institutions are flexible 
—over the ruins of old institutions, where those institu- 
tions oppose an unbending resistance, the great march 
of society proceeds—and must proceed. The feeble 
efforts of individuals to bear back, are lost and swept 
away in the mighty rush with which the species goes 
onward. Those who appear to lead the movement are, 
in fact, only whirled along before it; those who attempt 
to resist it, are beaten down and crushed beneath it. It 
is because rulers do not pay sufficient attention to this 
great movement—because they underrate its force—be- 
cause they are ignorant of its law, that so many violent 
and fearful revolutions have changed the face of so- 
ciety.’? 

The best speeches in these volumes are those on Par- 
liamentary Reform, the East India Company’s Charter 





Bill, the Ballot, the Copyright Bill, Lord Ellenborough’s 

Proclamations, the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill, the May- 

nooth College Grant, and two speeches on ‘ Confidence 

in the Ministry.’? These, though not characterized by 

the full amplitude and fertility of thought and elaborate 

splendor of style which distinguish Macaulay’s Essays, 

are still worthy to be placed among the most vigorous 

and eloquent speeches made in Parliament since the 

death of Fox. They have, like every thing of Macau- 

lay’s, a charm in their style alone which would make 

even less interesting topics attractive; and the supe- 

riority to mere prejudice, the broad views of policy and 

principle, the downright solid sense, the ingenuity and 

beauty of illustration, and the flashing vehemence of the 

style in which all these peculiarities are borne brightly 

and rapidly along, are continual stimulants to the read- 

er’s attention. It is to be said, however, that Macaulay 

himself has always been opposed to any collection of his 

speeches being published, and wrote to that effect some 

years ago, to Carey & Hart of this city—who meditated 

an edition of his Essays in Parliament, as they had al- 

ready published an edition of his Essays in the Review. 

He replied that his speeches were but imperfectly report- 

ed—all the reporters of the London Press agreeing in the 
assertion, that he was the most difficult of speakers to 
follow. In looking over Redfield’s collection, the reader 
cannot fail to notice occasionally that the thought comes 
to a sudden stop, as if the reporter had been overwhelmed 
by the speaker at a certain pomt in a paragraph, and, 
clutching what he could, let the rest slip from him. 
There is, therefore, a sense of incompleteness in the im- 
pression that some of the most brilliant of his speeches 
leaves on the mind—an inemnpleteness which so accom- 
plished an artist in rhetoric as Macaulay would never 
allow to remain uncorrected, had he revised the speeches 
himself. 

As an orator, we have heard him described by those 
who have attempted in vain to follow the hissing and 
rapid torrent of his words, as a speaker full of ‘fire, 
speed, fury, talent, and effrontery.’? Had he revised his 
own speeches, he would probably have omitted certain 
specimens of the ‘‘ effrontery,’”’ though that quality lends 
a peculiar raciness to some of his periods—especially in 
those hurled at the bigots and old women of the House 
of Commons. The only occasion where he seems to 
have met his match in this quality was when he ad- 
dressed the mob of voters at the Hustings, in Edinburgh. 
The interruptions of the people, as well as Macaulay’s 
own remarks, are given in the speech as printed in Red- 
field’s edition. Thus, when he says—‘‘ If your repre- 
sentative (meaning himself) be an honest man—’’ an old 
Scotehman blurts out—*‘ Ay, but he’s no’ that !”? 

The tongest and most perfectly reported speech in this 
collection is that on the Perusal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, and it is worthy of a place beside Macau- 
lay’s best essays, for beauty and brilliancy of style, and 
opulence of facts, arguments, and illustrations. This 
was undoubtedly corrected by himself before it was pub- 
lished in Hansard. The passage describing the condition 
of India before the East India Company commenced 
their conquests is superbly written. 

‘¢ Society,”? he says, ‘‘wasa chaos. Its restless and 
shifting elements formed themselves every moment into 
some new combination, which the next moment dissolv- 
ed. Inthe course of a single generation, a hundred dy- 
nasties grew up, flourished, decayed, were extinguished, 
were forgotten. Every adventurer, who could muster a 
troop of horse, might aspire to a throne. Every palace 
was every year the scene of conspiracies, treasons, revo- 
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lutions, parricides. Meanwhile, a rapid succession of 
Alarics and Attilas passed over the defenseless empire. 
A Persian invader penetrated to Delhi, and carried back 
in triumph the most precious treasures of the House of 
Tamerlane. The Afghan soon followed by the same 
track, to glean whatever the Persian had spared. The 
Jauts established themselves on the Jumna. The Seiks 
devastated Lahore. Every part of India, from Tanjore 
to the Himalayas, was laid under contribution by the 
Mahrattas. The people were ground down to the dust 
by the oppressor without, and the oppressor within; by 
the robber, from whom the nabob was unable to protect 
them—by the nabob, who took whatever the robber had 
left them. All the evils of despotism, and all the evils 
of anarchy, pressed at once on that miserable race. They 
knew nothing of government but its exactions. Desola- 
tion was in their imperial cities, and famine all along the 
banks of their redundant rivers. It seemed that a few 
more years would be sufficient to efface all traces of the 
opulence and civilization of an earlier age.’’ 

He closes his speech with a hope that India, under 
English government, will eventually advance to that 
point where it may rightly demand English institutions. 
‘© Whether such a day will ever come,’’ he says, ‘I 
know not. But never will [ attempt to avert or retard 
it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in 
English history. To have found a great people sunk in 
the lowest depths of slavery and superstition—to have 
so ruled them as to have made them desirous and capa- 
ble of all the privileges of citizens, would, indeed, be a 
title of glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away 
from us. Unforeseen accidents may derange a!l our 
schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our 
arms. But there are triumphs which are followed by no 
reverses. There isan empire exempt from all natural 
causes of decay. These triumphs are the pacific tri- 
umphs of reason over barbarism: that empire is the im- 
perishable empire of our arts and morals—our literature 
and our laws.’’ 

The public owe a debt of gratitude to the indefagitable 
collector of these speeches, which we have little doubt 
they will hasten to pay by purchasing the edition. We 
think that the next edition should have short introduc- 
tory notes, explaining the purpose and result of the mea- 
sures, in opposing or advocating which the speeches 
were made. 





My Life and Acts in Hungary in the years 1848 and 
1849. By Arthur Gorgei. New York: Harper § Bro- 
ther. 1 vol. 


We have confidence in this book. It hasan air of 
frankness, is eminently characteristic, and elucidates 
many obscure points in the Hungarian struggle. It is 
written in the spirit of a proud man, who is the victim 
of unjust contumely, who is conscious of the detestation 
in which he is held, yet who, even while defending him- 
self, does it rather as a duty to history than to conciliate 
those who have wronged him. It reads like a haughty, 
defiant confession, made by one who has nothing to hope 
or fear, and who scarcely cares, in his sullen scorn, 
whether he finds partisans or not. It is captious, in- 
deed, but sincere. No faults are spared, no matter by 
whom committed. The author censures every one, not 
omitting even himself. We rise from perusing the 
volume with a vivid realization of the taciturn and 
moody Gorgei, discontented yet able, frank and self- 
confident, yet ruined and execrated, despising men as 
little better than Yahoos, sometimes almost despising 








even himself, yet hating Austria and loving Hungary to 
the last. 

The surrender of Gérgei, in the summer of 1849, took 
nearly everybody by surprise. The intelligence which 
had been received from the seat of war, though fore- 
boding the possible extinction of Hungarian liberty, was 
not entirely credited, because coming through Austrian 
channels; and the sympathy with Kossuth was so strong 
that unfavorable news was disbelieved if possible, or at 
least considered exaggerated. But when finally came 
the certain information that Gérgei had laid down his 
arms, that Kossuth had fled into Turkey, that the de- 
fenseless Magyars were at the mercy of the savage 
Haynau and his brutal minions, there rose up a wail of 
wo from the deep heart of the American people, such 
as has had no paralle] in modern times since the massa- 
cre of Scio. Grief, however, soon yielded to indigna- 
tion, and indignation to suspicion. It was rumored that 
Gorgei had sold his country; the rumor speedily passed 
into a fact, as every arrival from Europe brought asser- 
tions that confirmed it, and men catching at this treason 
as an explanation of the tragic end of the struggle, from 
one end of the United States to the other the name of 
Gorgei became almost as detested as that of Benedict 
Arnold. 

But time has abated something of this excitement. As 
the incidents of that hervic coatest have become better 
known, men have learned to question the justice of 
Gérgei’s condemnation; for every new disclosure has 
afforded fresh proof of the utter hopelessness of the war 
and the consequent inutility of treason. When the high- 
priests of tyranny are certain of their victims they do 
not hire a Judas to betray. Whatever chance Hungary 
had before Russia came to the aid of Austria none was 
left afterward. The struggle from that hour was one of 
despair. To have protracted the war, with a hope of 
ultimate triumph, would have been an act of superlative 
madness. ‘The utmost that was justifiable, on the part 
of the provisional government, was to continue the strife 
until terms could be made with the conquerors. If this 
should fail, an unconditional surrender or a flight into 
foreign lands was all that remained to be done. Impar- 
tial men have long been of opinion that to this conjunc- 
tion of affairs Hungary had come whea Gorgei laid 
down his arms; and the work now before us, if it is not 
a tissue of fabrications from beginning to end, which is 
altogether impossible, establishes this beyond contro- 
versy. 

There is no doubt that the Hungarians are brave. 
There is as little that they burn with an unquenchable 
love of independence. But neither the highest courage, 
nor the most enthusiastic aspirations after freedom will 
secure liberty to a people, if they are cursed with dissen- 
sions among themselves. Much the less can a nation 
expect to assert its right to a distinct existence as a 
state, if, in addition to intestine disorders, it has to con- 
tend against a powerful external foe. Still less can it 
hope to triumph if it has several, instead of only one 
enemy. Yet Hungary was in this condition. It was in- 
habited by three distinct races, each jealous in some de- 
gree of the other. The German despised the Sclave, the 
Sclave disliked the Magyar, and the Magyar hated and 
scorned both German and Sclave. The prejudices of 
caste mixed with and influenced these animosities of 
blood. The aristocracy was divided into two parties, 
the people were divided against the aristocracy. While 
these differences existed within, without was Austria, 
resolute of purpose, unscrupulous of means, bribing, 
promising, subsidizing, concentrating all her resources 
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upon the one object, the subjugation of revolted Hun- 
gary, or at least, the bringing things back to their con- 
dition before the war. Such was the original aspect of 
the two parties engaged in that perilous struggle. As 
the strife proceeded, however, the distraction of Hun- 
gary increased. On the great question of renouncing 
allegiance to the House of Hapsburg arose one of those 
irreconcilable differences of opinion which make ene- 
mies of the best of men and shipwreck the mightiest 
states. Just at this crisis, in fact in consequence of it, 
Austria increased her aggressive power by an alliance 
with Russia; two great armies poured into Hungary 
from opposite extremities; and three hundred thousand 
men, well disciplined, thoroughly appointed, admirably 
commanded, were pitted against sixty thousand, who 
had nothing in their favor but indomitable courage, a 
good cause, and a general of genius. That happened 
which every cool observer foresaw. The Hungarian 
armies were driven back from all sides; hemmed in; 
threatened with extirpation. At last, when every thing 
was lost but honor, when scarcely a tenable foot of 
ground remained, Kossuth, yielding to the urgency of 
those about him, consented to abdicate and fly. Gdorgei, 
on whom the dictatorship had now devolved, surren- 
dered unconditionally, in hopes to save the lives of his 
men, having vainly essayed to procure terms of capitu- 
lation. And thus Hungary fell. 

Two questions arise on a review of this sad story. 
The first is, whether Gérgei, in laying down his arms, 
acted traitorously, or otherwise. We have said enough 
already to show our own opinion. It has been urged, 
however, that the sparing of Gérgei’s life, when so 
many inferior officers were put to death, is proof that a 
secret treaty was made between him and his conquerors, 
stipulating for his pardon. But, if he had bargained 
with his enemies at all, he would have insisted on some- 
thing more than life merely; for the privilege of living 
might be secured by escape, and escape was easy with 
the Turkish frontier at hand. The truth seems to be, 
that he hoped more from the clemency of Austria, or the 
intercession of Russia, than the result verified. He 
trusted to find pardon for his officers as well as army. 
He little knew Austrian relentlessness. His own life 
was spared indeed, but that was all the favor he re- 
ceived ; and it was embittered by seeing hundreds of his 
faithful followers executed in cold blood. Even for his 
life he appears to have been indebted to the agency of 
the autocrat. He now lives poor, exiled to a distant 
province, watched by spies, his petitions for clemency 
to his old messmates treated with scorn, a state- prisoner 
in every thing but the name. The idea of his treqson is 
absurd. If he sold his country, the folly of the buyers, 
in bidding for what was already their own, has only 
been equaled by their folly in keeping back the price, 
and thus forever preventing future treasons in their 
favor. 

The second inquiry is, whether Kossuth or Gorgei are 
the more to blame for the fall of Huangary—for these two 
men, both great, both patriotic, unfortunately differed, 
and in differing divided the nation. This is a delicate 
subject to handle, but one that cannot be avoided, if we 
would arrive at just conclusions respecting that heroic 
struggle. We do not hesitate in deciding against Kos- 
suth. With the vision of that sad, martyr-face before 
us, such as it looked when he pleaded, in broken lan- 
guage, yet with almost the fervor and eloquence of a 
Hebrew prophet, the cause of his bleeding country; with 
our blood tingling even now in every vein at the memory 
of his impassioned words and the magnetic tones of his 








unrivaled voice ; with the recollection of that magnifi- 
cent exordium at Manchester, not surpassed by any 
similar burst of oratory in ancient or modern times, 
when an audience of thousands shivered cold under the 
presence of the spirits of dead heroes he had conjured 
up; with all this, and with the consciousness added to it 
that the great Magyar is utterly unselfish, that he loves 
Hungary better than he loves life, and that if his native 
land should ever become free he will be ready, instead 
of arriving to power, to say, ‘* Lord, lettest now thy 
servant depart in peace,’’ we still believe that, in at- 
tempting to establish a republic, he committed a fatal 
blunder which ruined the cause of Hungary, that other- 
wise might possibly have succeeded. 

This movement was, from the first, opposed by 
Gérgei. Thoroughly practical in all his views, mea- 
suring the end to be attempted by the means at his dis- 
posal, the great Hungarian general, by the testimony of 
all parties, rarely planned any thing in which he did not 
succeed. Taciturn, by habit and nature alike, he thought 
much and deeply before he spoke. He seems conse- 
quently to have apprehended the difficult position of 
Hungary more clearly than almost any other man in an 
influential station. He saw that, if a republic was at- 
tempted, every crowned head in Europe would become 
an enemy; that Russia would immediately take sides 
with Austria; and that, if this was not enough, other 
powers, Bavaria, Prussia and Saxony, would join the 
alliance. Single-handed, Hungary might, perhaps, keep 
Austria at bay, and force the new emperor to ratify the 
concessions extorted from the last. But if the House of 
Hapsburg was declared to have forfeited the throne, if a 
republic was proclaimed, no room would be left for 
compromise ; new enemies would be created by the act, 
moreover ; and Hungary, in spite of heroism and justice, 
would falloverwhelmed. The result proved that Gérgei 
was right—the wonder is that any one could have 
thought him wrong. But Kossuth was that one, and 
Kossuth had the ear of the nation. The great Magyar 
proposed and carried the deposition of the House of 
Hapsburg, in one of the grandest of those grand speeches 
which revive the memory of the heroic age of oratory. 
Never was a nobler deed attempted in the cause of retri- 
butive justice. But, alas! never were means more 
utterly inadequate to an end: and the consequence is, 
that the tyranny of Austria instead of being restrained, 
as it might perhaps have been, is now established more 
despotically than ever. If Hungary, refraining from all 
innovations, had contended only for her ‘‘ ancient and 
constitutional”? liberties, she might have escaped the in- 
terference of Russia, and would certainly have forced 
Austria into terms. But when she turned resistance 
against oppression into a radical revolution, she laid 
open to suspicion her entire conduct from the first. She 
was like a distressed merchant, who resorts to the dice- 
box to recover his fortune, and who blasts his character 
by the very act which sweeps away his last and only 
hope. 

Gérgei does not conceal that he never intended to 
submit permanently to the republican form of govern- 
ment. He seems to have no faith in the Hungarian 
people being adapted to it. On this point we will not 
attempt to decide between him and Kossuth. But it is 
plain that, if the Hungarians are not capable of a repub- 
lic, no people in Europe are; for the Hungarians, more 
than any others, have been accustomed to municipal 
rights and generally to self-government. Under their 
ancient constitution they elected their own bailiffs, their 
own sheriffs, their own judges, their own mayors. No- 
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where else in the Old World, not even in England, is 
this the case. A people, accustomed to the exercise of 
social rights, may be unlettered, may be rude in their 
social customs, but they are nearer to the true dignity 

nd eapacity of freemen than the most learned Italian, 
or the most polished Parisian. Yet even such a people 
may be unfit to take entirely upon themselves the whole 
burden of government. A republic is the most perfect 
of all political societies, but its very perfection involves 
a corresponding superiority in its people; and of the 
many nations that have tried this form of government, 
the United States alone, in modern times, has succeeded. 
Gérgei may be right. We are inclined to accept his 
judgment if we take either side, because on other 
Hungarian questions he is generally correct. 

The republic was declared in April. Kossuth abdi- 
cated in August. Between these two dates, Gorgei 
maintained a desperate struggle with the enemy; not, in- 
deed, hoping to succeed altogether, but trusting to 
frighten Austria into terms before the Russian thousands 
could pour down through the Carpathians. This design 
he kept secret from Kossuth. If his conduct at any time 
can be considered treasonable, it was during these months 
that it must be called so. But, in fact, there was nobody 
to be treasonable against. Nominally, Kossuth was go- 
vernor of Hungary; but, really, there were two powers 
in the state, and one of these had never acknowledged 
the other, but actually protested against it from the first. 
One was the army—which sympathized with Gérgei, 
and which put forth a manifesto (knownas that of Widin) 
in which it proclaimed its views, assserted its intentions, 
and declared it postponed action only until Austria was 
driven across the border. This power in the state (the 
substantial one as things were) Gdrgei represented, 
headed, controlled. Over the other power—that of 
popular acclamation—Kossuth ruled supreme. It was, 
in reality, a period of anarchy. The old order of things 
had passed away. The new had not yet become fixed. 
The state oscillated between constitutional monarchy 
and a republic—between the wishes of the army and the 
aspirations of the civilians—between Gorgie and Kos- 
suth. To accuse either of treason to the other, is to say 
which would finally have prevailed. There is plenty of 
evidence (beside that of this volume) to show that each 
mistrusted the other, intrigued against the other, com- 
posed their differences in the common danger, renewed 
their differences, renewed their intrigues, and finally 
went down together, dragging Hungary with them. 
Yet a candid mind cannot but admit that each loved his 
country, and acted with as little personal ambition as 
can be expected of mankind. 

If these two great men could have agreed, how differ- 
ent might have been the result! With Kossuth’s elo~ 
quence to inspire the masses, and Gérgei’s military 
genius to direct the war, Hungary could have held 
Austria at defiance fora dozen years if necessary. Won- 
derful land of the Magyars, which, in the same century, 
has produced two such men—the one the greatest orator 
of the age, the other the ablest warrior! Unhappy peo- 
ple that, with leaders like these, have still had to suc- 
cumb! We never name thee, oh! Hungary, without a 
sigh. It adds to the poignancy of regret to know that 
fot treason, not the cowardice of thy people, not the 
power of thy original oppressor even, have surrendered 
thee to the Philistines, chained thee in the temple, put 
thee to shame. Surely God has a destiny yet in store 
for thee! <A better destiny, we trust, than to pull down 
the pillars of the prison, although thine and the world’s 
enemy die in the ruin with thee. A destiny that will 
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open thy dungeon doors, clothe thee in white raiment, 
und lead thee, regenerated and redeemed, up to the eter- 
nal heights of liberty, with hosannas on thy tongue. 





The Ocean Born. By Stuart Adair Godman. 
New York: Bunce § Brother. 


A good sea-story is one of the rarest things in literature, 
for it requires not only genius on the part of the writer, 
but that practical knowledge of seamanship, which is 
generally confined to those who spend their lives in 
navigating the deep. England, with all her wealth of 
literature, has but two or three good sea-novels to show, 
and these by one hand only, the author of ‘‘ Tom Cringle’s 
Log.’? The works of Maryatt, so often called sea- 
stofies, we do not consider such, in the strict sense of 
the word. They are novels of manners, and to some 
extent of character, and might have been located on land 
almost as well as on the oeean. Maryatt, with a keen 
sense of what was odd, and with considerable humor, 
had no eye for the picturesque, beautiful, or sublime ; and 
hence he rarely ventured ona description of the aspects 
of nature, during a storm on the ocean—and when he did 
venture, failed. It was in pictures of this kind that the 
strength of Cooper lay. His Tom Coffin is the only cha- 
racter Cooper has drawn with originality or force, in any 
But those immortal works are full of 
delineations of scenes that only a poetical mind could 
have conceived—such as the working of the frigate out 
of the reef in the Pilot, or the dismasting of the ship in 
the Red Rover. 

These preliminary remarks are necessary to a just un- 
derstanding of the decided merits of the novel before 
us. Like Cooper and the author of “Tom Cringle’s 
Log,’’ Mr. Godman unites a practical knowledge of the 
sea with the descriptive powers of the poet. His pre- 
sent work shows this in every chapter. The delinea- 
tions of the sea, in its varied aspects, are not only 
graphic, but appear to be done by a single dash of the 
pencil. Whether the picture wliich Mr. Godman seeks 
to conjure up is that of a vessel lying silently at anchor, 
whether it isa sullen tropical creek fringed with man- 
grove, whether it is a gale, a calm, or a thunder-storm, 
whether a mutiny, a chase, or a battle, the scene rises 
before the reader, with a few skillful words, as rapidly 
and vividly as the figures that, at the wave of the wand, 
emerge from the smoke of the magician’s tripod. We 
predict for Mr. Godman a brilliant career. He can, if 
he will, wear the mantle of Cooper, an honor, perhaps, 
to which no other American can even pretend. Mean- 
time, we recommend the ‘* Ocean-Born’’ to the public, 
as full of stirring narrative and graphic descriptions, 
only regretting that the publishers have not given so 
meritorious a novel a dress more worthy of it. 


1 col. 





Grub, Mudge § Co. A Comedyin One Act. By Lucas 
Hirst, Esq., Author of ‘* Sudden Reformation,’ the 
‘“‘ Fall of Eleslie,’’? the ‘‘ Sack of Rome,’? ‘* Dismal 
Swamp,’ etc. etc. Philadelphia: Stokes §& Brother. 


Has the reader ever sat down, in a good-natured state 
of belief and expectancy, to a beef-steak at dinner, and 
at the first miserable mouthful, found it as tough as an 
old leather—shoe? If he has, he knows what a strong 
revulsion of feeling means, and may probably be enabled 
to enter into our sensations on sitting down to the above 
play-thing, hoping for something jolly, and finding under 
our critical masticators some of the toughest balderdash 
they ever worked upon—and that’s a pretty bold word. 

Quitting this gastronomic metaphor for the plain 
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melancholy meaning, we may say that Grub, Mudge & 
Co. has or have diseconcerted our critical acumen a good 
deal; we scarcely know what to make of it; the fact that 
it is in type, and very fuir good type, too, with the name 
of a good Philadelphia publisher attached toit, being the 
most puzzling feature of this conundrum. Reading the 
editorial introduction, we see enough to show that the 
editor is laughing; he grins covertly a jolly smile—he 
calls the thing ‘‘a comical comedy.’’ If the drama be 
really written in earnest, then the editor, or writer, of 
the introduction is turning the author into fun—is wag- 
gishly playing upon the playwright! Sometimes we 
think the thing a hoax—a farcical attempt to throw ridi- 
cule upon the dramatie genius of the Delaware—the 
drab-colored muse of the Philadelphia seek. 

We thought of setting forth some extracts from this 
nondescript, to show its stark nonsense; but that is out 
of the question—the thing is really too bad—below all 
ciiticism. The plot of the piece is a vulgar, mercantile 
difficulty, out of which Mudge is brought by a little 
pettifogging dexterity, very shallow and very dirty. 
There is a lady introduced to say a few grotesque words, 
like a parroquet; and there are some lines of poetry, 
which fairly finish off the reader, who has borne up till 
now. The force of patience can no further go. They 
are the last atrocious barleycorn breaking the back of 
his endurance. We can scarcely conceive how a gentle- 
man of the legal profession—a Mr. Hirst, a real, living 
man—could be found, of a mind so dreary and desperate 
as to perpetrate such a thing as this, and then have it 
cast for the stage. But if, after all, it is a real bona fide 
affair—seriously written for the honor and comedy of it 
—then we have but one course to follow; we call the 
culprit to the bar, and sentence him to the extremest 
penalty, with some preliminary observations, as fol- 
lows: 

L. H., there are certain laws which must be upheldin 
literary society, or literary society cannot exist. From 
the beginning these laws were respected among men. 
To go no further back than Horace, we find him stating 
that neither men, gods, nor columns, can tolerate a 
stupid writer. 

Non dii, non homines, non concessere columne. 

People have always cried out against bad writers, and 
critics have fallen upon them wherever they appeared, 
and only did not beat out their brains because there were 
no brains to be beaten out. Pope has also luid down the 
law—and has carried it into execution, too, very vigor- 
ously in the cause of poetical justice, and literary justice 
in general. Every thing considered, the perpetrator of 
such a diabolical piece of literature as this richly de- 
serves hanging—and he is hereby sentenced to be hanged 
accordingly, without any recommendation to mercy. 
Graham’s hundred thousand readers shall look on with a 
grim satisfaction at the execution of the sentence. 

Seriously, we would advise Mr. Hirst to eschew dra- 
matics and follow better courses. We think he would 
be more profitably employed with his law-books than 
with dramas in one act. No doubt sucha drama is a 
. brief matter; but there isa brief business which he would 
find more to the purpose than this play-inditing. We 
would refer him earnestly to Themis—he has gone 
strangely out of the way in following Thespis. 





The Luck of Barry Leyrdon. A Romance of the Last 
Century. By William M. Thackeray. New York: 
D. Appleton § Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The hero of this romance is a thorough-going, unmiti- 
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gated rascal and ruffian; and, as his story is told in an 
auto-biographical form, the author has an excellent op- 
portunity to exhibit his wide and sure knowledge of the 
whole psychology of villany, and to evolve both the 
science and humor of knavery. The book was probably 
suggested by Fielding’s ‘‘ Jonathan Wild,’’ and, like 
that masterly satire, holds up cruelty, selfishness, hard- 
heartedness and impudence to mingled execration and 
derision, by ironically stating their claims to respect 
and admiration. The work is powerfully and dramati- 
cally written, and shows a wonderfully accurate insight 
into the principles and processes of all the various forms 
of selfishness and worldliness. The caustic genius of 
Thackeray spares nothing. He takes a delight in ruth- 
lessly stripping off all the decent disguises of depravity. 
The book is crowded with knaves of high and low de- 
gree, from kings to pimps and spies, but the majority 
are knaves who are ‘ respectable.’ 

As a specimen of the author’s plain speaking, we quote 
a short passage about the battle of Minden and military 
glory. ‘I hate bragging, but I cannot help saying that 
I made a very close acquaintance with the colonel of the 
Cravales, for I drove my bayonet into his body; and 
finished off a poor little ensign, so young, slender and 
small, that a blow from my pigtail would have dis- 
patched him, I think, in place of the butt of my musket, 
with which I clubbed him down. I killed besides four 
more officers and men; and in the poor ensign’s pocket 
found a purse of fourteen louis-d’or, and a silver box of 
sugar-plums, of which the former present was very 
agreeable tome. If people would tell their stories of 
battle in this simple way, I think the cause of truth 
would not suffer by it. All I know of the famous fight 
of Minden (except from books) is told above. . . . . 
It is well for gentlemen to talk of the age of chivalry; 
but remember the starving brutes whom they lead—men 
nursed in poverty, entirely ignorant, made to take a 
pride in deeds of blood—men who can have no amuse- 
ment but in drunkenness, debauch and plunder. It is 
with these shocking instruments that your great war- 
riors and kings have been doing their murderous work 
in the world; and while, for instance, we are at the 
present moment admiring the ‘‘ Great Frederick’’ as we 
call him, and his philosophy, and his liberality, and his 
military genius, I, who have served him, and been, as 
it were, behind the scenes of which that great spectacle 
is composed, can only look at it with horror. What a 
number of items of human crime, misery, slavery, to 
form that sum total of glory! I can recollect a day, 
atout three weeks after the battle of Minden, and a 
farm-house in which some of us entered; and how the 
old woman and her daughters served us, trembling, to 
wine; and how we got drunk over the wine, and the 
house was in a flame presently; and wo betide the 
wretched fellow afterward who came home to look for 
his wife and children !”’ 





The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France 
By Alphonse de Lamartine. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. Vol. 3. 


The period to which this volume of Lamartine’s bril- 
liant history is devoted is among the most humiliating 
periods in the history of France. It recounts the events 
which followed the overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo, 
and the difficulties which beset a government which was 
forced upon France by foreign bayonets. The volume 
concludes with the death of Napoleon at St. Helena, in 





1821. Lamartine’s judgment on Napoleon, after giving 
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a description of his last hours, is a little less caustic 
than the opinions he has expressed of him in the previous 
volumes. The intelligence of Napoleon’s death, he says, 
‘¢ changed the immense terror which had beset Europe 
during his life, into immense pity. When people ceased 
to fear they ceased to hate. Impartial minds began to 
do him justice. Genius and glory were not denied to 
him; but it was deplored that so much genius, and so 
much glory, had only been consecrated to the personal 
greatness of one man, instead of being devoted to the 
amelioration of the world. This is where he failed to 
his destiny, to God, to Humanity, to France, and to 
himself. The fine part of his character was not equaled 
by the good. He was the greatest man of modern times, 
but he was also the most sterile in results for the human 
race. He wasted France and Europe for fourteen years, 
without imparting to them an idea, a liberty, or a virtue. 
He shook the world without displacing it. France, 
however, which owes him a severe judgment, owes him 
also impartial gratitude. He made her illustrious, he 
made her resound with the splendor of his own name, 
during the early part of the century, through the uni- 
verse. Itisa service to aggrandize the name of one’s 
country, for the name of a people isa spell in time and 
history, and a certain claim to immortality.”? Many 
things in this judgment are open to criticism, but one 
sentence is so fallacious that we cannot help referring 
to it. Lamartine calls Napoleon the greatest man in 
modern times, and adds that his genius was sterile in 
results. Now it is plain that the test of greatness is in- 
fluence, and it is ridiculous to call aman the greatest 
personage of modern times, and then curse him with 
mental and moral sterility. On any correct principles 
of judgment, Luther and Loyola, Columbus and Bacon, 
Voltaire and Rousseau, Shakspeare, Milton and Goethe, 
not to mention others, were greater men than Napoleon, 
if Napoleon were as unproductive of results for the race 
as Lamartine asserts. The truth is, Napoleon was not 
a great cause who produced no permanent effects. The 
very statement involves a contradiction. We do not 
say he was the greatest man of modern times, but we 
think he did impart ideas to France and Europe, ideas 
that rule great masses of men at this moment. 





The Life and Works of Corneille. By M.Guizot. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Shakspeare and his Times. By M. Guizot. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


These Volumes were originally published about thirty 
years ago, and are now reprinted and revised by the au- 
thor. They are admirably written, are replete with just 
and original thoughts, and are characterized by that 
large philosophical view of the subjects discussed, 
which constitutes the charm of all Guizot’s works. In 
regard to the philosophy of criticism, Guizot is far ahead 
of the majority of his countrymen. In commenting on 
Shakspeare he does not, of course, display the deep, in- 
terpretative genius of Coleridge, or the profound sym- 
pathies and critical penetration of Schlegel, but he is 


generally sound in his principles, and generally felici- | 
tous in their application. He makes some mistakes in | 
recording the facts of Shakspeare’s life, and blunders | 


occasionally in his remarks on Shakspeare’s plays, but 
the only passage we should seriously object to is one 
contained in his preface, written in 1852. Shakspeare, 
he says, in referring to the difficulty of translating him 
into French, ‘is excellent in substance, but deficient in 
Jorm ; he discerns, and brings admirably into view, the 


instinets, passions, ideas—indeed all the inner life of 
man; he is the most profound and the most dramatic of 
moralists; but he makes his personages speak a language 
which is often fastidious, strange, excessive, and desti- 
tute of moderation and naturalness. And the English lan- 
guage is singularly propitious to the defects, as well as 
to the beauties, of Shakspeare; it is rich, energetic, pas- 
sionate, abundant, striking; it readily admits the lofty 
flights, as well as the wild excesses of the poetic imagi- 
nation; but it does not possess that elegant sobriety, 
that severe and delicate precision, that moderation in 
expression and harmony in imagery, which constitutes 
the peculiar merit of the French language.’ This 
passage shows that Guizot has not completely mastered 
Shakspeare’s style of poetic expression, or discerned 
how perfectly the form answers to the substance of his 
ideas. 


The Footpath and the Highway; or Wanderings of an 
American in Great Britain in 1851 952. By Benjamin 
Moran. Philadelphia: Lippincott,Grambo § Co. 


This is the work ef a gentleman who, afoot, made 
journeyings in England, Scotland, and Wales, and re- 
corded with minute fidelity the impressions made upon 
his mind by the peuple, the scenery, and the most remark- 
able places in history and story. The style is free and 
familiar, without any attempt at fine writing, and is 
the better calculated, therefore, to give a clear and im- 
pressive picture of what he saw. The visit to ‘the 
homes and graves of Byron, Mary Chaworth, and 
Kirk White,’ strikes us as one of the best of the merely 
descriptive chapters, and we shall endeavor to find 
room for it in a future number of Graham. 

The book is remarkably well printed, and is dedicated 
to our townsman, John Grigg, Esq. ; a gentleman whose 
industry, energy, and high moral standing as a business 
man, fit him well to stand godfather to the works of 
young writers, while his character is a model for all 
men to imitate, if they would attain social distinction 
and command respect. 


Napoleon in Exile; or, A Voice from St. Helena, By 
Barry E. O'Meara, His Late Surgeon. New York: 
Redfield. 2 vols. 12mo. 


This work, when originally published, was the cause 
or occasion of great excitement in regard to the treat- 
ment of Napoleon at St. Helena; and, in England espe- 
cially, brought down upon its author a thick storm of 
abuse. The Quarterly Review attempted to prove the 
author to be, among other things, a willful liar and ca- 
Jumniator; and we have the impression that the veracity 
of O’Meara has never been established. In re-reading 
the book, we have detected none of the marks of inten- 
tional untruth. The conversations with Napoleon are 
very interesting; but, considered as records of his real 
opinions *‘ on the most important events in his life and 
government,’”? they must be received with caution. 
| Many things here gravely recorded were undoubtedly 
the momentary offsprings of Napoleon’s caprice, vexa- 
| tion, or hatred; and many others were undoubtedly jo- 
cose experiments on the credulity of his listener. 
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We have received several valuable works from 
Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co., which, for want of 
space to do justice to their merits, we must defer no- 
ticing until next month. 

















PrrsonaL.—We have been refreshed by reading some 
very bitter attacks upon us personally, in some of the 
agitation newspapers, on account of the opinions ex- 
pressed in our last number in a review of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Some of these very journals were loud in their 
praise when we engaged Grace Greenwood, J. R. 
Lowell, Doctor Elder, and other Northern contributors 
in the midst of a very fierce sectional excitement. It 
was their bull then—and we have to say, that no other 
feeling than that of a just independence in the manage- 
ment of a business in which we give every man and 
woman the whole worth of their money, shall ever in- 
fluence our determination as long as we shall live, let 
the storm blow high or low. 

Does it ever strike these persons that their intolerance 
of every opinion that does not fully chime in with their 
abstract theories, is very unreasonable and impertinent ? 
That there is a slavery more ignoble than that of the 
body, and that the man who has not the courage to speak 
and write what he thinks is just and true, is already fet- 
tered with bonds more potent than those of any other 
slave, negro or white! We have a supreme contempt 
for the praise or censure of any man whose soul is so 
sordid, that he cannot appreciate the discussion of any 
subject without a calculation of interest, whether in 
pence or popularity. When we,fail to feel the courage 
to do our whole duty, as we understand it, we shall ad- 
vertise for a conscience-keeper. In the meanwhile we 
repeat, that Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin is a BAD 
Book ! It gives an unfair and untrue picture of Southern 
life. It is badly constructed, badly timed, and made up 
for a bad purpose! The work has been successful pe- 
cuniarily—but there is such a thing as ‘* blood money”? 
speedily gained for nefarious doings. Mrs. Stowe, it is 
said, has already received $20,000 as her share of the 
profits from her publishers. Are the wounds inflicted 
upon our common country paid for with so small a sum 
in gold? Our Consul, Mr. Kinney, tclls us that the 
book has aroused, in Italy, the most vehement indigna- 
tion against Americans. The same is true in other coun- 
tries. But the work is a mere distortion of facts—a 
stupendous lie—and therefore we cannot admit its merit 
und join its mob of admirers. It is no more a true pic- 
ture of life in the South, than Jack Sheppard is ‘a true 
picture of the hale and honest John Bull—yet we learn 
that one publisher in this country has made his thou- 
sands by the sale of that most despicable novel. Uncle 
Tom has served its purpose—it has made an excitement 
and—money ! but we must be excused from falling down 
and worshiping so false and mean a thing. We must be 
excused, too, from pinning our faith to the sleeves of the 
army of European critics cited by the Hartford Repub- 
lican and kindred prints. Are they honest? Capable 
we know many of them to be of judging of what is be- 
fore their eyes, only. Indeed, we should never have 
noticed the work at all, but that a strong effort has been 
made to cram English insolence down our critical throat, 
as the honest judgment of superior minds—to palm off 
the greedy slander as the proper opinion of very. proper 
persons. 

We are malicious enough to ask the Hartford Repub- 
lican one question—for where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire—How many free negroes have 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 





you educated and employed in your office to give force 
and point to your professions of good-will to the race ? 

Mr. Fred. Douglass has read our article ‘‘ with dis- 
gust,’’ and says it may be accounted for thus: ‘* We hate 
niggerism!?’ He is mistaken. We have taught blacks 
in a Sunday-school for years, as a duty. We rather 
like Fred. himself—and so far as by study, industry and 
an honest life he setsan example moral and intellectual to 
his race—we respect him; but we hate the present negro 
literature —especially that of Fred.’s, which by abusing 
the white, is intended to elevate the black man—and all 
that class of miserable writing which may be denomi- 
nated the spurious scripture of the ‘‘ Mad Apostles’’—of 
men working by fear and not by love—assuming the atti- 
tude of lofty moral teachers; as if they were Perfected 
Saints, were thoroughly purified from earthly sin and 
stain, and were authorized to talk down to their fellows, 
as anointed Prophets; while the very bitterness and ran- 
cor shown in their writings, and their almost infernal rage 
for making money out of moral questions, prove them to 
be fully as much the children of Satan as any they re- 
buke. We never knew a convert in constant fear of brim 
stone, worth a fig as a practical working Christian; nor 
do we believe that a solitary Southern man has been 
abused or frightened into freeing a negro. That is our 
opinion, and Fred. may take it for what it is worth, 
while we assure him that we are in our ‘‘ sober senses,”? 
and intend to remain so until the Schuylkill dries. 

As to Mrs. Swisshelm, who seems to wish us to lose 
all of our Northern subscribers—we have it in our 
power to make that good lady feel amiable; we have 
gained over three thousand subscribers—four-fifths of 
them from north of Mason and Dickson’s line—since we 
issued the February number. 

Mrs. Swisshelm knows as well, ay, better, than we 
can tell her, that the strong, money-making side for a 
publisher now, ts the anti-slavery side. Yet we should 
scorn ourself, and our Country, did we feel that a ques- 
tion of dollars could affect us in the independent dis- 
cussion of a great public question; and, that the vast 
public of readers North of Mason and Dixon’s line have 
so lost the very virtue of the blood of their forefathers, 
that free discussion is to be drowned by the ery of, 
“* Stop your periodical, and die in the ditch!” Yet if 
there is any meaning in the threat of this dear Madam 
and her worthy compeers, such is precisely the action 
they wish to urge upon free readers. Pshaw! we could 
teach the whole tribe of proscriptive fanatics the A B C 
of the art of making converts. 

Another considerate and wise agitator tells us, with 
very surprising gravity, that we should not have pub- 
lished the article ‘‘in the edition intended for Northern 
circulation!?? The conception of such treachery should 
entitle the man, whose property it is, to a laurel wreath 
from the Duchess of Sutherland and her fair coterie of 
hypocritical intermeddlers. 

But not to particularize the many assaults which have 
been made upon us with appeals to Northern men to 
withdraw from the support of the Magazine, we now 
tell the whole fraternity of proscriptives that we are not 
to be gagged or coughed down. We feel nothing but 
unutterable contempt and scorn for the whole class of 
liberty people (falsely so named) whose ideas of liberty 
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consist in allowing nobody to live who expresses senti- 


ments adverse to their notions. They would introduce 
a code of violence and hang every man to the lantern 
who dared speak a word, or writea line that had not pre- 
viously been pronounced by them good doctrine. For 
one we hur! defiance in their teeth, and ask them to do 
their bravest! We ask no terms from their impudent 
writers or their speculating lecturers, for their vocation 
is—to make money! 

When other Northern publishers and editors become 
such moral cowards that fear of losing fanatical 
Northern support shall cause them to be silent upon 
great public questions, Death will have already entered 
the house—the master will be defunct—they should put 
crape upon the door—bury the newspaper and magazine, 
and let petticoats rampant usurp the forum and dictate 
laws. When public sentiment reaches that point we 
shall sink our subscription-books in the Delaware, and 
go back to the saw and the jack-plane, a free spoken me- 
chanic, but not a gagged editor. 

In the meanwhile, we care as little for the hornets we 
have roused as for the gnats in the air, and shall go on 
editing Graham’s Magazine in our own free and inde- 
pendent way, with the full assurance of very ample sup- 
port, so long as we publish a magazine that has opinions 
of its own to provoke hostile criticism or ensure friendly. 
To all valiant MacDuffs, who write for praise and dol- 
lars, we say ‘‘ Lay on !’’—if you will only spend a little 
of your money in helping to raise the condition of the 
free negroes of the North, we shall bear your abuse pa- 
tiently and try to think you sincere! 

Come! whilst we are in the humor, we will give youa 
chance. We will pay into the hands of Charles 8S, Boker, 
Esq., President of the Girard Bank, the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars, to be devoted to the founding of a College 
in the county of Philadelphia, for the education of free 
black youth of superior promise: provided, three hundred 
out of so many thousand abolitionists, who are to be 
taken from Graham, will each subscribe the same 
amount, and pay, for the same purpose, the cash into the 
hands of the gentleman named. 

“ FRIENDS OF THE BLack Man !’’—Face the music! 

Gro. R. GRAHAM. 


THE PEN AND THE PENcIL.—This is a very creditable 
periodical, issued in magazine form in weekly numbers, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. The editor, W. Warden Wallace, 
Esq., holds a ready and sparkling pen, and is assisted 
by a host of Western talent of the highest order. We 
have no doubt of the deserved triumph of this new can- 
didate for public favor, and we most sincerely wish the 
enterprise success. 


McMak1n’s CovriER.—We call attention to the ad- 
vertisement of that old and able weekly newspaper the 
Saturday Courier, edited and published by Andrew 
McMakin, Esq. The new volume commences in March, 
and our readers may look for a very brilliant volume for 
1853. The Courier has always been remarkabie for the 
independence of its tone, the brilliant variety of its lite- 
rary contents, and the courtesy which marks the gentle- 
man in its business management. The new attractions 
are very faithfully set forth in the advertisement, and 
our readers have the assurance in Mr. McMakin’s past 
history in connection with his paper, that his promises 
will be kept to the letter—a matter of some importance 
in this day of flaming prospectuses and small perform- 





Tue Saturpay Evenine Post.—This old favorite of 
the American public seems to have renewed its youth, 
and to have ‘‘ made an effort’? for 1853. We learn, from 
the best authority, that its increase of subscriptions, this 
year, has already exceeded twenty thousand copies—a 
pretty good circulation, of itself, for those of moderate 
expectations. We will say for the Post, that it is well 
and carefully edited, and contains as judicious selections 
as can well be made, while its original stories and arti- 
cles are all from pens which have received especial 
public endorsement. 

‘© A QuaRTER’s WortTH.’’—That great jumper to a 
conclusion, Sam Patch, said ‘* that some things can be 
done as well as others.”? Graham is not satisfied with 
doing as well as others, he must do better than others, or 
any. Whether he has, or has not, let the March number 
tell, or rather, those who read it. 

There are papers in this number of merit superior to 
the average of ‘‘ Blackwood,” or of any other periodical 
abroad or at home. Some of these—as we did not write 
them—we may name. 

First. The Napoleonide. 

Second. Read’s splendid poem of ‘‘ My Hermitage.’? 

Third. The Veteran. ‘* By an old Contributor.”? 

Fourth. The Continuation of Mrs. Hull’s story. 

Indeed, there are a dozen or more first-rate papers 
from American pens, and a very good supply of the best 
foreign urticles, fresh from the latest periodicals—the 
whole forming a pretty sumptuous feast—‘ for a 
quarter !? : 


Joun Sartatn, Esg.—We have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing to our hundred thousand readers, that we have 
added to our corps of artists John Sartain, Esq., unques- 
tionably the first mezzotint engraver of the age. Since 
the suspension of Sartain’s Magazine—a work which 
struggled hard, but struggled.in vain to keep its footing 
amid the flood of foreign reproductions—Mr. Sartain has 
devoted, and intends to devote his whole time to his 
profession; and, except occasional papers from his pen 
which will appear in this Magazine upon the subject of 
Art, his burin will be employed in producing some of tha 
choicest specimens of his skill. Mr. Sartain has recent. 
made some discoveries in his department of engraving 
which enable him to increase the brilliancy of effect, and 
at the same time to produce plates which will stand for 
a longer time the wear of the printer’s hand in large 
editions. With Sartain, Tucker and Devereax, we may 
defy the world to equal the general excellence of our il- 
lustrations—and we do, most decidedly! 

Mr. Dev eREAvux.—The present number is illustrated 
entirely by Mr. Devereux, and we think that that artist 
has reason t be proud of his performance. We shall, 
during the year, issue a number containing the choicest 
efforts of Mr. Tucker, and also, one adorned with the 
triumph of Sartain’s burin. 

Reav’s Novet.—We shall commence in the next 
number, the First Part of the most excellent novel by 
Thos. Buchanan Read, announced some months since. 
The title of the work is, ‘¢‘ The Pilgrims of the Great St. 
Bernard ;*? and the orfginal illustrations by Devereux, 
many of which are now finished, are in the most spiritee 
and beautiful style of that artist. It will be one of the 
most popular serials that has ever appeared in this 
country. 








